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13.  ABSTRACT  :  ; 

Thie  report  is  addressed  to  those  who  want  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  to  students  of  conflict  resolution,  r  It 
reports  on  seven  innovative  efforts  of  State  Department  and  other  federal 
officials  to  constructively  manage  the  conflict  among  foreign  affairs  and 
urban  agencies.  The  report  contains  theoretical  analyses  of  the  forces 
toward  conflict  and  integration,  interagency  interaction  processes,  art 
conflict  resoluticn  interventions  available  to  third  parties.  While 
specific  products  of  these  efforts  were  diverse  in  character— planning 
documents,  new  organizational  units-and  Mile  the  primary  goals  were  acnie/ed 
in  various  degrees  of  success  and  failure,  the  efforts  produced  many  of  the 
same  secondary  outcomes,  including  mutual  education,  interpersonal  bonds 
across  agency  boundaries,  and  learnings  and  skins.  ese  pro  uc 
community  somewhat,  more  integrated  in  a  general  sense,  thereby  e«^ing  its 
capacities  for  undertaking  the  next  interagency  efforts.  The  similarities 


capacitlcb  iui  UL1UC1  locn.j.115  -  - ; - »  " 

lead  to  several  conclusions;  4  ■  "  \  . 


1.  TWo-ditaensional  conceptualization  of  interagency  relationship:  Con- 
flict  and  integration  are  frequently  used  to  define  the  relevant  spec  rum  a  o 
which-  the  relationship  is  evaluated.  The  achievement  of  integration,  in  this 
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setting  at  least,  must  be  conceptualized  as  two-dimensional — movement 
along  two  dimensions.  The  study  of  agencies  underscores  the  usefulness 
of  viewing  avoidance-engagement  and  conflict-cooperation  as  two  separate 
dimensions.  Integration  then  is  explicitly  viewed  as  moving  away  from 
either  or  both  of  the  conflictful  or  avoidance  modalities  and  toward 
collaborative  engagement. 

Consistent  with  this  conceptual  development  were  our  empirical  obser¬ 
vations  that  integrative  initiatives  frequently  floundered  because  of 
avoidance  tendencies  and  integrative  efforts  were  often  successful  because 
they  were  designed  to  overcome  these  tendencies. 

2.  Feedback  loops — implicitly  a  bootstrap  strategy  of  integrating 
the  bureaucratic  communitees:  The  feedback  effect  of  integrative  efforts 
is  a  significant  phenomenon.  Even  where  the  primary  goal  of  a  particular 
integrative  effort  was  not  achieved  in  any  significant  degree,  the  inter¬ 
agency  project,  exercise,  or  council  frequently  produced  changes  in  skills, 
knowledge,  relationships,  attitudes,  and  values  that  would  facilitate 
future  integrative  initiatives.  Thus,  at  the  conceptual  level,  this  con¬ 
firmed  the  value  of  a  systems-like  model  with  feedback  loops;  and  at  the 
practical  level,  this  indicated  that  bureaucrats  should  explicitly 
evaluate  interagency  efforts  in  these  terms  as  well  as  in  terms  of  their 
primary  goals. 

3.  Behavioral  skill — an  essential  ingredient  in  the  integrative 
process:  Despite,  the  almost  pervasive  effect  of  many  constraints  in  the 
interagency  environment,  many  individuals  were  able  to  fashion  effective 
strategies  for  integrative  development.  Frequently  their  effectiveness 
was  explicable  in  terms  of  the  way  they  handled  joint  decision  making  and 
agency  identification  processes  and/or  the  way  they  played  third  j>arty 
roles  in  the  management  of  conflict. 

4.  Structural  modification — urgently  needed:  The  feedback  effect 
sometimes  includes  procedural  or  structural  adjustments  as  well  as 
attitude  changes.  This  is  a  necessary  outcome  because  a  more  favorable 
bureaucratic  climate  and  greater  behavioral  skills  can  make  only  modest 
progress  unless  there  are  some  accompanying  structural  changes.  Such 
changes  would  include  alterations  in  such  things  as  the  authority  of  lead 
agencies,  and  regional  boundaries  for  urban  affairs  agencies. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Problem 

The  coordinated  efforts  of  many  federal  agencies  are  required  to  solve 
the  social  problems  which  confront  the  United  States  on  the  domestic  scene 
and  in  our  foreign  environment.  The  problems  to  which  the  interagency 
programs  address  themselves  are  enormously  difficult  co  solve.  The  problems 
of  economically  underdeveloped  and/or  politically  unstable  countries  are 
not  really  resolved  even  with  large-scale  assistance  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Domestic  urban  problems  sometimes  appear  equally  defiant  o 
solution.  This  volume  is  an  attack  on  one  of  the  three  bottleneck  factors 
which  limit  our  progress  toward  solutions. 

The  first  is  a  theoretical  bottleneck:  we  just  don't  have  adequate 
TOd.U  of  the  processes  of  nation  buTiHIHi  or  of  urban  Improvement- 
models  that  indicate  the  proper  priorities  for  education,  health,  trans- 
portation,  employment,  housing,  social  services,  order,  justice,  politics 
aptitudes,  etc.  We  don't  know  what  are  causes  and  what  are  effects  in  the 
complex  social  processes  we  want  to  change,  nor  what  are  the  key  variables 
in  unfreezing  customs,  habits,  attitudes,  expectations,  and  aspirations. 

What  is  worse,  the  government  officials  who  play  instrumental  roles  are 
not  sufficiently  accustomed  to  thinking  in  these  broader  terms. 

The  second  factor  is  a  resource  bottleneck:  the  funds  required  to 
reverse  the  unfavorable  trends  in  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  alienation  in 
Latin  America,  for  example,  would  test  the  financial  capability  of  the 
U.o.  Similarly,  the  allocation  of  funds  required  to  achieve  a  politica  y 
and  morally  acceptable  rate  of  progress  in  curing  the  ills  of  our  own 
cities  and  rural  slums  has  no  domestic  precedent. 

Third,  we  have  an  organizational  bottleneck:  the  federal  government 
manages  both  foreign  affairs  and  its  urban  programs  with  extraordinarily 
inefficient  and  ineffective  instruments.  Typically  the  U.S.  mission  is 
comprised  of  a  dozen  or  more  separate  missions  representing  as  many  di  - 
ferent  U.S.  agencies,  each  with  its  own  legislative  mandate,  funds  author¬ 
ization,  and  personnel  career  lines.  The  ambassador,  via  his  country  team, 
usually  provides  only  loose  supervision  of  the  aggregate  mission.  While 
a  presidential  directive  has  formally  legitimated  overall  supervision  y 
the  ambassador,  this  authority  is  only  meaningful  to  the  extent  that  i 
is  backed  up  by  the  interagency  councils  in  Washington  or  by  the  White 
House:  and  in  this  regard,  the  experience  of  most  ambassadors  has  been 
discouraging.  Thus,  in  many  respects,  relatively  little  integration  cr 
U.S.  foreign  affairs  is  achieved.  This  is  true  in  the  policy  thrusts  oi 
the  many  agencies  comprising  a  given  overseas  mission,  in  the  implementation 
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of  their  respective  programs,  and  in  their  various  actual  contacts  with 
host  country  officials. 


It  is  the  organizational  bottleneck  which  is  the  dominant  focus  of 
this  study.  The  severe  organizational  constraints  with  which  the  federal 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  accomplish  its  many  missions  have  been  a  matter 
of  explicit  concern  for  the  past  several  presidents.  For  example,  the 
Johnson  Administration  sought  to  strengthen  the  leadership  role  of  the 
State  Department  in  foreign  affairs  at  various  levels  of  the  Washington 
burtaucracy.  Each  of  the  regional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  chairs 
an  Interdepartmental  Regional  Group;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
chairs  a  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group.  These  Washington  mechanisms  have 
been  less  effective  at  their  own  levels  than  the  country  team  has  been  in 
the  overseas  mission.  At  the  cabinet  level  there  have  been  earlier,  more 
ambitious  and  more  effective  efforts  to  coordinate  foreign  affairs.  The 
National  Security  Council,  created  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
has  been  regarded  by  different  presidents  in  different  ways,  but  usually 
has  been  utilized  in  a  way  that  helped  fill  the  need  to  formulate  and 
correlate  national  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 2 


These  on-going  interagency  groups  with  their  lead  role  assignments 
are  treated  either  focally  or  as  background  in  Chapters  3-5.  These  represent 
one  of  several  significant  approaches  which  have  beun  used  or  seriously 
contemplated  in  integrating  foreign  affairs.  A  second  approach  involves 
organizational  assimilation  or  merger.  For  example,  the  Latin  American 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  has  been 
brought  into  the  appropriate  regional  organization  of  the  State  Department. 

None  of  our  studies  directly  illustrates  this  approach.  A  third  vehicle  for 
achieving  coordination  has  been  the  drafting  of  policy  papers  by  ad  hoc 
interagency  working  groups  which  are  then  reviewed  by  regul.  r  interagency 
committees  and  often  ultimately  by  the  National  Security  Council.  A  fourth 
mechanism  involves  interagency  coordination  by  the  analytical  method,  re¬ 
cently  evolved  into  a  form  referred  to  as  Programming,  Planning,  and 
Budgeting  Systems  (PPBS).1 2 3  Briefly  the  system  as  applied  to  foreign  affairs 
would  involve  a  specification  of  a  limited  number  of  broad  outputs  that 
embrace  the  United  States  interests  in  foreign  affairs  and  then  a  view  of 
the  relationships  of  each  agency's  inputs  (program  and/or  budget  categories) 
to  each  of  the  outputs.  More  will  be  said  about  the  third  and  fourth  devices 
in  Chapters  4  and  5. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  scene,  the  mechanisms  for  managing  the  resources 
which  the  federal  government  pours  into  our  cities  in  general  are  even  less 
adequate.  For  a  particular  slum  family  and  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  family 


1 Hammond  (12),  p.  899.  (All  references  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  this  volume.) 

2Falk  (8). 


3Schultze  (18). 
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resides,  the  problems  c-f  health,  jobs,  housing,  education,  delinquency,  and 
political  participation  are  in  fact  functionally  interdependent  problems. 

Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  social  service  programs  designed  to  treat 
these  many  problem  areas  are  independently  developed  and  the  social  services 
are  separately  delivered  to  a  particular  family  and  neighborhood. 

The  attempts  to  cc ordinate  domestic  programs  have  taken  several  broad 
.  forms,  some  of  which  parallel  approaches  utilized  in  foreign  affairs.  The 

first  is  structural  merger  or  amalgamation  of  agencies  with  interrelated 
programs  or  functions.  This  approach  has  been  used  in  the  domestic  arena 
f  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  foreign  affairs.  The  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  are  the  most  relevant  examples.  The  Johnson 
Administration's  attempt  to  combine  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments  failed. 

The  second  is  the  development  of  programs  that  cross  departmental  boundaries 
accompanied  by  the  designation  of  an  office  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  several  major  departments.  In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (0E0)  was  located  in  the  Office  of  the  President  and 
given  the  relevant  coordinative  responsibility.  However,  as  we  shall  observe 
in  Chapter  8,  under  the  Johnson  Administration  in  1966,  0E0  was  eclipsed  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  assuming  the  lead 
role  in  urban  affairs.  Later,  after  the  field  investigation  for  this  volume 
was  completed,  the  Nixon  Administra tion  appeared  to  be  shifting  operational 
responsibility  for  this  area  of  coordination  from  HUD  to  an  upgraded  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  third  is  the  establishment  of  coordinating  councils  at 
various  levels  of  the  urban  affairs  bureaucracies  without  specific  program 
focus,  but  with  the  general  purpose  to  share  information,  confront  conflicts, 
and  coordinate  policies  and  provide  guidance  and  support  for  the  implementation 
of  interagency  programs.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  the  four 
Great  Society  departments--OEO,  HUD,  The  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) -  -we  re  represented  on  councils 
or  groups  at  many  levels,  including  the  Urban  Cabinet,  the  under  secretaries 
group,  Joint  Administrative  Task  Force  (assistant  secretaries  for  administra¬ 
tion),  and  the  Federal  Executive  Boards  (operating  at  the  city  level).  We 
will  refer  to  these  coordinative  groups  again  in  Chapters  8  and  9.  In  fact, 
Chapter  9  reports  an  effort  to  establish  interagency  councils  at  still 
another  level--the  regional  level. 

In  many  respects  the  organizational  bottleneck  is  the  most  strategic. 

Out  of  interagency  deliberations  can  come  improvements  in  the  models  which 
guide  program  definition.  If  we  can  break  down  functional  boundaries  or 
readily  cross  them  to  achieve  integrated  and  coordinated  attacks  on  social 
r*  problems,  then  our  lfgislative  committees,  top  bureaucrats,  and  other  key 

officials  are  more  likely  to  overcome  the  theoretical  deficiencies.  Similarly, 
if  the  government  can  demonstrate  more  impact  from  a  more  integrated  and 
concerted  use  of  existing  funds,  it  can  better  justify  larger  programs  with 
.lore  generous  funding. 

Hence  the  need  for  more  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  , 
and  processes  by  which,  conflict  is  resolved  and  integration  occurs  among 
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members  of  an  interagency  community.  As  one  observer  of  foreign  affairs 
management  said,  "Differences  of  opinion  exist  about  how  these  requirements 
for  policy  agreement  and  program  coordination  can  be  most  effectively  met 
in  Washington  and  abroad,  and  during  the  last  dozen  or  30  years  the 
government  has  been  involved  in  an  extensive  learning  process."^  This 
volume  will  attempt  to  record  a  variety  of  the  learning  experiences  and 
help  derive  the  lessons  from  them. 


Purposes 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  volume  is  to  assist  directly  those 
individuals  who  would  like  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  federal 
bureaucracy  in  order  to  increase  its  capacities  to  help  solve  the  major 
social  problems  threatening  our  society.  In  our  own  country,  these  prob¬ 
lems  include  racism,  poverty  and  pollution;  within  the  foreign  environment, 
they  include  the  many  obstacles  associated  with  assisting  an  underdeveloped 
nation  to  reach  its  potential.  To  this  end,  almost  every  case  study  reports 
an  innovative  effort  instigated  by  some  official  or  some  office  to  improve 
bureaucratic  effectiveness.  Most  of  the  cases  describe  the  techniques, 
strategies,  and  tactics  of  these  officials  and  attempt  to  account  for  the 
successes  and  failures  which  resulted.  The  cases  by  themselves  should  be 
instructive  for  those  bureaucrats  who  want  to  initiate  integrative  projects. 

It  should  also  be  useful  to  those  higher  government  officials  who  want  to 
create  a  context  in  which  the  integrative  efforts  have  more  chance  of  success. 
Finally,  the  cases  should  be  suggestive  to  the  behavioral  scientists  who 
would  work  toward  these  ends  in  a  consulting  role. 

There  have  been  relatively  few  studies  describing  interorganizational 
committees,  particularly  in  bureaucratic  communities.  Therefore,  the  second 
purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  add  to  the  small  literature  on  iriter organiza¬ 
tional  coordination.  The  present  study  complements  the  already  abundant 
literature  on  intraorganizat tonal  relations  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
many  organization  theorists  not  personally  familiar  with  the  bureaucratic 
agencies.  The  material  describes  the  institutional  settings,  the  various 
forms  of  potential  interdependencies  which  exist  among  units  in  these 
various  settings  and  the  types  of  interactions  which  do  occur  among  these 
units. 

A  third  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  theories  which  explain 
the  managment  of  conflict  and  the  achievement  of  integration  in  communities 
comprised  of  semi-autonomous  units.  Perhaps  if  we  understand  how  a  plural¬ 
istic  bureaucracy  achieves  some  higher  state  of  integration,  or  why  it  fails 
to  in  the  face  of  obvious  need  for  more  Integration,  then  these  insights  may 
be  used  to  generate  hypotheses  about  integration  in  other  semi -autonomous 
systems.  Examples  of  this  are  national  communities  such  as  the  European, 
Central  American  or  North  Atlantic  communities.  Similarly,  we  may  hypothesize 


4Sapin  (17). 
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specific  similarities  between  interagency  networks  and  conglomerate  com¬ 
panies.  Although  the  volume  is  confined  to  a  treatment  of  the  interagency 
context,  it  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  more 
general  phenomenon. 

The  theoretical  treatment  does  not  attempt  to  develop  a  fheo  y  that 
gives  even  treatment  to  all  aspects  of  the  integration  of  these  Dureau- 
cratic  communities.  It  has  several  specific  and  somewhat  arbitrary  foci, 
arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  the  author's  own  special  prior  interests  in¬ 
fluenced  which  of  the  many  significant  aspects  of  integration  were  con¬ 
ceptualized  it.  detail.  Thus,  although  a  systems  flow  model  is  introduced 
in  Chapter  2  to  embrace  all  aspects  of  an  effort  at  interagency  integration, 
the  relatively  elaborate  conceptualization  is  focused  on  a  few  aspects  of 
integration,  particularly  the  dynamics  of  interagency  transactions  and  the 
instrumental  roles  of  "third  parties." 


Interagency  Networks  as  an  Object  of  Organization  Research 

As  just  stated,  one  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  complement  the  sub¬ 
stantial  literature  on  intraorganiza tiona 1  conflict  and  its  management  — 
a  literature  which  the  author  and  a  colleague  have  reviewed  elsewhere. ^ 
There  is  a  smaller  but  growing  literature  containing  research  findings 
and  conceptualizations  focused  on  interorganizationa 1  relations. 6 

Warren  has  developed  a  spectrum  of  types  of  interunit  relations  which 
will  help  us  identify  the  particular  niche  of  the  present  research. ?  This 
spectrum  identifies  four  types  of  interunit  contexts;  namely,  unitary, 
federative,  coalitional,  and  social  choice,  each  distinguished  by  its 
patterns  of  social  structure  and  behaviors.  Warren  hypothesizes  differ¬ 
ences  along  the  six  dimensions  set  forth  in  Table  1.1,  and  views  his  four 
contexts  as  points  along  the  various  dimensions  rather  than  as  discrete 
states.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  relations  among  community 
decision-making  organizations,  such  as  urban  renewal  authorities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  welfare  agencies  and  antipoverty  groups.  The  unitary  context, 
he  says,  is  illustrated  by  a  transportation  authority,  where  divisions 
are  deliberately  organised  for  the  achievement  of  inclu  ive  goals.  The 
federative  context  is  exemplified  by  a  council  of  social  agencies,  where 
the  member  agencies  have  their  individual  goals,  but  where  there  is  some 
formal  organization  for  the  accomplishment  of  inclusive  goals.  The  co¬ 
alitional  context  is  exemplified  by  ad  hoc  collaboration  of  several 


^Walton  and  Dutton  (25). 

^Ciark  (4),  Thompson  and  McEwen  (21),  Dill  (6),  Litwak  and  Hylton  (14), 
Thompson  (20),  Levine  and  White  (13),  Evan  (7),  Warren  (28),  Warren  (27). 
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Table  1.1  -  Types  of  Interunit  Relations 
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organizations  to  attain  a  specific  objective,  such  as  persuading  a  firm 
to  locate  in  the  commun  ty  or  developing  a  proposal  for  federal  funding. 

The  social  choice  context  is  exemplified  by  the  autonomous  behavior  of  a 
number  of  organiz  tions  related  to  a  particular  issue  of  concern  to  each 
of  them,  such  as  the  lc'ation  of  a  highway. 

Most  organizational  research  on  interunit  relations,  according  to 
Warren's  conceptualization,  has  involved  the  unitary  type  of  context. 

In  contrast,  the  interagency  efforts  studied  here  are  typically  initia¬ 
tives  designed  to  move  a  particular  interagency  community  from  social 
choice  to  coalitions  1,  or  from  coalitional  to  federative  type.  A  few  of 
our  cases  treat  initiatives  intended  to  improve  coordinative  processes 
without  changing  the  cu  rent  federative  or  coalitional  structure  of  the 
community. 

The  interorganizational  studies  referred  to  above  also  treat  Warren's 
federative  and  coalitional  types  of  contexts.  However,  the  approach  of  the 
present  study  is  complementary  to  the  approach  typically  reflected  in  these 
earlier  studies.  Their  orientation  is  sociological;  this  one  is  social 
psychological.  Where  they  emphasize  the  determinant  character  of  the  broad 
structural  factors  in  interorganization  situations,  the  theoretical  interest 
here  is  in  the  dynamics  at  the  interorganizational  interfaces  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  relatively  minor  structural  modifications.  The  practical  concern 
of  this  study  is  the  quality  of  conflict  resolution  and  of  the  integrative 
results  which  can  be  obtained  within  the  basic  federal  bureaucratic  structure 
by  making  changes  on  the  margin--in  behavioral  skills,  in  adding  integrative 
mechanisms  and  roles,  and  in  modest  structural  changes.  The  present  study 
shares  some  of  the  spirit  of  Pruitt's  study  of  problem  solving  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  of  Mott's  description  of  a  particular  interagency  council 
at  the  state  level  in  New  York. 10 

Within  our  conception,  'interagency  conflict"  may  involve  entire  agencies 
or  merely  agency  representatives.  It  may  have  its  foundation  in  stereotypes 
and  emotional  reactions  or  in  agency  roi»s  and  missions.  It  may  reflect 
differences  over  facts,  methods,  or  goal  .  To  illustrate:  different  agencies' 
representatives  may  hold  opposing  orientations  toward  U.S.  loans  to  Brazil 
or  make  different  assessments  of  the  student  movement  in  Brazil.  'Wo  urban 
agencies  may  have  philosophically-based  differences  regarding  the  priority 
to  be  given  to  citizen  participation  in  an  interagency  program  that  was 
initially  designed  to  rationalize  the  delivery  of  social  services.  Agencies 
may  disagree  about  how  much  funding  support  each  should  provide  an  inter¬ 
agency  program.  Role  conflict  may  mark  the  relations  among  representatives 
on  an  interagency  committee. 

Bureaucratic  conflict  is  not  assumed  to  be  necessarily  counterproductive 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States.  Our 
pluralistic  bureaucracy  has  certain  advantages,  many  of  which  are  realized 


9Pruitt  (16). 


lOMott  (15). 


through  conflictive  processes.  We  may  mention  a  few  of  the  advantages. 
First,  some  interagency  rivalry  may  tend  to  increase  the  motivation  and 
energy  available  within  each  agency  to  do  the  tasks  required  by  the  social 
system.  Second,  the  greater  diversity  of  viewpoints  and  heightened  sense  of 
urgency  which  accompany  conflict  may  increase  the  rate  of  social  innovation. 
Third,  each  agency  may  develop  increased  understanding  of  its  own  position 
because  the  conflict  forces  it  to  articulate  its  views  and  bring  forth  all 
supporting  arguments. 

But  interagency  conflict  can  be  costly  as  well.  The  debate  of  sub¬ 
stantive  issues  and  the  competition  for  leadership  roles  sometimes  result 
in  stalemates  which  waste  resources  and  arrest  social  progress.  In  some 
cases  two  agencies  may  be  not  only  advocating  opposing  positions,  but  also 
implementing  programs  that  work  at  cross  purposes,  each  cancelling  the 
other's  efforts.  In  a  few  cases  something  of  this  sort  is  justified  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  government  policy  to  "cover  its  bets"  with  more  than 
one  political  power  group  in  a  foreign  country  or  more  than  one  domestic 
constituency.  But  in  other  cases  it  lacks  even  this  rationale  of  risk 
minimisation. 

The  author's  interest  in  conflict  management  is  geared  to  the  idea 
of  moving  toward  an  optimum  level  of  conflict  and  toward  more  constructive 
types  of  conflict.  The  assessment  reflected  in  this  volume  is  that  in 
each  of  the  c?seo  studied,  conflict  could  have  been  better  managed. 

As  we  use  it,  integration  is  a  somewhat  broader  concept  than  conflict 
management.  Applied  to  the  interagency  community,  we  have  in  mind  the 
development  of  more  enduring  qualities  of  policy  coherence,  program  co¬ 
ordination,  open  communication  channels,  and  capacities  to  effectively 
manage  the  conflicts  which  arise.  The  theoretical  concepts  and  the  em¬ 
pirical  findings  of  the  study  will  provide  more  definition  to  the  concept 
of  integration. 


Preview  of  the  Volume 


According  to  the  plan  of  this  volume,  Part  I  consists  of  two  chapters 
of  introductory  and  theoretical  material;  Part  II  presents  separate  reports 
on  many  interagency  situations;  and  Part  III  reviews  the  material  from  the 
various  studies,  making  comparisons  and  contrasts  within  several  concep¬ 
tualizations  of  the  phenomena,  and  drawing  a  number  of  general  conclusions. 
Chapters  3-9  in  Part  II.  treat  respectively  the  following  seven  interagency 
efforts,  presented  chronologically,  in  the  sequence  in  which  the  field  in 
investigations  were  conducted. 

1.  The  regularized  patterns  of  interagency  decision  making 

in  a  large  overseas  mission  of  the  United  States,  involving 
the  Ambassador  and  his  office  staff,  and  members  of  the 
country  team  including  State's  economic  and  political 
ministers  as  well  as  top  officials  of  other  agency  missions 
present  in  the  country;  namely,  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  United  States  Informs’-  >.n 
Service  (USIS);  the  several  military  services,  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  Peace  Corps,  and  intelligence  groups. 


The  innovative  effort  of  one  country  director  (the 
anbaasador's  counterpart  in  the  Waahington  hierarchy  of 
State)  to  build  a  functioning  interagency  group  comprised 
of  the  appropriate  desk  officers,  each  concerned  with  his 
agency's  programs,  activities,  or  responsibilities  in  the 
particular  overseas  mission  involved.  The  group  became  the 
Waahington  counterpart  of  the  country  team  in  the  field. 


The  functioning  of  an  interagency  working  group  charged 
with  proposing  a  long-term  foreign  policy  toward  Country 
X.  The  group  was  chaired  by  a  senior  Foreign  Service 
Officer  on  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  comprised  of  officials  from  all  foreign 
affair  agencies.  Typically,  the  agencies'  representative 
to  the  group  was  the  official  most  concerned  with  that 
agency  a  activities  in  Country  X.  The  task  of  the  group 
was  to  pool  and  synthesize  their  specialized  information, 
examine  their  diverse  interests  and  differing  policy 
concerns,  and  then,  in  the  context  of  some  understanding 
of  broad  U.S.  goals  vis-^-vis  nations  such  as  Country  X, 
develop  a  long-term  policy  statement  which  could  be 
recommended  ultimately  to  the  top  U.S.  foreign  policy 
makers. 

The  operations  of  the  first  cycle  of  an  interagency 
effort  at  program  planning  for  each  of  the  countries  in 
the  Latin  American  region  and  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 

It  represented  an  experimental  and  limited  effort  in  the 
spirit  of  a  comprehensive  foreign  affairs  planning,  pro¬ 
gramming  i?nd  budgeting  system.  The  policy-  and  program¬ 
planning  documents  for  each  country  were  developed  in 
the  overseas  missions  under  the  leadership  of  ambassadors 
and  then  reviewed  by  successive  levels  of  interagency 
committees  in  Washington.  Again,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
all  of  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  were  required  to 
participate  in  the  development  and  review  of  these 
documents . 

The  dramatic  and  unusual  efforts  of  an  ambassador  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  personnel  in  a  large  U.S.  mission  by  aa 
much  aa  50Z,  affecting  the  staffs  of  all  agencies  (State, 
Military,  AID,  US1S,  etc.)  in  the  mission.  In  his  efforts, 
which  were  not  uniformly  well  received  by  other  agencies' 
off icifl Is  in  the  mission,  he  utilized  an  interagency  task 
force  of  higher  level  Washington  officials  to  review  his 
reduction  plans.  The  Washington  team  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  field  interviewing  mission  personnel  and  deliberating 
among  themselvea,  leading  to  their  recommendations  regarding 
the  level  of  reduction  in  each  agency  ataff  consistent  with 
overall  U.S.  interests. 
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6.  The  functioning  of  a  federal  management  system  for  the 
Neighborhood  Centers  Pilot  Program  (NCPP),  an  interagency 
program  launched  in  August,  1966,  which  had  established 
or  was  in  the  process  of  developing  viable  pilot  centers 
in  each  of  14  cities.  Like  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
which  was  launched  somewhat  later,  the  JCPP  was  both 
interagency  (involving  HUD  in  a  lead  role,  The  Bureau  of  the 
the  Budget  in  both  initiating  and  evaluation  roles,  and 
0,  HEW,  and  Labor  as  participating  program  agencies) 
and  intergovernmental  in  character  (involving  federal, 
state,  and  city  governments).  The  basic  objectives  of  the 
NCPP  were  to  develop  multi-purpose  service  centers  con¬ 
certing,  interrelating  and  integrating  the  many  federal, 
state  and  local  services  intended  to  cure  the  ills  of 
city  ghettos;  and  to  develop  capacities  for  residents  to 
influence  or  control  the  center  and  thereby  ensure  that 
service  programs  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  residents 
and  are  maximally  available  to  them. 


7.  Attempts  to  establish  regional  coordinating  groups  com¬ 
prised  of  the  regional  directors  of  four  urban  affairs 
agenc ies— HUD,  HEW,  0E0,  and  Labor.  Effort  to  develop 
these  regional  councils  in  four  geographic  regions  occurred 
at  the  initiative  of  a  division  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  on  terms  that  had  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
various  participating  agencies. 


The  general  concept  we  apply  to  the  phenomena  represented  by  these 
seven  situations  is  interagency  effort."  It  is  assumed  that  these 
efforts  have  integrative  purposes.  Mor«  precise  terras,  such  as  inter- 

eCt’  exercise,  or  initiative  each  cover  some  of  the  situations 
studied  but  not  all  of  them.  In  fact,  it  is  because  of  the  diversity 

f?riT!  WhiCJ  the  8eVen  efforts  ta'<e>  that  such  a  large  and  some¬ 
what  unwieldy  number  of  case  studies  are  included. 


The  reader  is  recommended  to  consider  alternate  patterns  fo-  ap¬ 
proaching  the  contents  of  this  volume.  If  he  has  no  interest  in  theory, 

svs^Lm  bT6" „  HC  MU1  8tiU  be  eXp00ed  t0  the  theory  in  a  less 
systematic  way  in  the  case  summaries  and  especially  in  Part  III.  Or  if 

3^ea^er  pre5er®  to  become  acquainted  with  the  p>nomena  before  he  consider 
he  theory,  he  is  advised  to  read  many  of  the  case  studies  in  Part  II  and 
perhaps  even  the  analyses  and  conclusions  in  Part  III  before  he  tackles 
the  relatively  compacted  statement  of  theory  in  Chapter  2. 


While  the  case  studies  in  Part  II  complement  each  other  in  the  ap 
proaches  they  represent,  each  can  stand  more  or  less  by  itself  so  that 
without  too  much  less  understanding  the  reader  can  be  as  selective  as 
he  chooses  to  be,  based,  for  example,  on  his  reactions  to  the  brief 
descriptions  provided  above. 
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How  the  Research  was  Conducted 

During  1966-1968,  the  author  was  active  as  an  organizational  con¬ 
sultant  first  with  the  Department  of  State  and  subsequently  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgec.  In  both  relationships  he  was  affiliated  with  the  NTL- 
Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
these  agencies  to  supply  organizational  development  consultation.  The 
Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science  was  involved  in  organizational 
diagnosis,  counsel,  and  training.  The  author’s  activities  centered  on 
diagnosis  and  the  derivative  recommendations.  The  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  of  particular  interest  were  interagency  ones.  In  fact,  it  was 
because  of  his  prior  interest  ii  researching  the  role  of  third  parties 
in  interagency  relations  that  he  agreed  to  become  extensively  involved 
in  these  consulting  programs.  Both  the  consulting  and  client  organiza¬ 
tions  understood  and  encouraged  the  parallel  research  interests. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  dual  interests  facilitated  both  the  con¬ 
sulting  and  research.  The  consulting  derived  benefit  from  the  additional 
research-oriented  analyses  of  the  data  which  were  conducted  in  parallel 
to  the  consulting  work  on  the  project. 

The  consulting,  in  turn,  was  of  benefit  to  the  research  in  a  number 
of  ways:  first,  the  consulting  role  and  the  contacts  it  created  provided 
access  to  situations  which  the  author  could  not  otherwise  have  negotiated; 
second,  the  clients  provided  a  built-in  check  on  the  reliability  of  the 
data,  the  reasonableness  of  interpretations,  and  their  relevance  to  the 
world  of  action;  third,  because  the  consulting  reports  had  relevance  to 
the  research,  the  study  could  include  almost  twice  as  many  interagency 
efforts  as  the  research  budget  by  itself  would  have  permitted,  increasing 
the  scope  of  the  study  and  generality  of  the  findings. 

The  first  four  of  the  five  cases  on  foreign  affairs  were  related  to 
a  consulting  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  ACORD  Program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  (ACORD  is  an  acronym  for  Action  for  Organizational  Develop¬ 
ment),  a  program  office  reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  fifth  case,  a  stud}  of  Operation  Topsy  in  the  U.S.  mission 
in  Brazil,  occurred  after  an  economy  move  had  virtually  liquidated  the 
ACORD  program.  Therefore,  the  field  investigation  was  conducted  with  the 
research  role  as  the  primary  one;  a  consulting  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Ambassador  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Similarlv,  one  of  the  two  cases  which  deal  with  the  urban  affairs  com¬ 
munity  (the  Neighborhood  Centers  Pilot  Program)  was  related  to  a  consulting 
project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Executive  Management  (OEM)  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  second  study,  recording  OEM's  efforts  to  establish 
federal  regional  councils,  was  conducted  strictly  as  a  research  project. 

The  author  did  ottend  one  regional  council  conference  as  3  consultant,  but 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  expert  testimony  or  the  interagency 
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problems  encountered  in  the  Neighborhood  Center  Pilot  Program  rather  than 
to  assist  OEM  in  their  change  project.  In  both  cases  where  the  research 
Mas  not  coupled  with  a  consulting  project,  access  wa.  nevertheless  afforded 
because  of  contacts  made  as  a  consultant  and  because  the  subjects  of  the 
research  expected  the  research  projects  to  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

To  illustrate  the  type  of  consulting  framework  within  which  the  or¬ 
ganizational  diagnosis  was  first  formulated,  we  can  specify  the  purposes 
for  whi-h  one  report  was  developed.  Th?  report  analyzing  the  innovative 
Brazil  Interdepartmental  Group  (the  subject  of  Chapter  4)  was  developed 
with  the  following  purposes  in  mind:  Fir  t,  the  report  was  to  jerve  as  a 
basis  for  group  members  to  (a)  review  and  evaluate  their  experiences  to 
date,  and  (b)  to  strengthen  the  mechanism  in  ways  which  they  deemed  ap¬ 
propriate.  Second,  it  was  intended  to  assist  the  ACORD  staff  and  consultants 
in  (a)  assessing  the  organizational  and  personal  development  needs  and  op¬ 
portunities  which  exist  in  the  interagency  networks  involving  the  Department 
of  State;  and  (b)  designing  training  and  consulting  approaches  to  meet  these 
needs.  Third,  it  was  intended  to  help  disseminate  innovation;  Lhus  it  was 
to  be  distributed  to  some  other  officials  in  the  Department  of  State  who 
have  similar  responsibilities  for  interagency  matters. 

The  research  methodology  for  this  volume  involved  both  observation  of 
interagency  meetings  and  interviews  with  persons  involved  in  the  inter- 
agency  efforts  under  study.  The  interviews  were  typically  serai-structured, 
guided  bv  questions  tailored  to  the  particular  interagency  effort.  However, 
frameworks  which  implicitly  or  explicitly  influenced  the  diagnostic  inter¬ 
viewing  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  2.  A  particular  part  of  a  framework  was 
elaborated  or  abbreviated  from  one  case  to  the  next  as  the  rocal  interest 
shifted.  Thus,  the  first  case  involved  an  elaborate  research  of  the  forces 
toward  and  against  interagency  collaboration  which  inhere  in  that  inter¬ 
agency  context.  Then  when  one  could  quickly  ascertain  that  the  forces 
identified  in  the  first  study  were  also  operative  in  largely  (but  not  com¬ 
pletely)  the  same  way  in  the  second  study,  the  focus  could  shift  to  under¬ 
standing  the  structure  and  process  of  the  interagency  effort  and  how  they 
accounted  for  the  results  of  the  effort.  And  so  on. 

A  footnote  in  each  case  will  indicate  when  the  field  investigation  was 
conducted,  report  which  classes  of  officials  were  interviewed,  and,  in  a 
few  cases.  Identify  others  who  conducted  some  of  the  ft«ld  interviews. 


CHAPTER  2 


THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORKS  AND  HYPOTHESES 


Two  theoretical  frameworks  have  influenced  the  data  gathering  and 
analysis  in  the  case  studies.  In  both  cases  the  frameworks  and  the 
hypotheses  were  first  generated  in  an  institutional  setting  other  than 

elnhtrll  /en7<0^e'  BeCjU8e  mo8t  a8PectB  of  these  theories  have  been 
tension^  eh  illustrat^  in  detail  elsewhere,  our  synthesis  and  ex- 
tension  of  these  here  is  relatively  succinct  and  compact  in  form.  Also 

obviousiy  many  of  the  ideas  stated  cryptically  in  this  chapter  will  be  ' 

her  elaborated  and  illustrated  in  the  case  studies  and  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters. 


Overall  Flow  Model  of  Integrative  Efforts 

mnH  gene"1  mod®1  we  use  to  analyze  interagency  efforts  is  a  "flow 

amon!  th  mode1'  whlch  postulates  the  general  interrelationships 

among  the  following  four  aspects  of  an  interunit  effort:  (1)  several 
relevant  general  forces  in  the  institutional  environment;  (2)  the  design 
or  structure  of  particular  integrative  efforts;  (3)  the  actual  pattern 
1  *  terunit  processes  which  characterize  the  effort,  including  the 

(T) X! L°h  J \party  activities  in  managing  interunit  interfaces; 

(4)  the  results  of  integrative  efforts,  including  achievement  of  primary 

ma1orewdaryig^!1S'u,11,eae  ^  aspect8  of  integrative  efforts  and  their 
major  interrelationships  are  shown  in  the  flow  model  in  Figure  2.1. 

The  model  is  one  that  the  author  has  found  useful  in  other  institutional 

settings  and  was  expected  to  prove  applicable  to  this  one  as  well.  The 

^fV!Lha8^  ®5Udie8  MiU  lncr®«*»«  our  understanding  of  the  actual  content 

the  '0mp0nent  asPects  of  an  interagency  effort  (represented  by 

Ihl  c*rcle8'  etc*  in  figure  2.1)'  and  the  interrelationships  among 

tne  aspects  (arrows).  * 

Interagency  Context 

h.v.  Sf  .r/‘,lnrrr"teS  8en""1  forcM  ln  the  i»tersgeney  context  uhich 
^.“"5  “  °£  elther  ProM°ting  or  constraining  integrative  behavior 
i  ‘  eragency  setting.  These  forces  provide  incentives  for  the  de- 

ttlil  A  ln^ra8enucy  “chanisms;  they  also  constrain  and  help  shape 

y  vm  *tte”pt  to  the» 


iWalton  and  Dutton  (25). 


Figure  2.1  -  Flow  Model  of  an  Interagency  Effort 
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Structural  Design  of  the  Interagency  Effort 

The  model  takes  account  of  the  Immediate  structure  of  the  inter¬ 
agency  situation,  including  the  authority  attached  to  the  lead  role 
and  the  structure  the  particular  effort  takes,  such  as  a  voluntary 
representative  council  or  a  mandatory  planning  exercise.  Thus,  in 
reviewing  theoe  seven  experiences,  we  will  ask:  What  are  significant 
elements  designed  into  these  interagency  efforts? 

Interagency  Processes  and  Interface  Management 

The  pattern  of  roles,  role  relationships  and  transactions  which  occur 
in  an  interagency  council,  management  system  or  planning  exercise  are  in 
part  a  function  of  the  particular  design  of  the  interagency  mechanism, 
but  also,  in  part,  of  the  more  pervasive  forces  in  tl  interagency  environ¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  these  patterns  are  purposively  influenced  by  persons 
in  leadership  or  third  party  roles.  This  last  type  of  influence  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  interface  management  in  Figure  2.1  where  it  is  shown  as  a 
feedback  loop  integral  to  the  on-going  process.  Our  review  of  these 
seven  cases  will  provide  some  answers  to  the  following  questions:  What 
characteristic  patterns  and  dynamics  are  set  into  motion  by  Interagency 
efforts,  e.g.,  conflict-cooperation,  avoidance-engagement,  unilateral- 
participative  leadership,  fragmented -cohesive  group  relations,  etc.? 

How  can  the  observed  patterns  be  explained,  in  terms  of  basic  contextual 
factors,  structural  and  procedural  elements  designed  into  this  particular 
effort,  and/or  the  purposive  behavioral  strategies  of  leaders  or  third 
parties? 

Primary  Goals  and  Secondary  Benefits 

Two  types  of  payoffs  are  considered:  (1)  achievement  of  the  primary 
goals  of  an  exercise,  such  as  a  coherent  and  high  quality  interagency 
planning  document;  and  (2)  the  realization  of  secondary  benefits  from 
the  exercise,  such  as  mutual  education  or  closer  relationships  among  the 
representatives  of  several  agencies.  These  secondary  benefits  may  serve 
to  promote  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  interagency  efforts  such  as 
more  coordinated  program  implementation  or  they  may  have  some  feedback 
effect  modifying  either  the  factors  treated  here  as  contextual  or  the 
design  of  the  present  and  future  interagency  mechanisms.  Our  case  studies 
will  illustrate  the  various  outcomes. 


A  Theory  of  Interunit  Interaction  and  Third  Party  Interventions 

An  important  orientation  of  this  study  was  social  psychological. 

We  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  processes  of  interaction  between 
and  among  agencies'  representatives.  We  wanted  to  test  the  applicability 
of  a  theory  previously  formulated  by  the  author  to  explain  the  int.erunit 
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processes  that  occur  in  Joint  task  settings,2  and  the  third  party  inter- 
ventiona  that  can  facilitate  constructive  interunit  processes. 3 

The  theory  distinguishes  four  interaction  processes:  Two  purposive 
processes,  task  cooperation  and  competition,  are  instrumental  to  the  formal 
purposes  of  the  Interunit  relations.  Two  purposive  social  processes, 
identity  reinforcement  and  identity  conflict,  are  expressive  of  the  way 
parties  view  themselves,  compared  with  how  they  are  viewed  by  each  other. 

A  conceptual  apsce  is  presented  which  helps  one  visualise  different  inter¬ 
action  patterns  with  various  mixtures  of  these  four  processes.  Also  a 
set  of  propositions  are  postulcted  regarding  the  effect  of  each  process 
on  each  of  the  other  three  processes.  The  scheme  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  as  if  the  transactions  Involved  two  parties;  however,  this  is  more 
a  matter  of  convenience  than  conceptual  necessity.  The  ideas  are  applicable 
to  multilateral  as  well  cs  bilateral  negotiations. 

The  theory  goes  beyond  postulating  the  dynamic  tendencies  which  occur 
in  the  lnterunlt  settings.  The  conceptual  space  and  propositions  referred 
to  earlier  also  provide  a  basis  for  specifying  alternative  strateglea  for 
managing  conflict  and  promoting  integration.  Third  party  interventions 
may  be  pursuant  to  any  of  these  alternative  strategies.  However,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  intervention  is  hypothesised  to  depend  on  certain 
attributes  of  the  third  party. 

Inatrumantal  Stakes  and  Processes 

It  is  a  fundamental  premise  of  the  theory  being  developed  here  that 
Interagency  Interactions  have  both  instrumental  and  expresalve  meanings  for 
the  participants.  Instrumental  stakes  refer  to  the  implications  which  the 
joint  task  hau  for  the  goal  achievement  of  participating  agencies.  The 
following  are  illustrative  of  the  Instrumental  stakea  in  the  setting 
studied: 


Policy  commitments:  In  interagency  plans,  how 
much  emphasis  will  be  given  the  programs  e-rJ  philo¬ 
sophies  of  each  participating  agency? 

Contributions:  How  much  of  each  agency's  scarce 
resources--ln  terms  of  funds  and  manpover--wlll  be 
committed  to  an  Interagency  venture? 

Inraeocra tin -proend ones:  Which  agency's  nonasl 
procedures  will  be  utilized  in  an  interagency  effort 
when  the  participating  agencies  each  use  different 
procedures  normally? 


2Walton  (22). 

^Walton  (23)  and  Walton  (24). 
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Credit  and  blame:  How  much  credit  will  each 
agency  receive  from  apparent  auccesaea  in  interagency 
venturea  a»ui  how  much  blame  will  each  agency  receive 
in  the  event  of  failurea? 

The  preferencea  of  two  partiea  respectively  regarding  the  instru- 
mental  stakes  can  be  basically  compatible  and  are  appropriately  pursued 
by  cooperative  task  activities.  Alternately,  they  can  be  fundamentally 
incompatible  and  are  appropriately  pursued  by  competitive  task  activities. 

In  order  to  make  the  theory  clearer  in  its  presentation,  it  will  be 
illustrated  in  terms  of  a  particular  type  of  joint  task,  namely,  joint 
decision  making.  In  Joint  decision-making  settings,  collaborative  potential 
is  realized  via  problem  solving  and  conflict  potential  leads  to  a  bargaining 
type  of  decision  process. 

The  problem-solving  type  of  decision  making  appropriately  occurs  when 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  joint  gain  available  to  the  parties  iu  variable, 
n°t  fixed.  Thus,  under  problem  solving,,  total  payoffs  vary  os  a  function 
of  participants '  abilities  to  discover  .low  their  basic  interests  are 
complementary  or  coincidental  as  well  as  their  abilities  to  invent  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  exploiting  this  collaborative  potential. 

The  process  involves  the  following  activities:  The  parties  identify 
and  define  agenda  items  or  areas  of  mutal  concern  in  terms  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  needs  involved.  There  is  a  collaborative  effort  to  reality  test-- 
to  test  assumptions  about  the  motives,  needs,  snd  preferences  of  others, 
jnd  abn.-it  the  present  state  of  the  situation.  Reality  testing  Includes 
accurate  assessment  of  the  current  dissatisfactions  being  experienced  by 
either  cr  both  parties.  Another  activity  involves  searching  for  alternate 
courses  of  action  and  Jointly  assessing  all  of  the  consequences  that  might 
follow  from  each  alternative.  Potential  solutions  which  would  increase 
the  joint  gain  are  usually  not  immediately  apparent,  but  have  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  or  invented.  Similarly,  the  full  consequences  of  a  given  course 
of  action  are  not  obvious,  but  have  to  be  inferred  from  all  of  the  facta 
which  can  be  made  available.  The  effectiveness  of  this  step  depends  upon 
a  thorough,  accurate  exchange  and  pooling  of  inforrmtion  about  alternatives 
and  their  consequences.  Hie  problem -solving  process  also  entails  the 
identification  of  the  largest  sum  of  values  possible,  given  the  alternatives. 
The  parties  must  b»  as  clear  as  possible  about  their  respective  preferences. 

Tb«  bargaining  type  of  decision  making  appropriately  occurs  when  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  joint  gain  available  to  the  parties  is  a  fixed  sum  snd 
their  relative  shares  are  not  yet  determined.  Behaviorally,  bargaining  in- 
volvea  the  following  types  of  pre-decision  activities  on  the  part  of  both 
parties:  One  party  attempts  to  modify  the  second's  perceptions  of  the  util¬ 
ities  associated  with  various  courses  of  action  in  such  a  way  that  the  second 
party  will  provide  less  resistance  to  decisions  the  first  party  favors.  Also, 
the  first  party  attempts  to  structure  the  second's  expectations  about  what 
outcomes  would  be  minimally  acceptable  to  the  first.  Essential  to  bargaining 
are  tactics  which  involve  the  taking  of  bargaining  positions  and  comnunication 
of  threats,  preventing  one's  opponent  from  implementing  the  same  operations, 
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Identity-denying  responses  can  involve  passively  ignoring  the  other's 
identity  bids,  continuing  to  treat  him  as  initially  perceived;  or  more 
deliberately  undermining  the  other's  efforts  to  establish  his  preferred 
identity.  Until  an  official  has  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  the 
organization  he  represents  are  seen  in  a  way  that  he  regards  as  minimally 
satisfactory,  his  main  agenda  in  a  newly  formed  joint  decision-making  group 
is  to  present  himself  and  his  organization  to  other  participants  in  the 
preferred  way. 

Expressive  aspects  of  interunit  decision  making  can  involve  personality 
based,  as  well  as  institutionally  based,  preferences.  For  example,  an  of¬ 
ficial  representative  of  one  organization  may  prefer  to  operate  in  a  formal 
structure  which  allows  him  to  maintain  high  social  distance  from  the  official 
representing  the  other  organization,  whereas  the  latter  may  prefer  informality 
and  wish  to  become  more  acquainted  on  a  personal  basis. 


The  following  situation  (not  drawn  from  the  cases  reported  later  in  the 
volume)  illustrates  initial  identity  conflict  giving  way  to  identity  re¬ 
inforcement  : 


The  Peace  Corps  in  an  overseas  mission  had  a  deeply 
felt  preference  to  be  differentiated  from  other  U.S. 
agencies  in  that  country.  This  identity  issue  was  mildly  ac¬ 
tivated  in  any  joint  deliberations  between  the  Peace  Corps, 

AID  or  State  and  strongly  activated  in  discussions  involving  the 
Military  Assistance  Groups  and  the  CIA.  Expressive  behaviors, 
in  the  sense  used  here,  were  those  actions  by  the  Peace  Corps' 
officials  in  meetings  which  tended  to  preserve  the  Peace 
Corps'  preferred  identity.  These  behaviors  took  the  form  of 
passive  or  active  resistance  to  Ideas  voiced  by  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  using  styles  of  posture  and  presentation  that 
reflected  but  also  exaggerated  the  differences  between  the 
operating  patterns  of  the  various  agencies. 

The  bids  to  establish  the  preferred  identity  of  the  Peace 
Corps-- in  particular  to  be  highly  differentiated-- were  at 
first  opposed  and  then  eventually  accepted  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  agencies.  Accordingly,  the  Peace  Corps 
representatives'  behaviors  geared  to  this  aspect  of  the  inter¬ 
action  eventually  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  in  their 
disruptiveness  to  decision  making.  The  situation  moved 
from  identity  conflict  to  Identity  reinforcement. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  above  example  that  "identity  conflict" 
does  not  necessarily  refer  to  two  persons  or  groups  striving  for  a  limited 
8UPPly  of  the  same  attributes  (e.g.,  each  wanting  to  be  seen  as  superior) 
but  mere l;r  refers  to  a  condition  where  one's  bid  for  a  particular  identity 
is  consciously  or  unconsciously  opposed  by  the  other-- for  whatever  reasons. 
If  the  preferred  identities  of  each  party  are  denied  by  the  other,  the 
identity  competition  is  symmetrical.  While  the  magnitude  of  identity 


conflict  is  increased,  the  symmetrical  condition  is  often  easier  to  resolve 
because  it  creates  mutual  and  balanced  motivation  to  work  through  or  ac- 
co—odate  on  the  Identity  Issues. 

Mixed  Interaction  Systems  -  A  Conceptual  Space 

figure  2.2  presents  a  conceptual  space  showing  the  four  processes  and 
the  conditions  which  produce  them.  Most  interaction  systems  contain  all 
four  processes.  But  the  relative  prevalence  of  each  of  the  four  processes 
differs  from  one  setting  to  another  and  can  change  over  time.  The  com¬ 
position  of  a  particular  setting  can  be  visualized  within  the  space. 

Figure  2.3a  contains  a  predominantly  competitive  setting  in  which  there 
is  more  bargaining  than  problem  solving,  and  more  identity  denial  than 
confirmation  activities.  Figure  2.3b  depicts  a  negotiation  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  attendant  to  the  substantive  issues,  with  only  a  minimal  con¬ 
cern  for  organizational  or  personal  Identities.  Commercial  negotiations 
between  government  and  Industrial  firms  and  their  suppliers  often  fit 
this  latter  pattern.  However,  the  interagency  relations  studied  in  both 
the  foreign  affairs  and  urban  affairs  communities  typically  involved  more 
status  conflict  than  shown  in  2.3b. 

Relationships  Among  the  Four  Processes 

These  processes  do  not  occur  in  parallel  without  affecting  each  other. 
Identity  conflict  and  reinforcement— which  one  might  readily  concede  are 
factors  in  most  human  encounters— are  more  than  noise  in  the  interagency 
decision-making  situation.  These  affect-laden  processes  interact  with  the 
two  decision-making  processes  in  ways  that  are  systematic  and  predictable. 
The  effect  of  one  process  on  another  will  predictably  facilitate,  interfere, 
complicate,  intensify,  or  exacerbate  another  process.  The  following  general 
propositions  are  offered  (also  see  Figure  2.4): 

Problem  solving  Interferes  with  bargaining 

Bargaining  Interfax—  wi th  problem  solving 

Identity  conflict  Interferes  with  p:  ’^m  solving;  whereas 
identity  reinforcement  facilitat  jblem  solving 

Problem  solving  promotes  identity  reinforcement  and 
diminishes  identity  conflict 

Identity  conflict  and  reinforcement  both  have  varied 
and  mixed  effects  on  bargaining 

Bargaining  promotes  identity  competition  and  diminishes 
identity  reinforcement 


Figure  2.2  -  A  Conceptual  Space  for 
Interaction  Processes 
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Figure  2.4  -  Interprocess  Effects:  Propositions 


Keys 

+  indicates  facilitating  or  promoting  effect  of  one  process  on  the  other 

-  indicates  an  interfering  or  diminishing  effect 

0  indicates  that  one  process  is  relatively  neutral  with  respect 
to  the  second  process 

-  inficates  the  significant  possibility  of  both  facilitating  and 
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Probl—  Solving  and  Bargaining;  Mutually  Interfering.  A  cornerstone 
factor  in  the  present  effort  to  develop  a  theory  of  Joint  decision  making 
is  the  mutually  interfering  nature  of  bargaining  and  problem  solving  when 
they  occur  in  the  same  interaction  system,  a  relationship  which  we  have 
analysed  in  detail  elsewhere.3  A  point-by-point  analysis  of  the  two  Joint 
decision  processes  reveals  many  contrasting  and  contradictory  elements 
which  underlie  their  mutually  interfering  effects.  The  elements  listed  under 
each  column  heading  are  sometimes,  if  not  always,  instruments  1  behaviors 
or  tendencies  for  the  type  of  process  identified  in  the  column  heading. 


Bargaining 

Overstatement  of  own  goals 
and  preferences 

Tendency  to  Include  pseudo 
Issues  or  low  priority  objec¬ 
tives  as  "trading  hors&s" 

Tendency  to  state  the  agenda 
issue  in  terms  of  alternate 
solutions 


Tendency  to  define  the  issue 
or  problem  in  a  way  which 
"points"  to  the  solution 
presently  preferred  by  the 
party 

Tendency  for  discussion  to 
center  only  on  alternate 
solutions  presently  favor*d 
by  one  party  or  the  other  and 
each  alternative  is  discussed 
only  at  the  insistence  of 
that  party 

The  following  behaviors  are 
ofteu  used  to  communicate  tac¬ 
tical  commitment:  linking 
preferred  solution  to  a 
principle;  use  of  preplanned 
speeches;  reducing  preferred 
solution  to  writing,  etc. 

Occasionally  moves  are  instru¬ 
mental  which  threaten  sur¬ 
prise  and  confuse  the  other 


Problem  Solving 

Accurate  statement  of  goals 
and  preferences 

Parties  conscientiously  Include 
only  genuine  Issues 


Tendency  to  state  the  agenda 
issue  in  terms  of  underlying 
problems,  needs,  concerns, 
objectives 

Tendency  to  define  the  agenda 
issue  item  in  a  way  which 
increases  the  likelihood  that 
new  solutions  will  be  invented 
or  discovered 

Emphasis  is  on  generating  many 
alternatives  and  genuine  dis¬ 
cussion  is  devoted  to  alterna¬ 
tives  before  either  party  has 
judged  it  to  be  minimally 
acceptable  to  Itself 


Solutions  are  considered  in 
terms  of  their  specific  impli¬ 
cations  rather  than  tied  to 
principles;  emphasis  is  upon 
spontaneous  response 


Threats,  surprise  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  always  disruptive 


5Valtaa  and  McKarale  <2i). 
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Bargaining 

Tendency  for  interunit  con¬ 
tacts  to  be  channelled,  i.e.» 
confined  to  few  persons;  this 
controls  information  made 
available  to  the  other 

Sometimes  tactical  for  par¬ 
ticipant  to  have  limited 
authority  to  make  decisions; 
this  frustrates  commitments 
and  some  other  influence 
attempts  of  the  other 


Problem  Solving 

More  rather  than  fewer  persons 
from  two  units  are  involved; 
this  increases  the  availability 
of  information  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  viewpoints 

1  f  •■ally  will  involve  partici¬ 
pants  who  have  knowledge  and 
authority  to  reach  decisions 


The  contradictory  orientations  and  tactical  requirements  of  the  two 
processes  provide  dilemmas  for  decision  makers  in  mixed-motive  situations: 
Should  a  party  make  a  relatively  complete  investment  in  the  problem- 
solving  activity  and  thus  tend  to  increase  the  positive  values  available 
to  the  two  parties,  but  increase  his  own  vulnerability  in  the  interparty 
bargaining  process?  Or  snould  the  party  engage  in  relatively  less  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  in  effect  accepting  whatever  joint  positive  values  are  already 
available,  and  thus  minimize  his  vulnerability  in  bargaining?  The  essential 
bind  is  that,  among  other  things,  problem  solving  requires  the  pirty  to 
identify  his  true  needs,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  engage 
subsequently  In  hard  bargaining  since  the  latter  involves  misrepresentation 
of  his  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  strategies  which  do  not  involve  the  ac¬ 
curate  identification  of  needs  will  result  in  lower  Joint  utilities.  The 
second  party  to  the  mixed  processes  faces  exactly  the  same  dilemmas. 

Thus,  problem  solving  and  bargaining  are  not  merely  contrasting  alter¬ 
natives,  but  mutually  interfering  when  mixed. 

Problem-solving  tactics  often  weaken  one's  bargaining  position  and 
preclude  certain  advantageous  bargaining  tactics.  Conversely,  many  bar¬ 
gaining  tactics  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  parties  can  discover  and 
exploit  the  integrative  potential.  Thus,  in  mixed  process  situations, 
either  one  or  both  processes  will  be  relatively  less  effectively  executed. 
Also,  the  mixed  process,  compared  with  either  process  in  pure  form,  is 
probably  less  efficient  in  the  sense  that  it  would  consume  relatively 
more  social  ar.d  psychological  energy. 

Problem  Solving  and  Identity  Processes.  It  was  stated  earlier  that 
participants  to  joint  decision  making  are  preoccupied  with  establishing 
their  respective  identities  so  long  as  the  Identities  are  not  satisfactory. 
This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  stated  agenda  of  the  meetings  is 
to  negotiate  status  or  identity  of  each  participant.  Most  people  are  quite 
skillful  in  working  on  this  social  problem  of  establishing  an  identity  in 
the  context  of  the  formal  task,  e.g.,  an  interunit  decision  task.  However, 
the  information  introduced  for  this  social  purpose  is  often  nly  super¬ 
ficially  relevant  to  the  decision  tank.  Similarly,  the  initial  disagreements 
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Bargaining  and  Identity  Processes.  On  the  cne  hand,  identity  con¬ 
flict  decreases  (and  identity  reinforcement  increases)  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  ox  bargaining  in  many  of  the  same  ways  it  affected  problem 
solving. 

On  Hie  other  hand,  an  analysis  of  the  tactics  of  bargaining  and  the 
behaviors  associated  with  identity  conflict  and  reinforcement  reveals 
another  and  complementary  picture.  First,  instrumental  conflict  or  bargaining 
is  entered  into  with  additional  motivation  because  the  conflict  tactics  chosen 
primarily  for  bargaining  purposes  (listed  earlier)  have  expressive  value  as 
well.  Second,  certain  behaviors  which  are  primarily  expressive  in  their 
origin  (e.g.,  abrupt  withdrawal  from  a  joint  program,  a  refusal  to  meet  on 
the  othe *  s  terms,  delay  in  the  clearance  of  an  interagency  document)  often 
also  have  value  for  instrumental  conflict— improving  bargaining  power  or 
directly  winning  certain  substantive  concessions.  Third,  certain  actions 
instrumental  to  bargaining  are  more  effective  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
high  identity  conflict.  For  example,  the  uses  of  "threats"  tactical  to 
bargaining  are  more  credible  in  the  context  of  intense  intergroup  identity 
conflict.  The  above  are  ways  the  identity  conflict  can  facilitate  the  bar¬ 
gaining  efforts  of  one  party  vis-lj-vis  the  other.  It  can  be  said  to  "promote" 
the  interparty  process,  when  the  initially  weaker  of  two  parties  wants  to 
change  the  status  quo  and  must  utilize  such  tactics  to  force  negotiations. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  these  consequences  in  the  case  of  problem 
solving.  r 

In  view  of  the  considerations  above,  if  we  assume  two  interdependent 
parties  of  comparable  strength  who  are  also  predisposed  to  bargain  with  each 
other,  then  we  can  expect  identity  processes  to  have  the  following  consequences 
for  bargaining:  Absolute  identity  affirmation  would  detract  from  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  but  enhance  the  technical  proficiency  with  which  bargaining  is  pursued 
by  participants.  A  moderate  level  of  identity  conflict  would  promote  bar¬ 
gaining  behavior  which  is  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  with  a  slightly  in¬ 
creased  probability  of  impasse.  A  high  level  of  identity  competition  would 
produce  a  process  pursued  both  relentlessly  and  erratically  and  highly 
likely  to  create  impasses;  as  face  issues  get  confused  with  bargaining 
positions,  default  outcomes  would  become  likely. 

Turning  to  the  other  direction  of  influence,  bargaining  places  a  strain 
on  an  expressively  positive  relationship.  Bluffs,  information  rationing, 
distortion  and  the  win-lose-compromise  character  of  the  process  in  its  pure 
form--these  all  tend  to  create  social  distance  in  a  relationship,  undermine 
trust  and  mutual  respect  and  lead  to  attribution  of  unfavorable  identities. 

Strategies  of  Managing  Conflict:  Alternative  Interventions 

The  propositions  above  help  explicate  a  number  of  alternative  strategies 
of  conflict  resolution  and  control: 
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1.  Modify  the  context  and/or  structure  of  the  situation  to  reduce 
conflict  potential:  Since  bargaining  (and  other  forms  of  task  competition) 
and  identity  conflict  reflect  actual  or  perceived  incompatibilities  in  the 
instrumental  and  expressive  stakes  in  the  situation,  conflict  can  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  compatibility  of  the  stakes. 

2.  Transfer  or  share  responsibility  for  deciding  an  issue  in  conflict: 
Bargaining  itself  is  a  form  of  conflict.  In  addition  it  tends  to  promote  or 
perpetuate  identity  conflict.  Therefore  conflicf  in  the  interunit  system  is 
directly,  and  may  also  be  indirectly,  reduced  if  the  issue  is  decided  or 
strongly  influenced  by  another  agent. 

3.  Facilitate  the  parties'  efforts  to  resolve  an  issue  in  conflict: 
Bargaining  tends  to  undermine  problem  solving  and  identity  conflict  tends 
to  interfere  with  both  types  of  decision  making.  Acknowledging  these  as 
tendencies:,  techniques  exist  to  minimize  them. 

4.  Improve  affective  relations  via  problem-solving  tasks  or  other  col¬ 
laborative  task  activities:  Because  of  the  tendency  for  problem  solving  to 
promote  identity  reinforcement,  one  can  use  problem-solving  and  other  col¬ 
laborative  tasks  to  modify  conflict-prone  relationships.  The  development 

of  mutually  reinforcing  identities  in  turn  increases  the  parties'  capacity 
to  deal  with  future  substantive  disagreements. 

5.  Improve  affective  relations  via  sociotherapy,  involving,  fcr 
example,  the  diagnostic  insight  and  procedures  for  "wot king -through"  antag¬ 
onistic  feelings:  The  interunit  attitudes  which  create  identity  conflict  can 
sometimes  be  the  direct  target  of  a  change  effort.  Again,  as  with  the  fourth 
strategy,  we  rely  on  the  proposition  that  any  increase  in  identity  reinforce¬ 
ment  increases  the  parties'  capacity  to  manage  conflict  constructively. 

Theae  five  strategies  may  be  initiated  by  the  principals  to  the  inter¬ 
unit  relationship  or  by  some  third  party.  The  term  "intervention  strategies" 
will  be  applied  to  them  whenever  they  are  initiated  by  third  parties. 

Role  Attributes  and  the  Effectiveness  of  Third  Party  Interventions 

"Third  party"  refers  to  any  official,  group  or  agency  not  directly  a 
participant  to  the  conflict  who  may  facilitate  the  resolution  or  control 
of  conflict  between  the  principals.  In  terras  of  bureaucratic  positions, 
potential  third  parties  include:  a  superior  to  both  principals;  a  third 
official  or  agency  which  is  a  peer  participant  to  the  interagency  effort 
in  question;  a  separate  unit  formally  assigned  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  two  principals;  a  consultant  unit.  These  various  types  of  role  re¬ 
lationships  represent  ideal  types--they  are  depicted  ii>.  Figure  2.5.  They 
will  be  discussed  again  later  in  this  chapter.  However,,  it  should  be 
emphasized  here  that  we  employ  the  third  party  in  a  wide  context  of  or¬ 
ganizational  situations.  For  example,  the  third  party  concept  is  related 
to  leadership,  but  not  coincidental  with  it.  The  leader  is  one  of  several 
types  of  third  parties  available  to  play  conflict  management  roles. 

And  the  conflict  management  role  is  just  one  of  many  roles  required  of 
the  leader. 


Figure  2.5. 
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Several  "role  attributes"  of  the  third  party  are  proposed  ss  factors 
which  influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  third  parties'  attempts  to  help 
in  the  constructive  management  of  conflict.  These  attributes  include: 

(1)  professional  expertise  regarding  social  processes;  (2)  power  over 
fate  of  principals;  (3)  control  over  procedure  and  the  immediate  setting 
in  which  interunit  discussions  occur;  (4)  knowledge  about  the  substance 
of  issues  and  about  the  principals  to  the  conflict;  and  (5)  degree  of 
neutrality  or  balance  in  orientation  towards  the  substantive  outcomes 
and  the  conflicting  principals. 

Thus,  the  theory  is  comprised  of  the  following  basic  variables:  Third 
party  characteristics  can  vary  slong  five  dimensions;  the  third  party  can 
employ  any  of  five  conflict  management  intervention  strategies;  snd  the 
third  parties'  interventions  can  vary  in  degree  of  effectiveness.  The 
theory  hypothesizes  the  relationship  among  these  three  types  of  variables. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  existence  of  a  certain  role  attribute  (e.g.,  power 
over  fate  of  principals)  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  a  certain  inter¬ 
vention  strategy  (e.g.,  to  resolve  directly  a  substantive  ir.sue  in  dispute), 
but  will  descrease  the  effectiveness  of  another  intervention  strategy  (e.g., 
to  help  the  parties  change  their  conflict-prone  relationship  vis  sociotherapy). 

The  following  findings  emerged  from  a  previous  study  of  third  party 
efforts  to  facilitate  the  development  of  s  less  conflictful  relationship. 7 
The  earlier  study  illustrated  our  fifth  type  of  intervention,  namely  to 
change  the  relationship  via  sociotherapy.  The  following  five  role  attributes 
were  generally  found  to  be  optimum  for  this  type  of  intervention:  (1)  high 
professional  expertise  regarding  social  processes;  (2)  low  power  over  fate 
of  principals;  (3)  high  control  over  confrontation  setting  and  processes; 

(4)  moderate  knowledge  about  the  principals,  issues  and  background  factors; 

(5)  neutrality  or  balance  with  respect  to  substantive  outcome,  personal  re¬ 
lationships,  and  conflict  resolution  methodology. 

The  following  reasoning  explains  the  relationship  between  these 
attributes  and  effectiveness  in  aociotherapeutic  interventions: 

1.  The  relevance  of  high  professional  expertise  is 
obvious  in  the  typ«s  of  disgnosis,  behavioral  interventions, 
and  emotional  support  and  reassurance  required  of  the  third 
party. 


2.  The  disadvantage  of  high  power  over  the  fate  of  the 
principals  derives  from  the  tendency  of  power  to  inhibit  csndid 
interchanges  and  induce  approval-seeking  behavior  by  participants. 

3.  The  advantage  of  high  control  over  process  is  thst 
it  allows  the  third  party  to  take  advantage  of  the  tactical 
opportunities  presented  by  such  factors  as  physical  setting, 
time  boundaries,  pacing,  composition  of  group,  agenda,  etc. 


7Walton  (25). 
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4.  At  least  moderate  knowledge  about  the  principals, 
issues  and  background  is  usually  an  advantage  because  it 
enhances  the  third  party's  credibility  with  principals  and 
increases  the  likelihood  that  his  interventions  will  be  on 
target. 


5.  Basic  third  party  neutrality  with  respect  to  the 
substantive  issues,  the  personal  relationships  with  the 
principals,  and  the  conflict  resolution  methodology 
faciliates  the  development  of  principals'  trust  toward  him.8 

The  above  propositions,  which  tend  to  be  supported  by  the  previous  re-i 
search,  ar:  shown  in  Table  2.1  among  the  hypotheses  that  comprise  the 
theory  as  it  was  tentatively  formulated  for  the  present  study.  We  can 
briefly  ’eviev  the  reasoning  relating  role  attribute  configurations  to 
the  other  interventions. 

The  first  intervention  strategy--to  reduce  conflict  potential— 
often  involves  making  basic  changes,  such  as  those  that  would  modify 
the  division  of  labor,  the  allocation  of  authority,  the  system  of  rewards, 
and  performance  criteria,  and  so  c Only  powerful  third  parties  can  make 
such  structural  changes,  and  they  can  do  so  effectively  only  if  they  have 
moderate  to  high  knowledge  of  the  conflict  issues  frequently  encountered 
and  understand  the  motivation  and  capabilities  of  the  parties.  The  other 
three  role  attributes  don't  appenr  relevant  to  the  capacity  of  a  third 
party  to  modify  structural  determinants  of  conflict. 

In  the  second  type  of  intervention--to  directly  resolve  issues  in  dis- 
pute—the  third  party  is  concerned  with  the  substance  of  the  issues.  He 
decides  in  his  own  mind  how  the  issue  should  be  resolved  and  then  either 
makes  the  decision  or  actively  influences  others  who  will  make  the  decision. 
Thus,  it  is  essential  that  he  have  high  knowledge  of  the  issues  and  be 
familiar  with  the  conflict  participants  involved  — if  his  intervention  is 
to  result  in  an  effective  resolution  of  the  issue.  He  needs  high  power  if 
he  is  to  make  the  decision  himself,  and  at  least  moderate  power  if  he  is 
to  be  effective  in  influencing  the  decisions  of  others.  The  parties  them¬ 
selves  are  more  likely  to  accept  his  recommendations  on  the  issues  if  they 
perceive  his  predisposing  orientation  to  the  issues  to  be  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  conflicting  principals.  And  even  when  he  has  the 
power  to  make  the  decision  himself,  his  decision  is  less  likely  to  be  re¬ 
sisted  by  one  or  both  parties  if  they  perceive  him  as  relatively  neutral 
and  objective  in  his  relations  to  them.  Substantive  interventions  by  high 
power  third  parties  may  create  "win-lose"  reactions  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
ordinates,  especially  if  this  action  on  the  issue  does  not  reflect  some 
unique  knowledge  to  which  he  has  access. 


8Ibid . ,  pp.  150-151. 
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In  the  third  intervention  strategy--to  facilitate  the  parties'  own 
efforts  to  manage  a  particular  conf lict--the  third  party  acts  on  the 
processes  of  conflict  and  conflict  management.  Therefore  the  most 
essential  attribute  is  high  control  over  the  procedure  and  setting  in 
which  interunit  interactions  occur.  It  is  hypothesized  that  neutrality 
will  enhance  the  principals'  acceptance  of  third  party  influence  over 
their  process.  The  third  party  needs  some  knowledge  of  the  substantive 
issues  in  order  to  make  timely  and  appropriate  interventions  regarding 
the  process,  but  certainly  not  as  much  know  -ove  as  is  required  to  exercise 
direct  influence  on  the  substance  of  issues.  He  needs  at  least  moderate 
process  expertise  if  he  is  to  know  when  the  parties  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  when  their  contacts  should  be  buffered,  if  he  is  to  know  when 
and  how  issues  are  to  be  surfaced  and  with  what  pace  they  should  be  ex¬ 
plored.  It  is  often  an  advantage  not  to  have  high  formal  power  over  tht 
fate  of  the  principals;  otherwise,  the  third  party's  own  influence  may 
be  to  compound  the  principals'  sense  of  risk  in  the  conflict  setting  and 
inhibit  their  efforts  to  confront  issues. 

The  fourth  type  of  intervention  involves  the  use  of  task  activities 
to  move  a  relationship  toward  a  new  equilibrium  in  which  there  is  less 
emotional  conflict  and  an  improved  capacity  to  solve  differences.  The 
ability  to  conceive  and  initiate  interunit  tasks  requires  at  least  moderate 
knowledge  of  what  joint  activities  will  produce  what  types  of  attitude 
change  (hence  the  importance  of  process  expertise);  and  what  issues  are 
inherent  in  various  joint  tasks  (hence  the  importance  of  knowledge  of 
issues  and  principals).  Equally  important,  initiation  and  continuation 
of  task  activities  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  changing  the  relationship  is 
possible  only  if  the  third  party  can  legitimately  and  effectively  exercise 
high  influence  over  setting,  membership,  agenda,  and  meeting  time;  that  is, 
he  needs  high  control  over  procers.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  ap¬ 
propriate  task  interaction  can  only  be  arranged  through  some  structural 
modification.  The  more  the  designer  of  joint  tasks  is  seen  as  neutral  on 
important  issues  that  divide  the  parties,  the  more  willingly  will  par¬ 
ticipants  enter  into  these  tasks,  and  the  more  likelihood  of  genuine 
attitude  change. 

We  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  four  types  of  role  relationships 
diagrammed  in  Figure  2.5,  and  will  discuss  the  role  configurations  typically 
associated  with  them.  Superiors  are  the  only  third  parties  likely  to  have 
the  organizational  power  to  reduce  conflict  by  restructuring  the  bureaucracy 
(intervention  1),  although  the  superior  sometimes  lacks  the  requisite 
information  base  or  diagnostic  framework  by  which  to  assess  the  dysfunctional 
consequences  of  conflict  and  the  basic  underlying  causes.  Typically,  the 
superior  has  high  control  over  process  and  possesses  at  least  moderate 
knowledge  about  the  issues  and  the  conflict  principals.  He  may  or  may  not 
possess  process  expertise  and  may  or  may  not  be  balanced  in  his  orientation. 
Thus,  by  reference  to  hypotheses  summarized  in  Table  2.1,  one  can  derive 
the  further  hypothesis  tha t  superiors  are  least  likely  to  use  effectively 
interventions  3  and  5,  both  cf  which  are  handicapped  by  his  high  power. 
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The  superior's  effectiveness  with  intervention  4  is  likely  to  hinge  on  the 
degree  of  his  process  expertise  and  neutrality. 

no  -  Tw.Peer  !  Chlef  r°le  a8aets  for  third  Party  work  typically  would  be 
R“J.ra  1  y>  moderate  knowledge  of  the  issues  and  principals,  and  low  power. 

vLnnr!VeSi  ?e!e  W°Uld  t6nd  t0  qualify  a  Peer  unit  to  make  inter¬ 
ventions  3  and  5,  but  too  frequently  peers  don't  also  have  the  control  over 

and  expertise  in  interaction  settings  that  are  also  requisites  to  effective 

s  ::i" .ssrv °vhe%e  rvnterrtion8-  »- iow  -K 

interventions  1,  2,  and  4  also  relatively  unavailable  to  them. 

orH^Mr!!i!U,,:1Ve  UnltS  Whlch  are  8Peclfically  assigned  the  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  two  or  more  other  units  within  en  organization  typically  have 

^  1"te™edlate>  orientation,  high  substantive  knwledgef  and 
moderate  organizational  power  (relative  to  the  basic  departments).  Often 
they  ha vo  some  control  over  interactions,  but  don't  necessarily  have 

created  T?1"'  Wlth  th*  P^088  *or  which  theya re  typically 

directfv  5  T  f"quent  and  a^active  interventions  are  to  type  #2- 
directly  influencing  the  resolution  of  issues.  7P 

The  organizational  consultant  lacks  the  superior's  power  to  modifv 

*««or.  °r  «  decide  the  “b.t.“t“,  U»„,, 

He  lvPhe  i  ^  U8“a,Uy  1,cka  the  requisite  substantive  knowledge  as  well, 
e  may  be  in  a  position  to  influence  the  interaction  processes.  This  is 
true  to  the  extent  that  the  consultant  is  perceived  to  have  little  or  no 
preference  regarding  the  outcome  of  a  dispute,  to  have  both  objectivity  md 

‘i«"h  0hbr.ke.0hln  *  ,rlt£U.1  °f lnsight^'to'be  'll 

f«c  U  al L  LL, h  emotional  support,  and  to  have  high  skills  in 

hlln  ehl  1  f  i  processes.  The  consultant  can  be  used  first  to 

tribute  ^o0t^natefwPrtm^t8  ldentify  the  organizational  factors  ,on- 
H  .  ,8  conflict.  Then  in  association  with  organizational  chances 

Jtategnth.  ,  UC!  C°nfllCt  P°tentlal>  tha  consultant  third  party  can  fact  - 
itate  the  change  in  actual  relationships. 

p<BnrJh!  8uPeJlor>  Peer,  coordinator,  and  consultants,  as  depicted  in 
difcuLlon  and  aa  characterized  by  role  attribute  profiles  in  the  foregoing 
settings?  ePre8ent  tyPe°  frequently  encountered  in  intraorganizatioLl 

Some  of  the  third  parties  found  in  the  interagency  setting  and  re¬ 
pot  ed  upon  in  Part  II  will  approximate  these  types,  but  Just  L  many  will 
illustrate  a  mixture  or  hybrid  of  types.  For  example.  State  Depart 

mSm*1*  !orneJlme8  have  authority  and  responsibility  regardingPthe  ac- 
ities  of  other  agencies  that  contain  elements  of  both  the  role  relation¬ 
ships  of  a  superior  and  a  coordinator.  relation- 
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Concluding  Comment 

The  general  flow  model  includes  many  parts,  each  related  to  a  different 
aspect  of  an  integrative  effort.  The  second  theory  focuses  more  narrowly 
on  a  part  of  the  model--on  emergent  interagency  processes  and  purposive 
interventions.  The  dynamics  comprehended  by  the  theory  are  not  all  of 
the  processes  manifested  in  an  interagency  exercise  or  project  but  the 
theory  was  assumed  to  treat  interagency  processes  that  were  strategic  to 
the  achievement  of  integrative  results  or  the  failure  to  achieve  integration. 
Similarly,  the  third  party  focus  represents  only  one  way  to  treat  interface 
management  activities,  but  we  regard  it  as  significant,  especially  in  its 
potential. 

The  case  studies  do  not  provide  for  a  systematic  test  of  the  validity 
of  the  theories,  but  they  afford  some  test  of  the  heuristic  value  of  the 
theoretical  frameworks  and  some  anecdotal  support  for  or  negation  of  the 
hypotheses.  The  theoretical  concepts  and  propositions  presented  here  will 
be  illustrated  throughout  the  case  studies.  In  Part  III  we  will  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  theories  in  this  setting,  Since  in  each 
case  the  frameworks  and  hypotheses  were  generated  in  an  institutional 
setting  other  than  interagency  communities,  we  expect  that  the  frameworks 
will  require  some  modification  in  light  of  the  empirical  findiigs. 


PART  II 
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CHAPTER  3 


COORDINATION  IN  THE  OVERSEAS  MISSION 


The  first  of  our  studies  treats  interagency  coordination  in  the 
overseas  mission.  After  presenting  general  background  on  the^problem, 
it  focuses  on  a  study  of  the  United  States  mission  to  Brazil. 


Introduction  -  The  Overseas  Mission 


The  United  States  foreign  policy  organization  with  its  Washington  and 
field  components  does  .sot  separate  neatly  into  policy-formulation  and 
policy- implementing  funciions.  As  the  authoritative  reporter  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  local  situation,  the  overseas  mission  provides  key  inputs 
to  the  policy-making  process;  i -  some  circumstances  these  inputs  virtually 
predetermine  policy  decisions.  Similarly,  policies  can  involve  implementing 
action  either  in  Washington  (as  in  the  case  of  statements  by  Washington 
officials),  but  much  of  the  responsibility  for  implementation  does  rest  with 
the  overseas  mission.  One  observer  has  described  some  aspects  of  policy 
implementation  overseas  and  the  resulting  importance  of  interagency  coordi¬ 
nation  in  the  mission: 

U.S.  policy  implementation  overseas,  particularly 
in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  has  at  least 
two  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  is  highly  opera¬ 
tional,  and  the  operations  must  often  be  carried  on 
across  the  barrier  of  deep-rooted  cultural  differences. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  government-to-government  rela¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  is  in  many  places  actively 
and  deeply  involved  in  the  socio-economic  and  political- 
administrative  life  of  these  nations,  participating 
and  assisting  in  what  are  often  fundamental  processes 
of  social  change. 

With  all  of  Washington's  help  (and,  field  personnel 
would  say,  interference),  this  is  essentially  the 
field's  job.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  the  field's 
job.  However  closely  supervised  from  Washington,  the 
field  missions  are  for  most  purposes  most  of  the  time 
the  primary  implementer  of  U.S.  policy  and  purposes 
abroad.  The  critical  questions  are,  first,  how 


This  study  was  based  on  interviews  with  members  in  the  U.S.  mission  in 
Rio,  during  November  1966. 
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effectively  the  individual  programs  and  functions  are 
performed  and,  second,  how  systematically  they  are 
viewed,  directed,  and  carried  out  in  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  a  guiding  set  of  U.S.  objectives. 

...effective  performance  in  the  field  depends  on 
the  tying  together  of  the  various  U.S.  programs  and 
activities  in  a  particular  country  so  that  their  re¬ 
lationships  are  recognized  and  exploited  and  all  of 
them  reflect  U.S.  policy  purposes  clearly  and  consis¬ 
tently.  This  is  not  just  a  problem  in  the  less  deve¬ 
loped  areas.  In  most  countries,  U.S.  official  represen¬ 
tation  is  variegated  enough  to  make  this  a  meaningful 
requirement  and  concern.  Many  executive  orders  have 
been  issued  on  this  subject,  nany  hopes  have  been 
expressed,  and  indeed,  many  cliches  uttered.  The 
requirement  is,  nevertheless,  a  real  one. 

The  congeries  of  agencies  and  people  that  represent 
the  United  States  and  carry  out  its  policies  abroad 
should  have  a  keen  awareness  of  related  activities 
being  carried  on  by  their  colleagues  and  a  concern  to 
increase  their  combined  effectiveness;  senior  officials, 
including  tut  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Ambassador, 
should  recognize  the  desirability  of  cohesive  and  con¬ 
sistent  implementation  of  H.S.  policy  objectives.  The 
concept  of  the  "Country  Team"  is  an  attempt  to  give 
dramatic  expression  to  this  requirement.  It  is  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  notion  of  the  leadership  role  of  the 
Ambassador . 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  establish  these  premises. 

It  is  a  lot  more  difficult  to  translate  them  into 
appropriate  organizational  arrangements,  planning  and 
programming  procedures,  and  personnel  skills. 

In  relation  to  this,  the  role  and  authority  of  the  ambassador  has 
been  an  evolving  one,  changing  as  n  function  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  overseas  mission. 

In  the  postwar  years  the  United  States  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  its  overseas  operations .  Alongside  the  old 
diplomatic  missions,  large,  semi-independent  organi¬ 
zations  for  economic  and  military  aid  and  cultural  and 
information  programs  grew  up.  Labor,  Agriculture  and 
other  agencies  sent  representatives  abroad.  American 
military  bases  and  installations,  with  sizable  American 
forces,  were  established  in  many  countries.  Many  of 
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these  organizations  and  representatives  had  their  own 
lines  of  reporting  to  Washington  and  had  statutory 
authority  and  responsibilities  defined  by  Congress. 

In  practice  the  overseas  officials  of  other  agencies  acknowledge  the 
ambassador's  position  as  chief  of  mission,  but  their  willingness  to  accept 
his  operational  leadership  varies  from  agency  to  agency,  and  country  to 
country. 


A  military  assistance  advisory  group  (MAAG) ,  for 
example,  which  is  deep  in  operations  and  has  its  own 
reporting  line  to  the  Pentagon,  does  not  welcome  an 
Ambassador  stepping  between  it  and  the  Pentagon  on 
matters  of  budget,  program,  personnel,  or  operations. 

The  political  counselors  and  other  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  staff,  however,  have  no  line  of  reporting  except 
through  the  Ambassador;  they  are  fully  dependent  on 
him,  and  naturally  have  great  interest  in  supporting 
him.  Other  elements  fall  somewhere  between  these  two 
positions.  USIS  is  closer  to  the  diplomatic  position, 
while  CIA  comes  closer  to  the  MAAG  position,  and  AID 
is  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Important  elements  of  our  major  missions  thus  look 
beyond  the  Ambassador  to  intermediate  headquarters  or 
Washington  for  guidance,  support,  and  staff, .and  their 
loyalties  tend  to  run  in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  1950s  and  early  '60s,  a  succession  of  Presidents  have 
tried  to  strengthen  the  ambassadorial  role.  The  most  significant  effort 
of  this  type  was  an  oft-quoted  letter  of  President  Kennedy,  dated  May  29, 
1961,  and  addressed  to  each  chief  of  mission,  excerpted  here: 

In  regard  to  your  personal  authority  and  respon- 
sibility ,  I  shall  count  on  you  to  oversee  and  coordi¬ 
nate  all  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in. .  . 

You  are  in  charge  of  the  entire  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  super¬ 
vise  all  of  its  operations.  The  Mission  includes  not 
only  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service,  but  also  the  representatives  of  all 
other  United  States  agencies  which  have  programs  of 
activities  in....  I  shall  give  you  full  support  and 
backing  in  carrying  out  your  assignment. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  representatives  of  other  agencies 
are  expected  to  communicate  directly  with  their  offices 
here  in  Washington,  and  in  the  event  of  a  decision  by 
you  in  which  they  do  not  concur,  they  may  ask  to  have 
the  decision  reviewed  by  a  higher  authority  in  Washington. 

However,  it  is  their  responsibility  to  keep  you 
fully  informed  of  their  views  and  activities  and  to 
abide  by  your  decisions  unless  in  some  particular  in¬ 
stance  you  and  they  are  notified  to  the  contrary. 

If  in  your  judgment  individual  members  of  the  Mission 
are  not  functioning  effectively,  you  should  take  what¬ 
ever  action  you  feel  may  be  required,  reporting  the 
circumstances,  of  course,  to  the  Department  of  State. 

In  case  the  departure  from... of  any  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mission  is  indicated  in  your  judgment,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  make  the  decision  and  see  that  it 
is  carried  in^o  effect.  Such  instances  I  am  confident 
will  be  rare. 

President  Kennedy's  letter  gave  specific  treatment  to  the  relationship 
between  the  military  and  the  foreign  affairs  mission: 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission  includes 
service  attaches,  military  assistance  advisory  groups, 
and  other  military  components  attached  to  the  Mission. 

It  does  not,  however,  include  U.S.  military  forces 
operating  in  the  field  where  such  forces  are  under 
the  command  of  a  U.S.  area  military  commander.  The 
line  of  authority  to  these  forces  runs  from  me,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staf|: 
in  Washington  and  to  the  area  commander  in  the  field. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  can  view  the  U.S.  mission  to 
Brazil  in  the  late  Fall  of  1966. 


Potential  Interdependence  among  Agencies  in  the 
Mission  to  Brazil 


The  foreign  affairs  community  in  Brazil  represented  a  reasonably 
large  and  very  complex  system.  A  table  drawn  up  by  the  Embassy  for 
March,  1966,  showed  about  1,500  American  personnel  in  approximately  15 
different  agencies.  For  our  purposes  in  examining  the  problem  of 
coordination,  the  most  important  agencies  are  State  (175  personnel). 


As  reprinted  in  Sapin  (17),  p.  255. 
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AID  (235),  Joint  Military  Commission  (150),  USIS  (50),  Peace  Corps  (30, 
excluding  volunteers),  and  Service  Attaches  (36). 

The  composition  of  the  community  is  diverse.  The  size  of  the  agency 
units  in  Brazil  ranges  from  a  very  few  persons  to  several  hundred.  In 
addition,  the  internal  structures  of  these  agencies  are  quite  varied, 
ranging  from  the  volunteer-oriented  structure  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
heirarchical  ambassador-oriented  organization  of  the  State  Department. 

As  reported  above,  the  ambassador  is  expected  to  create,  maintain, 
and  utilize  a  "country  team"  comprised  of  the  traditional  diplomatic 
missions  as  well  as  the  many  large,  semi-independent  organizations  which 
administer  economic  and  military  aid  and  cultural  and  information  programs. 
But  what  is  the  necessity  for  "team  work"  in  the  mission  to  Rio,  in  par¬ 
ticular?  What  type  of  coordination  is  desirable? 

The  agencies  or  offices  in  the  mission  to  Brazil  were  dependent  upon 
each  other  in  many  different  ways. 

Open  Information  Flow  for  Policy  Formulation.  In  order  to  have  the 
most  appropriate,  comprehensive  overall  set  of  U.S.  goals  and  policies 
regarding  the  host  country,  each  office  or  agency  must  be  tapped  for  its 
unique  knowledge  and  insight  into  Brazil's  political,  military,  commercial, 
labor  and  other  social  institutions  and  conditions.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  have  up-to-date  feedback  on  the  many  U.S.  programs  in  Brazil.  The 
political  counselor  had  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination  required 
to  formulate  the  annual  country  policy  statement. 

The  quality  of  this  annual  statement  was  in  part  a  function  of  the 
quality  of  liaison  and  coordination  provided  by  the  Political  Counselor 
and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the 
policy  statement  was  accepted  and  used  as  a  guide  for  program  decisions  and 
other  decisions  by  the  various  agencies  in  part  depended  upon  the  extent 
to  which  these  agencies  were  given  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  policy 
statement . 

Open  Influence  System  for  Development  Planning.  The  particular  way 
U.S.  funds  are  made  available  and  utilized  in  development  planning  is 
strategic  to  the  realization  of  the  overall  political  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  policy  statement.  For  example,  AID  funds  were  key  ingredients  in 
implementing  a  policy  of  financial  stabilization,  economic  development  and 
institutional  reform  in  Brazil. 

Important  decisions  determined  the  composition  of  U.S.  resource 
input  in  terms  of  program  loans,  project  loans,  dollar  grants,  and  Food 
for  Peace:  how  these  resources  were  to  be  allocated  among  various  types 
of  projects  and  urograms;  and  what  types  of  conditions  and  constraints 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  these  resources  in  order  to  assure  their 
maximum  effectiveness.  These  preferences  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
submitted  to  the  Brazilian  government  for  negotiation,  and  eventually 
became  incorporated  in  the  framework  of  the  regional  development  program. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  these  negotiations  with  tho  Brazilian 
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°,?or  d®vel°Pnient  Planning  represented  the  main  leverage  avail- 
polUical6  Influencing  Brazilian  policy  decisions,  economic  and 

The  development  planning  function,  which  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
macroeconomic  analysis,  was  centered  in  the  AID  Office  for  Development 
fanning.  The  way  in  which  other  offices  could  influence  this  process 
s  unclear.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  result  of  certain  initiatives  by  an 
of  icial  from  one  of  the  smaller  mission  components,  he  was  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  significant  influence  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  reported 

for  State  °fflcer  "dldn'c  even  see  the  letter,"  presumably  be¬ 

fore  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Brazilian  government. 

The  development  planning  process  should  provide  for  multilateral 
problem  solving  and  bargaining  that  includes  AID,  the  Political  Counselor, 
and  the  other  non-AID  agencies  and  officers  who  are  concerned.  It  did  not 
occur  to  a  large  extent  and  there  were  important  discrepancies  between 
U.S.  policy  statements  and  the  major  way  in  which  they  were  implemented. 

Allowing  for  Influence  Over  Program  Decisions.  The  programs  that 
agencies  draw  up  for  the  following  year  might  have  implications  for  other 
agencies.  This  was  especially  true  of  AID  programs  where  funds  could  be 
relate  to  almost  every  aspect  of  the  Brazilian  society  which  were  also 
he  sPe  ial  interests  of  particular  agencies— Agriculture,  Health,  Labor, 

^C:  .?"“!»  1Lhe  ^locations  of  AID  funds  among  these  sectors  and  the  format 
of  individual  projects  within  a  sector  could  be  of  crucial  Importance  to 
other  agencies.  One  officer  indicated  that  when  he  knew  where  decisions 
about  operational  programs  were  initiated  and  finalized,  then  he  knew  where 
1°  ^LW3S  f^1tually  ro*de-  111118 »  the  AID  program  officer  was  in  a  key  position. 

IT*™  UStrated  th±S  polnt  by  describing  how  he  had  successfully 
persuaded  AID  to  target  over  $100,000  to  a  new  education  project  that  he 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  country  and  in  the  region.  He 
n  icated  he  was  able  to  achieve  this  through  personal  initiative  despite 
the  absence  of  any  formal  mechanism  for  such  influence. 

Providing  Approval,  In  some  instances,  one  agency  vas  required  to 
secure  the  approval  of  another  agency  before  it  could  take  action.  For 
example,  the  ambassador  has  to  approve  an  agency's  program  proposals  and 
personne1  assignments  to  his  country  by  other  agencies.  Most  cablegrams 
to  Washington  were  cleared  through  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission. 

TT<;7^^ldin^  Guldance-  1116  Political  section  frequently  provided  guidance 
to  USIS  upon  request.  Apparently  this  section  had  been  somewhat  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  being  seen  as  a  source  of  guidance  by  other  agencies.  According 
to  one  officer  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  more  active  interchange 
between  several  sections  of  the  Embassy  and  those  responsible  for  the  many 
human  resource  programs  in  AID. 

,.  Providing  Information.  Many  an  agency  is  not  in  a  position  to  gather 
a11  the  information  that  it  needs  for  its  own  decisions  or  for 
which  it  must  report  to  Washington.  Its  own  work  can  be  facilitated  if 
it  can  get  assistance  from  other  agencies  who  have  more  direct  access  to 
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the  needed  information.  To  cite  three  instances  mentioned  in  the  inter¬ 
views:  USIS  was  a  source  of  information  for  the  political  section  of  State; 
AID  could  have  been  a  source  of  information  for  the  economic  section,  which 
had  a  reporting  function  to  other  Washington  agencies,  but  several  people 
indicated  the  level  of  cooperation  was  not  as  high  as  it  might  be;  there 
was  a  two-way  flow  of  information  between  the  Agricultural  Attaches'  office 
and  AID  Rural  Development  Office. 

There  was  still  another  type  of  interdependence,  one  which  did  not 
present  any  problems  to  the  agencies  involved.  USIS  liked  to  have  news 
material  on  Peace  Corps  and  on  AID  because  this  material  usually  advanced 
USIS  objectives  and  because  it  usually  appealed  to  public  interest.  For 
their  part  the  Peace  Corps  and  AID  both  were  pleased  with  the  publicity. 

Providing  Expertise.  An  agency  may  need  some  technical  expertise  not 
available  on  its  own  staff,  expertise  which  exists  somewhere  in  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  Many  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  to  meet  these 
needs,  although  there  may  be  potential  for  many  mere;  for  example,  the  Labor 
Attache  also  serves  on  the  AID  staff  as  a  labor  specialist;  and  AID  provides 
Peace  Corps  with  technical  assistance  in  agriculture. 

Collaborative  Programs .  In  some  instances,  two  agencies  had  comple¬ 
mentary  resources,  skills  or  opportunities  which  could  be  combined  in  the 
same  general  program.  This  required  preliminary  negotiation  of  goals  and 
their  respective  roles  in  the  program  in  question.  It  also  required  con¬ 
tinuous  coordination  of  implementation  activities.  Three  examples:  USIS 
provided  textbooks,  which  were  distributed  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers; 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  worked  in  association  with  the  AID  school  lunch 
program;  Peace  Corps  volunteers  used  AID  work  program  food  as  a  form  of 
compensation  in  their  community  development  efforts . 

Drawing  Upon  Common  Services .  Agencies  draw  upon  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  services  supplied  by  State  paying  for  them  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

They  all  use  the  same  message  center  and  can  use  embassy  vehicles.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  form  of  interdependence,  it  does  not  require  any  active 
coordination  on  the  part  of  the  various  agencies. 


Contextual  Forces  in  the  Interagency  Community  Overseas 
Centripetal  Forces 

Several  factors  contribute  centripetal  tendencies  in  the  overseas 
mission.  For  example,  each  type  of  potential  interdependence  discussed 
above  represents  a  value  which  would  accrue  to  the  mission  as  a  result  of 
interagency  coordination  activities;  these  interdependencies  represented 
recognizable,  albeit  not  especially  potent,  incentives  for  individual 
agencies  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  Other  environmental  factors  make 
additional  contributions  toward  coalescence:  e.g.,  being  geographically 
isolated  in  a  foreign  land,  sharing  many  of  the  same  economic  and  social 
hardships,  and  experiencing  some  common  political-career  risks.  As  we 
shall  see,  these  tendencies  are  generally  neutralized  by  many  different 
types  of  centrifugal  forces. 
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Centrifugal  Forces 

The  Symptoms  of  Low  Coordination  are  not  Compelling.  There  is  little 
sense  of  coherence,  unity,  and  relatedness  among  the  various  agencies  and 
activities  in  the.  foreign  affairs  community.  The  agencies  do  not  depend 
upon  common  sources  of  funds.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  each  have  their 
own  operational  programs  and  objectives.  Moreover,  the  underlying  goals 
which  an  agency  does  share  with  the  other  U.S.  agencies  are  frequently 
stated  so  abstractly  that  they  do  not  contribute  any  force  toward  coales¬ 
cence.  Although  there  is  the  potential  for  cooperation,  agencies*  programs 
generally  do  not  explicitly  require  much  coordination. 

Frequently,  not  obvious  problems  manifest  the  lack  of  coordination. 

To  a  large  extent,  each  agency  has  its  own  goals  and  the  resources  to  per¬ 
form  adequately  without  relating  to  other  agencies.  This  condition  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  interagency  community  from  most  organizational  systems, 
where  various  efforts  must  be  coordinated  in  the  production  and  delivery 
of  some  product  or  service,  and  where  faulty  coordination  is  reflected  in 
low  quality  or  delays.  Often  agencies  lacked  appreciation  of  what  they 
could  offer  each  other.  This  appeared  to  be  an  element  limiting  the  coordi¬ 
nation  or  collaboration  between  many  pairs  of  activities  including  reporting 
and  program  implementation,  political  policy  formulation  and  economic  pro¬ 
gram  design,  and  Peace  Corps  program  activity  and  AID  program  activity. 

In  some  cases,  one  encounters  a  persistent  narrowness  in  an  official's 
conception  of  his  job.  For  example,  a  political  officer  was  described  as 
not  especially  interested  in  directly  influencing  the  obviously  relevant 
decisions  regarding  AID  programs.  It  was  explained  that  he  was  not  very 
flexible,  indicating  either  the  lack  of  organizational  skill  or  conceptual 
adaptiveness. 

The  above  explains,  in  part,  why  there  are  not  greater  pressures  for 
some  particular  level  of  coordination.  Below  we  suggest  that  any  efforts 
to  coordinate  must  deal  with  important  fears,  concerns  and  antago-isms . 

Antagonisms .  Many  stereotypes  were  encountered  in  the  U.S.  Mission  in 
Rio.  For  example,  the  State  Department  is  sometimes  seen  as  overly  sensi¬ 
tive,  rank  conscious  and  presumptive  about  their  assumed  monopoly  on 
knowledge  about  Brazil,  whereas  the  USIS  was  described  as  more  free  swinging, 
more  apt  to  say  what  it  thinks  no  matter  what  the  official  policy  is. 

In  addition,  comparisons  are.  made  between  groups  in  terms  of  who  gets 
what  rewards  and  privileges.  AID  personnel  frequently  have  been  advanced 
more  rapidly  and  therefore  have  higher  salaries  than  personnel  with 
the  same  years  of  experience  in  State.  Frequently  a  state  official  could 
cite  an  instance  where  he  knew  a  young  man  "several  years  my  junior  who  was 
first  turned  down  by  State,  but  subsequently  hired  by  AID  and  now  makes 
more  than  I  do."  In  addition,  the  AID  official  probably  had  a  position 
which  involved  managing  more  money  and  carried  more  responsibility.  Thus 
state  personnel  often  felt  an  injustice:  State  is  assumed  to  be  a  super- 
ordinate  agency  in  foreign  affairs,  its  selection  standards  are  presumed 
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to  be  the  highest,  it  has  the  most  tradition,  and  yet  on  a  man-to-man 
comparison  with  AID,  State  Department  personnel  felt  less  rewarded. 

For  their  part,  AID  personnel  felt  equally  strongly  e': -.,ut  the  in¬ 
justices  they  experienced.  One  anecdote  illustrates  the  feelings  of  one 
AID  official  about  the  State-AID  relationship.  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Latin  America  a  star-studded  delegation  comprised  of  prominent  Senators 
and  Representatives.  The  State  Department  organized  a  reception  at  the 
airport  for  this  delegation  which  was  traveling  in  Air  Force  Number  One. 

Who  was  invited  to  the  reception? — Foreign  Service  Officers  and  only  a 
very  few  AID  people,  who  were,  moreover,  placed  at  the  low  status  end 
of  the  line,  "below  the  lowest  Foreign  Service  Officer."  This  obviously 
hurt!  And  it  was  reported  to  be  symbolic  of  the  way  personnel  in  AID 
were  treated  with  respect  to  important  ceremonial  or  organizational  privi¬ 
leges.  Other  anecdotes  related  the  insulting  experiences  that  wives 
suffered  because  their  husbands  were  not  Foreign  Service  Officers . 

Even  though  there  was  not  a  fixed  amount  of  foreign  affairs  dollars 
available  to  a  country  and  allocated  among  agencies,  some  agencies  were 
xesenf  d  for  "less  effective  use  of  limited  U.S.  dollars  for  overseas 
activities."  This  type  of  resentment  was  expressed  toward  the  military 
in  several  cases  and  toward  the  Peace  Corps  in  one  instance.  A  related 
resentment  involved  the  number  of  American  personnel  in  an  agency  located 
in  Brazil.  There  was  concern  about  too  large  a  U.S.  "presence."  Thus 
again  the  military  was  resented  by  some  for  the  size  of  their  contingent 
in  Brazil  and  the  amount  of  a  limited  U.S.  presence  they  "used  up." 

The  several  types  of  intergroup  attitudes  described  above  tended  to 
inhibit  interpersonal  contacts  across  agency  lines.  Where  contacts 
occurred  because  of  accident  or  some  coordinative  responsibility,  stereo¬ 
types  tended  to  break  down;  but  there  still  was  the  tendency  to  regard 
that  particular  person  involved  as  "different  from  the  others."  Moreover, 
apart  from  the  stereotypes,  there  were  very  important  social  and  organi¬ 
zational  realities  underlying  the  other  feelings  of  exclusion,  jealousy 
and  resentment  described  above.  Man-to-man  ccllabo1  ation  across  agency 
boundaries  did  not  erase  or  even  dissipate  the  latter  feelings;  ii  fact, 
the  contacts  tended  to  intensify  the  feelings;  therefore,  these  *,  .‘ansactions 
can  be  said  to  have  occurred  despite  the  feelings . 

Thus,  we  find  certain  paradoxes.  On  the  one  hand,  unfavorable  iater- 
group  stereotypes  tend  to  break  down  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  inter¬ 
personal  exposure  of  members  of  the  two  agencies.  Coordinative  committees, 
social  encounters,  as  well  as  experiences  such  as  laboratory  training,  all 
work  to  eliminate  stereotypes  as  a  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  status 
incongruity  between  Foreign  Service  Officers,  and  AID  officials,  for  example, 
tends  to  tecome  more  intense^  felt  as  a  result  of  increased  integration  of 
their  respective  activities.  Similarly,  the  great  variety  of  privileges, 
pay  and  allowances  which  exists  in  the  foreign  affairs  community  creates 
greater  friction  as  the  parts  of  foreign  affairs  are  pulled  closer  together. 
The  feelings  generated  by  these  inequities  can  be  handled  within  any 
given  interpersonal  relationship,  but  only  If  there  are  enough  other  bonds 
between  the  persons  involved. 
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c5^y  exploited?  An  agency  wants  credit  for  what  it  does.  The  Peace 
resources  warT^Cd*  SS&fZ  Z£3T  £  lT  “* 

steS  Lrsl"cPn::iinrs  factor  tended  “ Mte  ~ 

aicc  !faJ%C2tPa*  3nd  tQ  3  certain  extent  AID,  preferred  to  be  generally 
As  a  Pet:  Co™  *"  f°raign  affad~  «— it,. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Peace  Corps  becomes  identified 
as  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  it  loses  its  unique 
approach  to  the  people.  So  far  the  Brazilian  people 
see  us  as  apolitical  and  not  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  establishment. 

freelyrentered0Wo°rti0^  fr°m  intera8ency  negotiations 

j.ree±y  entered  into  by  autonomous  agencies  is  one  t-Mn®  fc.,#-  i 

th8eenSier%CrTed  abOUt  Collaboratlon  being  forced  by  the  Office  of"6 
the  Chief  of  Mission.  Referred  to  as  a  "shotgun  marriaee  »  hi 

fllvorSeaUhlugiathratiT  h^611  the  Peace  CorPs  and  AID’had  some  of  this 
-tnJ  ’  lth°ygb  they  subsequently  became  reasonably  amenable  to  entering 
into  some  collaborative  arrangements  with  each  other.  However  in  ano^fr 

mmS™  ST*  had,propose?  collaboration  betwean  Paaca  Cor^s  and  tiS 
Cnr^l  h±  h  L' sbrenuously  resisted  by  the  Peace  Corps.  A  Peace 

hill  T  Tt  1  beUeVe  °Ur  P°slti°n  on  this  issue  is  appreciated 

?!lLb  ±f  Ambassador  were  both  dynamic  and  not  sensitive  to  this 
issue,  we  would  have  something  to  be  very  concerned  about.”  Peace  Corps 

sented^v  th  ?  that  the  ready>  willing  and  able  human  resource  re^e- 

would  le  e,iploited  by  aid  and  — 

„  'nt<!rS  “U*bpr«lvc  arrangamant,  fraaly  or  undar 

P  ’  tbe  i8eucy  may  begin  to  be  pressured  to  engage  in  its  own 

Sepa::el,to™sPi:8^il  T  Pr:,e  :°rPS  agaln  pr°Vlde:d  an  lustration. 
me  tP“  ,tJ U 211  placed  blShest  priority  in  basic  community  davalop- 

production  b^ttlaScS  ^  Pr:8ra"S  * 

basic  factors,  but  navartbelLs'Cfth'l  1™ TZ^SSTt^JT 
sure  from  AID  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission.  P 

nation”0  ^rfl^T*13*6*!;0”6?18  were associated  with  interagency  coordi¬ 
nation.  The  first  was  that  when  one  office  (e.g.,  AID  Rural  Development) 
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contacted  another  office  for  "guidance"  (e.g.,  political  section  of  State) 
the  first  official  would  get  more  advice  than  wanted,  referred  to  as 
"quarter-backing."  In  addition  to  providing  the  AID  man  with  the  proper 
political  context,  the  political  officer  would  make  judgments  on  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  which  the  AID  man  believed  were  a  matter  of  choice 
within  his  own  realm.  The  second  was  that  when  an  agency  engaged  in 
coordination  with  other  agencies,  the  details  of  the  program  involved  were 
more  likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission 
and  consequently,  the  agency  representative  would  get  closer  supervision 
than  he  preferred. 

In  U.S.  missions  in  Latin  America,  State  and  AID  have  been  partly 
integrated.  There  has  been  a  redistribution  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  State  economic  section  and  AID  in  the  mission  to  Brazil.  This  has 
been  experienced  as  demanding  and  perhaps  threatening.  From  the  way  in 
which  several  officers  expressed  themselves,  it  was  clear  that  the  inte- 
gration  of  formerly  separate  activities  had  been  at  some  substantial 
emotional  cost  to  them.  Also  they  doubted  that  this  new  work  would  be 
relevant  for  their  future  promotions  or  assignments. 

There  was  great  resistance  on  both  sides  to  having  a  State  Foreign 
Service  Officer  report  to  (and  receive  performance  reviews  from)  AID 
offici-3!8  and  vice  versa.  This  resistance  in  part  related  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  were  still  in  separate  career  lines  and  still  rewarded 
for  basically  different  types  of  activities.  It  related  in  part  to  the 
status  incongruity  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  In  some  instances, 
integration  of  these  reporting  relationships  was  resisted  by  the  personnel 
involved  to  the  point  where  some  were  inclined  to  put  their  job  on  the  line. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  agency,  many  of  the  fears, 
concerns  and  objections  to  closer  collaboration  are  based  on  certain 
reality  factors,  although  they  may  be  exaggerated.  For  example,  it  is^ 
possible  that  an  agency  may  become  more  visible  and  get  unwanted  advice, 
supervision,  or  controls.  However,  the  advice  may  be  good.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  if  one  agency  engages  in  a  more  open  review  of  programs,  it 
may  be  persuaded  to  depart  from  its  own  program  priorities;  on  the  other 
hand  the  more  open  influence  system  may  enable  the  agency  to  persuade 
other  agencies  to  change  their  priorities.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  in 
some  instances  the  virtues  of  pluralism  of  philosophies  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  convergence  of  programs,  an  open,  collaborative  country  team 
should  be  able  to  reach  this  conclusion:  that  the  pluralism  should  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  integration.  Many  persons  interviewed  did 
not  perceive  that  a  more  integrated  foreign  affairs  community  would  present 
new  advantages  and  opportunities  for  them  in  terms  of  the  unique  interests 
of  their  own  respective  agencies.  They  did,  however,  appreciate  the 
benefits  to  the  foreign  affairs  community  as  a  whole. 

Administrative  Obstacles.  One  important  factor  limiting  coordination 
was  the  time  involved.  An  attache  reported  spending  one-fourth  of  his 
time  attending  seven  interagency  staff  meetings  each  week.  Another  spokes¬ 
man  pointed  out  that  they  were  thinly  staffed  and  indicated  that  with  the 
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present  staff  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  time  to  coordinate  with  other 
agencies .  The  point  is  a  general  one — it  takes  time  to  maintain  inter¬ 
faces  and  time  was  limited  for  everyone.  However,  a  more  specific  time 
factor  was  the  "too  short"  lead  times  given  to  agencies  by  Washington. 

Thus,  one  agency's  deadlines  for  submission  to  Washington  limited  the 
amount  of  interchanges  that  could  occur  between  that  agency  and  other  durir.B 
the  development  of  a  document. 


Roles,  Mechanisms, 

and  Other  Factors  Promoting  Interagency  Coordination 

There  was  an  impressive  amount  of  potential  benefits  from  interagency 
coordination,  but  just  examining  the  contextual  factors — the  centrifugal 
forces  would  overwhelm  the  centripetal  forces.  Nevertheless,  there 
existed  in  the  United  States  Mission  to  Brazil  a  reasonable  amount  of  inter¬ 
agency  coordination.  From  discussions  with  officials  in  Washington,  the 
author  understood  that  the  level  of  integration  was  regarded  in  this  mission 
as  relatively  good.  The  integration  which  had  developed  appeared  to 
result  from  the  patterns  of  the  ambassador  and  his  staff  assistant  and  other 
organizational  devices  discussed  below. 

The  Ambassador's  Role 


In  theory  and  in  practice  in  Brazil,  the  Ambassador  played  a  key  role 
in  ensuring  the  coordination  occur.  An  interview  with  the  Ambassador  indi¬ 
cated  how  he  handled  differences  and  promoted  integration  of  the  foreign 
affairs  effort. 

The  Ambassador  mentioned  his  differences  with  another  agency,  but 
assured  us  that  they  were  "straightened  out  now."  We  learned  from  other 
interviews  what  this  meant.  Apparently,  a  report  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  without  affording  the  Ambassador  a  prior  opportunity  to  approve 
it.  The  Ambassador  apparently  was  critical  of  specific  parts  of  this  re¬ 
port.  As  one  informed  person  described  the  incident: 

The  Ambassador  took  [X  Agency]  to  the  mat.  The 
effect  was  electric.  It  reminded  me  of  the  famous 
J.  F.  Kennedy  telephone  call  to  the  desk  officer 
inquiring  what  gift  had  been  obtained  for  a  visiting 
head  of  state.  The  voice  came  on  the  line  "this  is 
Jack  Kennedy..."  The  desk  officer  responded  "ho,  ho, 
ho,"  but  then  learned  it  really  was  President  Kennedy. 

After  that  there  were  many  believers.  The  same  thing 
happened  here.  When  [X  Agency]  was  pulled  up  short, 
there  were  many  believers . 

Not  only  did  the  Ambassador  establish  his  own  primacy  over  the  agency 
but  indicated  that  he  now  expected  more  collaboration  between  it  and  other 
agencies . 
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The  Ambassador  stressed  the  importance  of  dealing  with  issues  sooner 
rather  than  later.  "They  can  send  any  report  they  please  to  Washington, 
but  it  must  come  across  my  desk  first.  If  I  disagree,  1  want  a  chance  to 
hit  it  on  the  head  before  it  goes  to  Washington."  He  indicated  that  he 
thought  a  lot  of  differences  could  be  ironed  out  that  way. 

The  Ambassador  noted  that  he  feels  free  to  go  down  into  the  ranks  of 
an  agency  and  get  advice,  opinions,  etc.  "If  there  is  any  army  colonel 
whose  ideas  about  the  military  assistance  program  differ  from  the  general’s, 
I  want  to  know  about  it."  He  insists  upon  an  atmosphere  where  he  has 
direct  access  to  the  subordinate  officials  and  where  they  have  access  to 
him.  In  a  similar  vein,  he  maintained  direct  contact  with  programs,  not 
using  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  as  a  buffer.  "And  if  there  are  frictions, 
I  want  to  know  about  them." 

The  Ambassador  described  a  recent  incident  where  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  prepared  to  "go  to  Washington"  in  an  assertive  way  if  that  was 
necessary  to  achieve  the  kind  of  balance  and  integration  among  agencies  he 
desired.  This  apparently  involved  his  views  of  the  desirable  balance  be¬ 
tween  military  and  economic  aid. 

Apart  from  the  more  or  less  stylistic  elements  of  the  Ambassador's 
influence  over  other  agencies,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  or  his  office 
must:  approve  all  key  appointements  of  agencies;  and  approve  programs  or 
policy  statements  of  agencies,  subject  to  appeal;  clear  outgoing  messages. 

Staff  Assistant 


A  staff  assistant,  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission, 
played  important  roles  in  achieving  coordination.  The  various  functions 
he  performed  are  set  forth  below.  He  was  given  high  marks  for  his  liaison 
skill  by  the  Ambassador  and  others  in  the  foreign  affairs  community. 

The  staff  assistant  served  as  "policy  coordinator,"  following  up  on 
the  implementation  of  decisions  growing  out  of  the  country  team  meetings 
and  other  coordinative  meetings. 

It  would  appear  that  his  approach  to  promoting  coordination  was  through 
skillfully  mentioning  the  Ambassador’s  interest  in  coordination;  arranging 
for  luncheons  between  himself  and  two  people  he  would  like  to  bring 
together;  establishing  relationships  with  key  people  in  various  agencies; 
taking  a  direct  interest  in  the  results  of  these  coordinative  meetings, 
receiving  reports,  keeping  the  Ambassador  informed,  and  reinforcing  the 
activity;  being  a  consultant  to,  as  well  as  an  intermediary  for,  anyone 
wanting  to  make  contact  with  someone  in  another  agency;  helping  to  screen 
out  certain  items  and  ensuring  that  others  get  to  the  Ambassador. 

An  important  integrative  device  coordinated  by  the  staff  assistant 
was  the  "think  tank."  It  was  an  informal  weekly  meeting  of  a  group  of 
broad-guage  thinkers  drawn  from  many  agencies.  They  gathered  together  on 
Monday  evenings  and  attempted  to  think  creatively  about  problems  that  were 
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of  concern  to  the  foreign  affairs  community  as  a  whole.  Members  included 
officers  from  the  Embassy,  AID,  the  military  and  USIS.  Many  of  them  were 
young,  bright  and  incluned  to  take  a  big-picture  or  generalist  view  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  device  seemed  to  be  an  important  factor  for  those 
involved  in  building  interagency  bridges.  Specific  ideas  born  in  the 
group  were  expected  to  result  in  new  programs  or  other  ventures. 

Liaison  Assignments,  Joint  Committees  and  Physical  Proximity 

The  Ambassador  had  used  the  power  of  Iii.j  office  to  make  specific 
assignments  which  could  lead  to  greater  cjui.i±nati«.n.  For  example,  a  poli¬ 
tical  officer  states  that  his  section  was  to  assume  increased  responsibility 
for  liaison  and  coordination  on  political  matters.  Also,  an  incident  in¬ 
volving  two  agencies  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  coordination  com¬ 
mittee  between  them.  The  Ambassador  maintains  a  specific  interest  in  the 
progress  of  this  committee  through  a  staff  assistant  who  is  closely 
following  its  activity.  Apparently  other  coordinating  arrangements  in¬ 
volved  additional  agencies.  In  some  cases,  members  of  one  agency  served  as 
staff  for  another  agency.  At  least  one  USIS  official  was  an  integral  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AID  staff  handling  all  information  matters  virtually  as  an 
insider.  Similarly,  the  Labor  Attache  was  a  labor  specialist  on  the  AID 
staff  and  consequently  exercised  influence  that  was  consistent  with  both 
AID  objectives  and  the  special  inter  sts  of  the  Labor  Attache. 

A  very  important  factor  affecting  the  amount  of  interagency  coordination 
was  physical  proximity  of  the  individuals  who  ideally  should  interact. 

What  is  involved,  for  example,  is  the  question  of  whether  all  staff  in  one 
agency  should  be  located  together  or  whether  there  should  be  some  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  those  who  must  relate  to  each  other  across  agency 
lines.  A  recent  office  reorganization  had  sought  to  bring  together 
officers  that  must  coordinate,  regardless  of  their  agency  affiliation. 

Interpersonal  Familiarity 

An  important  ingredient  in  many  instances  of  interagency  or  inter¬ 
office  coordination  was  interpersonal  familiarity  or  friendship.  One 
official  had  previously  worked  with  the  Ambassador  and  as  a  result  felt 
freer  to  try  to  influence  him.  He  also  described  two  important  inter¬ 
agency  relationships  as  allowing  for  the  proper  amount  of  responsiveness, 
largely  because  he  had  established  personal  friendships  with  key  individuals 
involved.  The  "think  tank"  resulted  from  a  small  friendship  group  of 
interagency  composition;  and  in  turn  served  to  enlarge  the  interpersonal 
network. 


The  Results  of  Interagency  Initiatives 

The  interviews  were  better  at  providing  insight  into  elements  affecting 
interagency  collaboration  than  in  providing  a  general  assessment  of  the 
current  level  of  collaboration.  With  respect  to  each  of  the  types  of 
collaborative  potential,  one  could  cite  some  illustrative  achievement. 
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but  usually  the  opportunity  for  greater  coordination  was  more  impressive 
than  the  achievements.  Still,  compared  with  other  missions,  the  level  of 
interagency  coordination  reportedly  was  well  above  average.  The  remrrks 
by  those  interviewed  provided  other  mixed  indicators;  for  example. 

We  have  our  rivalries,  but  they  are  not  acrimonious. 

We  don't  have  information  restriction;  but  when  it 
comes  to  sharing  resources,  this  is  where  the  problem 
arises . 

I  help  them  do  their  job;  but  they  don't  help  me  do 
mine . 

Compared  with  other  country  teams  I've  know  about, 
relations  here  are  quite  good. 

The  feelings  here  about  being  in  or  out  of  tne 
[Foreign  Service  Officer]  club  are  intense. 

At  the  end  of  one  interview,  one  person  referred  to  having  "poured 
my  heart  out"  during  the  session.  Another  indicated  he  had  had  "a 
catharsis.  This  gives  some  further  indication  that  some  of  the  interagency 
feelings  being  discussed  were  intensely  felt.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  there  was  room  for  improvement. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Flow  Model 


The  United  States  mission  to  Brazil  illustrated  significant  possible 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  interagency  collaboration.  The  form  of  poten¬ 
tial  assistance  ranged  from  information  exchange,  through  mutual  influence 
in  decision  making,  to  collaborative  program  activities.  Few  contextual 
factors  worked  to  encourage  members  of  the  mission  to  exploit  this  potential; 
and  they  were  more  than  offset  by  the  forces  limiting  interagency  coordi¬ 
nation,  which  include  agency  concerns  and  fears,  certain  intergroup  per¬ 
ceptions  and  feelings,  and  a  few  administrative  costs  and  obstacles.  Also 
involved  is  an  "under-recognition  of  the  problem  of  low  coordination," 
which  results  from  the  unique  nature  of  this  social  system.  Thus,  the 
steps  taken  to  deliberately  promote  interagency  coordination  are  quite 
significant.  A  strategic  factor  is  the  Ambassador's  style  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  he  uses  to  integrate  foreign  affairs  activities.  Playing  a  somewhat 
more  informal  but  equally  important  vole  is  the  staff  aide.  Interagency 
exchanges  are  also  provided  by  liaison  assignments,  joint  committees, 
physical  proximity  and  interpersonal  familiarity. 

Interaction  Dynamics  and  Third  Party  Roles 

Certain  types  of  potential  for  interdependence  could  only  be  realized 
via  joint  decision  making— especially  development  planning,  AID  program 
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decisions  and  collaborative  program  ventures.  Both  the  quality  and  amount 
of  multilateral  problem  solving  and  bargaining  among  agencies  with  a  stake 
in  the  development  planning  process  appeared  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  emotional  dimensions  of  interagency  transactions — examples  of  what  we 
have  referred  to  as  identity  conflict.  The  sour.es  and  forms  of  identity 
conflict  operat've  in  the  Brazil  mission  included  stereotypes,  status  in¬ 
congruity,  and  concerns  that  an  agency's  identity  would  be  blurred  or  con¬ 
taminated.  One  device  used  to  minimize  the  impact  of  identity  coi.flict  on 
the  rational  decision  processes  was  to  force  potentially  conflicting  acti¬ 
vities  into  a  single  role.  Some  officials  were  asked  to  take  on  joint  or 
dual  identities,  e.g.,  the  Labor  Attache  also  served  as  the  labor  specialist 
on  the  AID  staff.  A  USIS  officer  also  occupied  an  AID  position. 

The  Ambassador  and  the  staff  assistant  both  performed  third  party 
roles.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  Ambassador  might  be  at  odds  with  the 
official  of  another  agency  and  therefore  very  much  a  participant  to  the  con¬ 
flict  in  question.  But,  at  other  times  he  and  his  staff  assistant  were 
working  to  resolve  a  particular  difference  between  two  other  agencies  or 
trying  to  improve  the  general  level  of  cooperation  between  them. 

The  conclusions  that  emerge  from  the  limited  observation  of  the 
Ambassador  md  his  staff  aide  are  that  their  approaches  were  consistent 
with  each  other  and  were  reasonably  effective.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
have  been  possible  to  extend  the  third  parfv  approach  of  the  staff  assis¬ 
tant  and  to  have  added  to  his  repertory  of  third  party  skills.  The  staff 
assistant  could  have  become  a  major  agent  of  change  assisting  others  in 
their  development  of  the  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  required  « 
to  establish  interagency  contacts,  and  to  strengthen  interagency  relations. 

There  appeared  to  be  other  third  party  possibilities.  Because  this 
particular  social  system  lacked  obvious  and  demanding  symptoms  of  inadequate 
collaboration  and  integration,  it  would  be  desirable  to  invent  supplemen¬ 
tary  organizational  or  leadership  devices  which  define  and  dramatize  the 
collaborative  potential.  For  example,  one  technique  might  involve  the 
periodic  use  of  behavioral  science  diagnosis  and  analysis  similar  to  that 
contained  in  this  report.  With  the  authorization  of  the  ambassador,  a 
country  team  might  use  a  third  party  consultant:  to  interview  personnel 
within  the  key  agencies;  to  report  the  findings  to  the  country  team;  to 
assist  the  team  in  analyzing  additional  data  and  insights;  to  assure  that 
the  important  issues  are  confronted  and  in  a  way  not  too  threatening  to  the 
individuals  concerned;  to  encourage  the  team  to  innovate  procedures  for 
increasing  collaboration  wherever  appropriate;  to  assist  the  team  in 
working  through  or  managing  any  interpersonal  issues  within  the  team  and 
in  planning  ways  to  improve  interagency  relations  at  subordinate  levels . 

Because  of  the  positive  role  which  interpersonal  familiarity  and 
friendship  can  play  in  interagency  coordination,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
create  specific  devices  for  developing  interpersonal  bonds  among  the  key 
positions  in  interagency  relationships.  The  relatively  rapid  and  predict¬ 
able  turnover  of  personnel  in  an  overseas  agency  makes  it  especially 
dssirable  to  supplement  the  natural  opportunities  with  some  accelerating 
processes. 


Jm, 
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Here  it  Is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  third  party  consultants  (em¬ 
ptying  socio-therapeutie  methods)  have  been  used  in  industrial  staff 
groins  to  accelerate  the  processes  of  acquaintance  and  building  relation¬ 
ships  (team  building)  where  three  factors  existed:  low  day-to-day  required 
interaction,  high  potential  for  strategic  collaboration,  and  rapid  turn¬ 
over  in  that  staff  group. 

Certain  other  conditions  and  attitudes  in  the  oversers  foreign  affairs 
conmunity  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  relatively  collaborative 
country  team,  and  make  very  appropriate  the  use  of  team-building  sessions 
employing  behavioral  science  techniques;  (a)  Some  of  the  centripetal 
forces  mentioned  earlier  are  relevant  here,  e.g.,  members  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community  share  common  living  experiences  and  feel  dissociated 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  they  are  geographically  iso¬ 
lated  and  rely  upon  each  other  for  social  interaction,  (b)  The  absence 
of  incompatibility  in  operational  goals  makes  further  coordination  pos¬ 
sible;  the  absence  of  direct  competition  for  funds  or  program  approval  is 
another  facilitating  condition  for  team  building,  (c)  Individuals  do 
have  highly  ambiguous  tasks,  minimum  measures  of  effectiveness  and  non- 
obvious  means  of  accomplishing  goals;  hence,  the  greater  value  in  the  sharing 
of  perceptions  and  evaluations  as  well  as  specific  information,  (d)  Members 
of  the  foreign  affairs  community  have  significant  uncertainty  about:  what 
they  are  trying  to  do;  whether  it  is  what  they  ought  to  be  trying  to  do; 
and  whether  they  are  being  effective  in  what  they  are  doing.  For  example, 
such  doubts  were  expressed  by  the  country  team  in  another  mission;  those 
doubts  led  to  crystallized  statements  of  the  kinds  of  information  needed 
to  clarify  their  objectives  and  strategies  (what  institutions,  what  people, 
what  sector  should  they  be  working  with)  .  There  is  a  real  possibility 
that  a  quite  different  foreign  policy  strategy,  unique  to  Brazil,  might 
develop  with  the  right  kind  of  climate  and  social  system  in  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  This  would  require  high  collaborative  feelings, 
willingness  to  share  perceptions,  information,  doubts,  concerns  and 
responsiblity .  As  we  noted  above,  the  "think  tank"  was  a  start  in  this 
direction,  but  could  have  been  extended  to  a  larger  fraction  of  the  key 
members  of  the  mission. 


CHAPTER  4 


AN  INNOVATIVE  MECHANISM  AT  THE  DESK  LEVEL  IN  WASHINGTON 


This  chapter,  like  Chapter  3,  treats  interagency  relations  at  the 
country  level,  but  here  we  examine  relations  among  Washington  officials 
who  specialize  in  the  affairs  of  a  particular  country.  The  object  of 
the  study,  the  Brazil  Interdepartmental  Group  (BIG),  was  an  experimental 
effort  in  interagency  leadership  and  community  building  in  foreign  affairs. 
It  was  chaired  by  the  Country  Director  of  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs 
of  the  State  Department  and  was  comprised  of  representatives  from  about 
a  dozen  agencies--typically  officials  concerned  with  their  respective 
agencies'  activities  in  Brazil.  In  bureaucratic  parlance,  such  an  of¬ 
ficial  is  responsible  for  the  Brazilian  "desk"  in  his  agency.  The  country 
director  is  the  ambassador's  counterpart  in  the  Washington  organization 
of  t  e  State  Department.  Thus,  when  formed  into  a  group,  they  become  a 
Washington  counterpart  to  the  country  team  in  the  overseas  mission. 

BIG  was  launched  in  May  1966  and  had  been  meeting  approximately  once  a 
month  when  the  study  was  conducted. 1 

BIG  did  not  have  any  direct  formal  authority.  It  did  not  meet  to 
formulate  Integrated  foreign  affairs  policy.  It  did  not  in  any  systematic 
or  explicit  sense  coordinate  the  constituent  agencies'  activities.  Nor 
did  it  meet  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  outstanding  differences  among 
agencies.  Finally,  it  was  not  a  task  force  with  a  specific  mission. 

Nevertheless,  BIG  was  one  of  those  relatively  few  interagency  mecha¬ 
nisms  with  an  almost  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  endorsement.  Why?- - 
because  it  currently  provided  its  members  with  benefits  that  exceeded 
their  cos ts,  it  ridded  a  significant  centripetal  force  among  Washington 
personnel  concerned  with  Brazil.  Therefore,  BIG  indirectly  operated  to 
promote  interagency  coordination,  constructive  resolution  of  differences 
and  an  Integrated  foreign  affairs  policy. 

While  the  group  currently  achieved  satisfying  and  important  results 
through  voluntary  participation,  information  exchange,  mutual  education 
and  attitude  change,  the  chairman  entertained  the  question  whether  this 
type  of  interagency  group  should  become  more  of  a  formal  problem-solving 
and  action  instrument  in  foreign  affairs. 


1  Tills  study  is  based  primarily  on  interviews  with  members  of  BIG  and  other 
officials  ic  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs  in  January  1967.  Some  ad¬ 
ditional  material  was  generated  in  a  BIG  meeting  by  discussion  of  a  draft 
report  assessing  their  fir^t  seven  months  experience  with  the  mechanism. 
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Introduction  -  The  Desk  Level  in  Washington 

Interagency  coordination  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  manifests 
itself  in  various  forms  at  many  levels.  Overseas,  the  ambassador's 
"country  team"  had  become  a  relatively  accepted  concept  and  often  an 
effective  mechanism.  In  March  1966  a  presidential  directive  NSAM  341, 
established  two  high  level  interagency  mechanisms  with  State  Department 
officials  serving  as  executive  chairmen,  i.e.,  with  decision-making 
authority.  An  Interdepartmental  Regional  Group  (IRG)  exists  for  each 
regional  bureau  in  the  State  Department,  chaired  by  the  bureau's  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  The  highesf  level  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG) 
is  headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  These  particular  mechanisms  had 
not  received  much  test  by  early  1966  but  the  assumptions  which  underlie  them 
are  ones  which  persist  and  receive  growing  attention;  namely,  that  more  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  foreign  affairs  activities  is  desirable  for 
the  United  States  and  that  officials  in  the  State  Department  are  expected 
to  take  leadership  roles  in  this  effort. 

Also,  in  March  1966,  the  Department  of  State  created  a  new  position 
of  country  director.  The  Department  of  State  Foreign  Affa. ci  Ma  lal  Cir¬ 
cular  #385,  March  5,  1966  set  forth  the  position  as  follow u: 

A  new  position  of  Country  Director  will  be  established 
in  the  regional  bureaus  to  serve  as  the  single  focus  of 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  coordination  of  depart¬ 
mental  and  interdepartmental  activities  concerning  his 
country  or  countries  of  assignment.  In  particular  he  will: 

a.  provide  continuing  departmental  and  inter¬ 
departmental  leadership  in  planning,  coordination, 
and  implementation  of  decisions; 

b.  raise  specific  matters  for  consideration  by  the 
IRG,  and  bring  detailed  knowledge  to  IRG  discussions 
when  so  requested; 

c.  serve  as  the  base  for  crisis  task  force  operations 
as  necessary. 

The  Country  Director  will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  Ambassador's  needs  are  served  both  within  the  Department  and 
government-wide.  He  will  ensure  that  the  mission  is  fully  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  full  range  of  its  requirements:  policy,  operations 
and  administration. 

Each  Country  Director  will  organize  and  develop  such  con¬ 
tacts,  channels  and  mechanisms  as  are  appropriate  to  and  necessary 
for  full  interdepartmental  leadership  on  country  matters,  and  for 
full  support  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 2 


^Department  of  State  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  (315). 
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Thus,  country  directors  were  also  expected  to  perforin  some  inter¬ 
agency  functions,  but  there  was  no  formal  provision  for  an  interagency 
group  with  executive  chairmanship  at  the  county  level  in  Washington 
comparable  to  either  the  overseas  country  team  or  the  IRG  and  SIG. 

However,  the  Latin  American  IRG  asked  each  country  director  to  identify 
and  list  representatives  from  every  agency  with  which  his  office  dealt. 

These  documents  were  then  approved  by  IRG  so  that  presumably  an  official 
interagency  list  existed  for  all  country  directors  in  Latin  America. 

No  systematic  canvass  was  made  of  these  country  directors  to  determine 
precisely  their  respective  practices  in  coordinating  interagency  affairs. 
However,  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs  clearly  had  gone  further  than 
other  offices  in  testing  the  value  of  an  interagency  group  at  this  level. 

Since  we  are  focusing  on  a  group  which  is  the  Washington  counterpart 
to  the  country  team  in  the  U.S.  Mission,  some  of  our  analysis  in  Chapter  3 
is  applicable  here.  Particularly  relevant  are  the  types  of  potential  inter¬ 
dependence  which  exist  among  agencies  and  the  forces  that  limit  interagency 
coordination.  Although  most  of  the  same  types  of  potential  interdependence 
and  obstacles  to  coordination  exist  in  the  interagency  network  at  the 
country  level  in  Waahington,  they  are  somewhat  weaker  or  less  urgent  than 
in  the  field.  There  were  exceptions;  for  example  Brazilian  desk  officers 
in  the  Washington  agencies  were  physically  more  dispersed  throughout  the 
U.S.  capital  than  their  overseas  counterparts  were  in  Rio.  In  any  event, 
the  level  of  integration  which  typically  obtains  at  the  country  level  in 
Washington  leaves  enormous  room  for  improvement  and  the  prevailing  force 
of  the  interagency  environment  works  against  integration. 


The  Structure  and  Management  of  BIG 

Fourteen  agencies  and/or  separate  functional  offices  were  represented 
on  BIG.  Figure  4.1  depicts  the  functional  interagency  relationships  which 
were  reported  to  exist  prior  to  the  formation  of  BIG.  There  were  a  total 
of  22  relationships  between  pairs  of  offices  which  frequently  had  to  co¬ 
ordinate  activities,  share  information,  or  execute  other  types  of  inter¬ 
agency  transactions.  The  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs  handled  the  State-AID 
end  of  those  transactions.  Thus,  although  the  Country  Director  represented 
the  Office  on  BIG,  his  deputy  and  the  top  AID  official  in  the  Office  of 
Brazilian  Affairs  also  attended  meetings. 

Of  the  the  other  relationships  ahown  on  the  chart,  three  involved  an 
agency  official  other  than  the  one  who  attended  BIG;  e.g.,  the  INR  member 
of  BIG  did  not  deal  with  the  CIA  official  who  attended  the  meetings-  he 
dealt  with  a  different  CIA  official.  A  similar  situation  existed  in  the 
Commerce-Treasury  and  IADS-Treasury  relationships.  Seven  of  these  inter¬ 
agency  relationships  involved  pairs  where  both  persons  are  members  of  BIG. 

BIG  was  comprised  of  at  least  three  "communities":  intelligence,  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic.  The  USIA  and  Peace  Corps  might  be  characterized  as  a 
fourth  "cultural-informational"  community.  Although  not  shown  in  the  diagram, 
the  AID  side  of  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs  was  clearly  a  member  of  the 
economic  community.  Note  that  interagency  relations  naturally  tended  to 


Key: 

USIA:  United  Statts  Information  Agency 

State/INR:  Department  of  State/Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
DA/FAS:  Department  of  Agriculture  (service  with  responsibility  for 
food  sales  and  other  agricultural  concessions) 

DA/IADS:  Department  of  Agriculture/ International  Agriculture  Development 
Service 

E.I.  Bank:  Export-Import  Bank 

DOD/JCS:  Department  of  Defense/Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
DOD/ISA:  Department  of  Defense/Intemational  Security  Analysis  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

DOD/DIA:  Department  of  Defense/Defens e  Intelligence  Agency  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Note:  INR,  CIA  and  DIA  are  members  of  United  States  Intelligence  Bureau; 

Commerce,  Treasury  and  EIB  are  members  of  National  Advisory  Council 
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cluster  within  "communities";  and  that  any  transactions  outside  the  com¬ 
munity  involved  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs.  For  example,  no  normal 
functional  relations  existed  between  the  economic  community  and  the 
military  or  intelligence  communities;  and  consequently,  little  or  no 
dialogue  occurred  between  them  apart  from  the  BIG  development.  Unless 
interagency  contacts  were  required,  they  were  unlikely  to  develop  on 
their  own  because  of  physical  distances  separating  offices  in  Washington, 
historical  autonomy  and  separation,  and  different  primary  concerns. 

Meetings  of  BIG  had  been  held  with  reasonable  regularity,  approximately 
monthly,  since  May  1966,  but  only  when  and  if  there  had  been  a  definite 
occasion,  such  as  the  presence  in  Washington  of  a  knowledgeable  person  from 
the  mission  in  Brazil.  Normally,  meetings  featured  a  main  speaker 
who  had  unique  information  or  experience  and/or  provocative  views.  These 
brief  presentations  were  followed  by  questions  and  answers.  In  addition  to 
topics  presented  by  an  outside  Speaker,  discussion  topics  were  initiated 
by  the  chairman  and  in  a  few  cases,  by  other  members. 

Interviews  with  members  of  BIG  suggested  that  the  following  were  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  of  the  way  the  chairman  handled  the  meetings. 

First,  the  chairman  tried  with  apparent  success  not  to  dominate  the 
discussion  or  regulate  it  with  a  heavy  hand.  Other  members  creldit  him 
with  establishing  a  good  framework  to  lead  from  one  topic  to  another, 
using  good  judgment  in  making  these  transitions  and  doing  so  unobtrusively. 

Second,  the  chairman  encouraged  participation  from  all  members  by 
specifically  inviting  comment  or  questions  before  a  topic  was  dropped. 
Nevertheless,  as  several  members  observed,  "a  person  can  regulate  his  own 
Par^^ciPat-LOn  according  to  his  potential  contribution  and  his  own  needs  for 
information  or  ideas."  The  result  was  uneven  participation. 

Third,  the  chairman  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  the  same  person 
from  an  agency  attend  all  meetings  in  order  to  build  up  Interpersonal  famil- 
iarity,  trust,  commitment  and  sense  of  membership.  In  the  interviews,  many 
members  expressed  firm  intention  and  desire  to  attend  all  meetings,  sending 
substitutes  only  if  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  go  themselves.  Also 
to  heighten  the  sense  of  membership,  the  chairman  made  special  attempts 
to  differentiate  visitors  from  regular  members,  requesting  regular  members 
to  sit  at  the  table  and  encouraging  them  to  participate.  Visitors  sat  in 
obstrver  roles. 

Fourth,  dissenting  views  were  encouraged  and  sometimes  solicited  by 
the  chairman  and  other  members.  An  example  of  the  type  of  differences  which 
the  group  tried  to  sharpen  rather  than  ignore  was  an  interchange  between 
those  who*  in  trying  to  anticipate  a  given  Brazilian  official's  policies, 
would  stress  his  personality  and  those  who  would  stress  the  nature  of  the 
problems  he  had  to  face. 

Fifth,  "it  is  important"  thab.no  minutes  are  taken  in  the  meetings. 

One  person  believed  this  was  a  "passport  for  complete  candor."  While  many 
shared  this  view,  a  few  felt  more  constrained.  Later  we  shall  analyze  these 
differing  views  of  the  perceived  risks  of  certain  types  of  participation. 
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Benefits  Derived  from  EIG 

» 

Members  of  BIG,  including  the  chairman,  were  asked:  "Does  BIG  perform 
any  useful  functions  for  you?  If  so,  what  are  they?"  Below  is  an  analysis 
of  their  responses  and  some  conclusions  about  the  purposes  currently  served 
by  BIG  as  it  operated  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Information  Exchange  and  Mutual  Education 

BIC  provided  a  forum  which  accomplished  a  kind  of  interagency  communi¬ 
cation  which  did  not  otherwise  occur.  Most  of  the  members  emphasized  the 
information  and  education  they  derived  from  the  meetings.  For  example, 
they  cited  the  paradox  that  with  agency  autonomy  goes  a  certain  isolation 
from  other  elements  of  the  foreign  affairs  community;  and  then  indicated 
that  BIG  helped  overcome  this  dilemma  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
persons  concerned  with  Brazilian  affairs  whom  they  would  not  otherwise  meet. 

A  few  stressed  their  improved  opportunity  to  make  an  input  into  the 
policy-making  process.  One  member  stated: 

This  type  of  mechanism  was  long  needed.  I  know,  I've 
concentrated  on  Latin  America  and  Brazil  for  14  years. 

Then  came  the  SIG  and  the  IRG,  which  still  didn't  mean 
anything  until  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs  took  the  bull 
by  the  horn  and  made  me  a  participant  in  the  process.  Prior 
to  this  development,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  make  a  sub¬ 
stantive  input  into  U. S.  foreign  policy  in  areas  where 
I  had  some  long  experience  and  some  definite  views. 

Some  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  this  information  exchange  system 
are  discussed  below. 

Bridging  Communities.  BIG  bridged  several  communities  (or  clusters) 
within  the  larger  foreign  affairs  community.  It  was  used  as  a  mechanism 
for  interchanges  among  the  economic,  military^  and  intelligence  communities 
and  the  Office  of  Brazilian  Affairs.  As  shown  in  Figure  4.1,  there  ex¬ 
isted  apart  from  BIG  a  substantial  amount  of  communication  within  those 
clusters  as  a  result  of  bilateral  transactions  or  specialized  coordinating 
groups  such  as  the  National  Advisory  Council.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  members  typically  stressed  the  importance  of  the  contributions  of 
other  members  who  belonged  to  a  totally  different  part  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  Consider  two  illustrative  comments,  the  first  from  a 
member  of  the  economic  community  and  the  second  from  the  intelligence 
community: 


What  I'm  getting  out  of  it  is  a  far  better  understanding 
of  the  political  developments  ...  It's  particularly  helpful 
because  we  are  small  and  don't  have  our  own  research  or¬ 
ganization. 
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I  was  very  interested  in  learning  from  the  economic 
community  about  the  volume  of  U.S.  investments  waiting  to 
flow  into  Brazil.  Previously  I  had  the  feeling  that  there 
was  not  a  significant  amount  of  capital  willing  to  flow 
into  Brazil.  I  also  gained  other  valuable  specific  details 
about  this  problem.  This  helps  fill  out  my  total  picture  of 
the  Brazilian  situation.  It  was  also  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  was  international  confidence— at  least  in  the 
economic  sense. 

Obviously,  in  addition  to  the  exchange  of  information  described  above, 
there  was  some  attempt  to  synthesize  or  piece  together  the  information. 

A  member  from  an  economic  agency  said:  "We  get  reviews  of  the  political 
conditions  and  economic  conditions  and  reports  from  the  military  and  we 
can  then  see  the  tie-in  among  these." 

Almost  all  members  found  BIG  useful  in  gaining  a  better  understanding 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  reported  by  the  chairman,  and  in  particular,  to 
learn  his  views.  Usually  this  would  have  general  value,  but  occasionally, 
it  had  more  immediate  action  implications  for  a  member. 

Communicating  Nuances.  For  a  limited  number  of  important  topics,  the 
meetings  allowed  for  a  more  complete,  higher  fidelity  type  of  interagency 
communications,  including  nuances  of  meaning,  the  feeling  tone  associated 
with  views,  and  the  degree  of  tentativeness  with  which  positions  were  ad¬ 
vanced  . 

As  one  person  said,  "In  an  informal  meeting,  you  can  say  things-- 
impressions  and  opinions--which  you  can't  state  in  a  formal  report." 

The  opportunity  for  this  informal  communication  would  appear  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  bureaucracies,  where  in  the  words  of  one  person 
There  is  an  incentive  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  documents,  other 
pieces  of  paper,  and  formal  meetings.  Here  one  can  make  less  guarded 
statements  with  less  risk  of  being  embarrassed  if  a  prediction  doesn't 
come  true  or  if  a  hunch  proves  wrong." 

Several  persons  believed  important  additional  information  had  on 
several  occasions  been  produced  because  of  the  opportunity  to  probe. 

By  talking  in  an  informal  meeting  where  some  confidence  and  trust  had 
developed,  the  others  could  ask  discerning,  probing,  and  challenging 
questions  which  would  make  the  speaker  both  clarify  his  position  and 
identify  his  supporting  evidence. 

The  above  aspects  of  more  complete  communication  resulted  because 
the  information  exchange  was  face-to-face,  was  not  "for  the  record,"  and 
occurred  in  the  context  of  growing  interpersonal  respect  and  truGt. 

Provocative  of  New  Thinking.  Members  reported  that  the  BIG  meetings 
had  a  variety  of  types  of  constructive  influences  on  their  thinking  about 
foreign  affairs  issues:  challenging  current  assumptions,  promoting  broader 
perspectives  and  encouraging  strategic  and  contingency  planning.  The 
remarks  below  are  illustrative  of  these  reactions: 
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Your  eyes  get  opened  up.  Someone  challenges  with 
the  assertation  that  we  may  be  paying  too  much  attention  ^ 
to  the  youth  in  Brazil.  Even  if  he  is  just  being  a  devil  s 
advocate,  that  stimulates  our  thinking. 

When  you  assume  there  is  a  general  recession  and 
then  an  informed  person  points  out  that  you  have  to  wait 
six  weeks  to  get  delivery  on  a  car,  it  presses  you  to 
refine  your  thinking. 

A  few  stressed  the  influence  toward  broader  thinking: 

1  am  involved  in  minute  detail  handling  of  day-to- 
day  program  matters.  It's  useful  to  be  forced  to  think 
in  broader  terms. 

I  believe  it  impresses  upon  those  from  other  agencies 
the  breadth  of  State's  view--it  is  broader  than  juot  political. 

I  better  appreciate  the  many  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  which  are  not  of  direct  concern  to  others  of  us. 

Constructive  Mixture  of  Dissent.  Challenge,  Convergence  and  Assimila 
tion  of  Viewpoints.  This  was  probably  more  in  potential  than  past  con¬ 
sequences,  but  there  appeared  to  be  the  ingredients  of  constructive  an 
dynamic  balance  of  disagreement  and  agreement. 

Treasury  spells  out  its  views  on  a  matter  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with;  later  I  hear  it  sharply  attacked  and  find  that 
I  tend  to  defend  it. 

With  respect  to  the  traditional  Peace  Corps -Military 
differences,  although  I  can't  document  it,  I  somehow  feel 
each  has  absorbed  some  of  the  other's  point  of  view. 


I  hope  that  over  time  the  [X]  agency  will  come  to 
better  appreciate  the  potential  role  of  the  rural  population 
in  both  economic  and  political  arenas. 


It  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  a  few  other  differences  in  views  among 
the  agencies  represented  on  BIG.  State  and  AID  encouraged  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  make  loans  for  political  impact  or  for  internal  development 
whereas  Export-Import  Bank  tended  to  take  a  more  conservative  view  in 
judging  the  specific  quality  of  the  applicant  exporter  from  U.S.  or  im¬ 
porter  in  the  host  country.  AID  invariably  wanted  the  Bank  to  make  more 
loans.  For  its  part  Commerce  had  typically  urged  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
proceed  in  a  liberal  way  in  order  to  promote  U.S.  exports.  In  contrast, 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  were  arguing  against  extending  more 
credit.  AID  was  more  willing  than  Treasury  for  the  United  States  to  buy 
local  currency  to  meet  certain  program  costs  in  the  host  country;  Treasury 
urged  more  strings  on  program  loans  requiring  spending  on  U.S.  items. 
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Constraints  on  Free  Communication.  Hot  all  members  felt  free  to 
express  their  views  in  this  forum.  Some  of  the  members  who  acknowledged 
the  value  they  received  from  the  group  meetings  were  reluctant  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  fully  as  others.  For  purposes  of  contrast,  first  consider 
the  view  of  an  active  member: 

I  feel  no  inhibitions  in  leveling  with  this  group* 

If  my  superiors  knew  everything  I  said,  they  might  cringe. 

But  then,  that's  more  or  less  my  general  style  and  they 
realize  it. 


But  another  member  was  constrained  in  participating  in  part  because: 

If  I  give  an  opinion,  this  agency  is  saying  thus  and 
so;  it  gets  to  my  superiors  and  they  come  to  me.  I  like  to 
make  statements  only  if  I  am  already  instructed  on  the  matter. 

Another  member  indicated  two  additional  reasons  why  he  was  reluctant 
to  make  a  presentation  on  a  topic  of  concern  to  many  other  agencies  and 
with  broad  implications  for  U.  S.  foreign  policy  with  Brazil.  First,  "It 
would  not  be  of  direct  interest  to  many  members  of  BIG."  Second,  "We  don't 
want  to  encourage  new  pressure  from  other  agencies."  He  made  an  even  broader 
statement,  "I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  policies  we  are  involved  in  should 
be  discussed  in  that  group."  Referring  to  a  particular  issue,  he  said,  "This 
is  hashed  out  on  all  levels  with  Agency  B  in  a  friendly  dialogue." 

Hopefully,  the  overall  consequences  of  the  discussion  which  does  occur 
would  be  better  forecasting,  more  willingness  to  challenge  current  assumptions, 
more  creative  thinking,  more  application  of  the  other  person's  point  of  view 
and  policies,  and  a  better  feedback  on  one's  own  policies. 


Re lationship  Bui Id  ins 


BIG  has  helped  build  relationships  among  its  members  which  in  turn 
ac Llitated  bilateral  and  trilateral  interagency  transactions  apart  from 
the  group. 


Establishing  Contacts.  Attending  the  meeting  with  others  created  or 
reinforced  a  network  of  interagency  contacts  among  those  dealing  with  Brazilian 
affairs. 


Becoming  acquainted  with  personalities  makes  other  phone 
calls  later  more  likely,  more  efficient  and  more  productive. 

Because  Brazil  is  a  quiescent  state  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  don't  have  any  other  occasion  to  contact  many  people 
on  BIG.  If  a  crisis  develops,  I  would  be  able  to  establish 
contacts  readily. 

Almost  everyone  could  cite  one  or  more  Relationships  that  have  been 
created  or  in  some  way  strengthened.  A  majority  of  the  members  reported 
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somewhat  strengthened  connection  with  State.  In  addition,  among  other 
agencies,  four  relationships  were  identified  as  strengthened;  and  four 
new  relationships  were  cited.  Three  of  these  new  relationships  crossed 
the  communities'  boundaries  shown  in  Figure  4.1. 

Increased  Respect  and  Confidence.  There  was  evidence  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship-building  role  of  BIG  involved  more  than  merely  becoming  personally 
acquainted.  In  many  instances,  the  interchanges  led  to  increased  profes¬ 
sional  respect;  and/or  a  greater  confidence  that  there  were  truly  shared 
goals  among  the  many  agencies  which  comprised  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
As  a  conoequence,  there  was  heightened  responsiveness  to  another  agencies' 
requests . 


This  has  made  the  Country  Director  more  accessible... 
brought  him  into  our  circuit.  I  believe  he  had  developed 
an  appreciation  for  what  those  of  us  at  the  Indian  level 
have  to  contribute.  My  own  confidence  has  developed.  If 
he  called  me  before,  I  would  have  been  cautious,  now  I  would 
do  anything  he  asked  of  me. 

I  find  that  it  has  enhanced  mutual  trust  and  understanding 
so  that  when  I  might  call  another  member  and  say  there  is  a 
problem,  but  I  need  your  concurrence,  he  is  more  likely  to  say 
put  me  down. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  number  of  people  with  an  interest 
in  Brazil;  and  with  the  calibre  of  these  people.  I  am  re¬ 
assured  about  the  extent  to  which  we  have  common  goals-- 
having  Uncle  Sam's  best  interest  at  heart.  There  are  fewer 
differences  than  I  have  been  led  to  believe  from  what  I  read. 

By  the  same  token,  there  was  evidence  that  newly  found  respect  was  not 
a  universal  reaction.  A  few  reactions  were  voiced  and  negative  stereotypes 
persisted. 

Enhances  Sense  of  Reality  and  Importance  of  Brazil 

A  variety  of  comments  suggested  that  BIG  meetings  had  the  following  re¬ 
lated  effects  for  different  members:  (a)  underscored  the  uniqueness  and 
importance  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States;  (b)  rekindled  involvement  with 
Brazil  for  those  who  have  been  there  several  years  ago;  (c)  increased  the 
reality  of  Brazil  for  those  who  have  never  been  there;  (d)  created  esprit 
de  corps  among  "Braz ilianists . "  Illustrative  comments  follow: 

The  group,  just  by  getting  together,  reinforces  my 
view  of  the  importance  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States.  We 
know  it  can  be  and  is  the  leader  in  Latin  America. 

It  reinforces  the  feeling  of  entity  of  Brazil,  rather 
than  one's  own  function.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  agency 
who  thinks  exclusively  about  Brasil.  When  I  got  over  to 
the  BIG  meeting,  I  learn  about  Brazil  from  others  who  both 
know  and  care.  Here  there  is  not  the  interest  in  details. 
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Aid  of  Members  within  Their  Respective  Agencies 

Responses  by  those  interviewed  indicated  that  for  some  the  BIG  meetings 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  their  value,  performance  and  perhaps  influence 
within  their  respective  agencies,  both  in  Washington  and  with  respect  to 
their  field  counterparts. 

Many,  if  not  most,  members  briefed  their  superiors  on  important  matters 
discussed  in  the  BIG  meetings,  passing  on  the  feeling  and  flavor  as  well  as 
the  essential  content.  By  not  only  being  more  informed  about  an  issue,  but 
also  being  able  to  anticipate  agreement  or  disagreement  on  the  part  of  another 
agency,  the  members'  ideas  and  recommendations  carried  more  weight. 


Summary:  Community  Building 

Figure  4.1  depicts  interagency  relations  before  May  1966.  BIG  was  an 
effort  at  system  building,  creating  a  larger  community  embracing  several 
clusters  of  agencies.  Flowing  between  the  personnel  representing  diffe  ent 
communities  was  more  information,  more  respect,  more  constructive  ctnllenges 
and  more  attempts  at  persuasion  supported  by  direct  experience  or  facts  and  ^ 
analysis.  Thus,  a  second  diagram  portraying  the  community  of  "Brazilianists 
in  January  1967  would  show  (a)  additional  emergent  bilateral  contacts  between 
representatives  of  agencies  from  different  subcommunities,  e.g.,  intelligence 
and  economic ;  (b)  strengthened  bilateral  relationships  where  they  existed 
before;  (c)  all  of  these  agency  representatives  located  within  the  BIG  community. 


A  More  Potent  Role  for  BIG 

Members  were  invited  to  state  their  views  regarding  a  more  direct  action 
and/or  problem-solving  role  for  BIG.  What  follows  are  the  interview  responses 
and  analysis  regarding  the  potential  and  limitations  inherent  in  this  type  of 
interagency  mechanism. 

The  Country  Director's  Ideas 

Several  officials  interviewed  in  the  State  Department  expressed  the  hope 
and  belief  that  an  interagency  group  could  be  an  effective  and  potent  in¬ 
strument  at  the  country  level.  The  chairman  of  BIG  shared  this  ultimate 
objective,  although  he  later  recognized  the  factors  which  tend  to  limit  the 
future  of  the  group.  He  expressed  his  hopes  and  long-run  expectations  as 
follows: 

First,  in  terras  of  the  psychological  nature  of  the  group,  he  saw  it 
currently  as  "incompletely  coalesced."  He  said  that  most  members  wor>  par¬ 
ticipating  but  hoped  that  all  would  become  equally  involved,  and  that  the 
group  would  become  a  "unity." 

Second,  if  the  group  were  to  develop  satisfactorily  along  these  lines, 
he  said  he  wanted  it  "to  become  a  problem-solving  group.  When  I  or  someone 
else  present  a  problem,  we  discuss  ic,  and  a  solution  emerges." 
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Third,  he  wanted  it  to  be  the  key  building  block  in  Washington  for 
policy  making  regarding  Brazil.  As  an  example  of  what  he  contemplated, 
he  described  a  situation  along  these  lines: 

Most  agencies  prepare  an  annual  budget  as  well  as  longer- 
run  projections.  The  budgets  must  be  related  to  the  policy 
of  the  agency.  Let's  assume  an  agency  presents  a  report  on 
its  goals  and  strategies  for  Brazil.  The  report  has  been 
worked  over  by  both  the  field  and  the  agency's  staff  in 
Washington.  Now  assume  that  the  report  is  presented  to 
BIG,  and  different  views,  based  on  additional  Washington  or 
headquarters  considerations,  are  advanced  by  the  diverse 
membership  of  this  group;  and  that  the  group  converges  on 
somewhat  different  goals  or  strategies  for  that  agency. 

If  the  agency  representative  centrally  involved  in  BIG  got  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  revised  program  from  the  field  and  his  superiors,  then  the  group 
would  have  successfully  performed  an  important  policy- formulating  role. 
However,  if  the  other  agency  did  not  buy  the  BIG-recommended  goals  or  strat¬ 
egies,  then  BIG's  views  would  not  prevail  unless  it  had  increased  formal 
power.  The  logical  consequence  would  then  be  to  feed  the  disagreement  up 
the  line  into  the  IRG-SIG  system,  in  which  case  BIG  would  be  playing  a 
key  role  in  identifying  and  surfacing  for  decision  important  policy  ques¬ 
tions  on  Brazil. 

Fourth,  the  chairman  also  described  a  situation  where  BIG  would  share 
the  policy-making  influence  which  resides  within  the  Office  of  the  Country 
Director.  He  described  some  key  alternative  policy  stances  which  State  could 
take  with  respect  to  Brazil  in  the  coming  year.  Each  stance  was  appropriate 
depending  in  part  upon  certain  assumptions  one  made  and  weights  one  assigned 
to  different  facts  in  the  situation.  He  foresaw  a  group  such  as  BIG  having 
the  potential  to  be  very  influential  ir.  his  own  recommendations  on  this  type 
of  matter. 

Finally,  the  chairman  had  hoped  that  an  "additional  consequence  of  a 
productive,  knowledgeable  group  would  be  an  increased  and  more  enlightened 
interest  in  Brazil  on  the  part  of  departments  and  agencies  with  some  in¬ 
volvement  in  foreign  affairs.  We  need  to  get  people  at  the  assistant 
secretary  level  better  informed  on  foreign  affairs  generally  and  on  Brazil 
particularly. " 

Member  Responses 

Members  were  interviewed  and  asked  for  their  views  about  becoming  more 
of  a  "policy-making  group,"  which  was  how  the  chairman  sometimes  phrased  his 
hopes  for  the  group.  Before  presenting  the  details  of  the  responses  to  this 
particular  question,  it  would  be  helpful  to  analyze  the  group  membership  in 
terms  of  the  type  of  their  involvement  (active  versus  passive)  and  the  type 
of  their  expectation  (more  decision-making  versus  status  quo). 

Three  (or  perhaps  four)  persons  expressed  higher  expectations  of  the 
group  as  a  vehicle  for  action  and  policy  making.  They  were  also  active 
members . 
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The  great  majority  were  satisfied,  in  fact,  quite  enthusiastic,  with  the 
format  and  value  of  BIG  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  had  been  playing  a 
relatively  active  role  in  presenting  ideas  and  challenging  others.  Others 
a  been  relatively  passive,  being  able  to  gain  from  the  reports  or  the  inter¬ 
changes  of  others,  but  not  feeling  they  had  anything  to  contribute.  One  (or 
two)  liked  the  group  meeting  in  particular  because  it  did  not  make  any  demands 
upon  him  to  state  his  agency's  position. 


Finally,  one  (or  two)  believed  BIG  was  somewhat  of  a  luxury  without  real 
functional  value,  but  enjoyed  some  aspects  of  it. 

Analyses  and  Implications 


At  the  time  of  this  study  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  BIG  members 
would  continue  to  develop  increasing  interpersonal  trust  and  respect,  more 
confidence  in  the  mutuality  of  their  respective  goals  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
a  higher  level  of  information  and  competence  in  handling  the  many  viewpoints 
and  criteria  required  to  deal  with  multi-agency  issues.  Certainly  as  the 

group  developed  in  these  respects,  it  could  become  a  more  potent  instrument 
in  foreign  affairs. 


On  the  one  hand,  this  potency  could  mean  that  BIG  improved  in  performing 
its  current  functions,  Information  exchange  and  mutual  education,  strengthening 
relationships  which  facilitate  bilateral  interagency  transactions,  enhancing 
the  importance  and  reality  of  Brazilian  affairs,  etc.  Thus,  it  could  contribute 
— n~reft to  inte8rated  foreign  affairs  policy  nuking  via  information,  education 
and  informal  influence  processes.  Also,  it  could  contribute  indirectly  to  the 
problem  solving  and  action  taking  on  specific  issues  via  strengthening  the  re¬ 
lationships  which  were  the  mechanisms  for  bilateral  interagency  transactions. 


t*ie  other  hand,  this  potency  could  be  accomplished  by  an  assumption 
of  additional  functions,  engaging  more  directly  in  policy  making,  problem 
solving  and  action  taking.  Several  factors  can  be  identified  which  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  this  development. 


If  BIG  were  to  become  more  of  an  action  group,  some  members  who  were 
currently  enthusiastic  about  BIG  would  become  ambivalent.  Consider,  for 
example,  one  member  for  whom  the  permissive  style  of  the  leader  and  the  non¬ 
action  nature  of  the  meeting  made  this  group  a  uniquely  satisfying  experience. 
This  person  was  an  enthusiastic,  albeit  passive,  member:  he  valued  greatly 
the  insight  he  gained  into  the  political  condition  in  Brazil,  but  also  greatly 
resisted  the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  group  even  a  report  on  his  agency's 
policy  posit  ions  and  rationale.  This  in  part  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
agency  s  current  policy  positi-m  and  in  part  from  the  individual's  personal 
style.  Two  other  persons  expressed  reluctance  to  present  problems  in  their 
respective  areas  because  they  did  not  want  other  agencies  to  use  this  as  a 
basis  for  becoming  involved  in  the  problems. 


Increasing  the  formal  power  of  BIG  would  tend  to  inhibit  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  discussions  which  bridge  communities  and  agencies.  At  least 
one  person  felt  freer  to  express  opinions,  share  and  advocate  interpretations, 
precisely  because  he  did  not  see  himself  as  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
agency.  He  didn't  clear  his  contribution  with  iiis  superiors.  A  related 
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point  is  that  many  other  members  felt  freer  to  contribute  candidly  now 
because  the  group  itself  was  a  forum,  not  a  decision-making  group.  Thus, 
members  felt  less  need  to  evaluate  their  remarks  in  terms  of  how  they 
related  to  specific  issues. 

More  emphasis  on  decision  making  would  ^ake  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  general  interest  of  the  total  group.  The  advantage  of  the 
forum  was  that  both  individuals  and  the  group  could  accumulate  information, 
ideas,  and  doubts,  for  which  they  might  not  have  any  direct  or  immediate 
need,  but  which  could  have  indirect  or  subsequent  value.  In  contrast,  a 
dec'dion-making  or  deliberative  group  would  tend  to  give  priority  to  in- 
f  rmation  which  could  be  directly  related  to  immediate  issues.  Discussions 
leading  to  decision,  policies  or  actions  would  require  more  time  devoted 
to  a  particular  topic.  Sustained  attention  to  a  given  issue  was  likely 
to  lose  the  interest  of  some  members.  The  interests  of  members  of  the 
group  were  so  diverse  that  when  they  were  asked  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  type  of  valuable  knowledge  or  insights  which  they  gained  from  the 
sessions,  there  was  almost  no  duplication  of  illustrations  among  the  dozen 
members  interviewed. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  problems  suggested  by  the  above  factors  csn 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  more  fundamental  issues  are  raised  by  assuming 
decision-making  functions: 

Many  members  of  BIG  did  not  have  sufficient  authority  within  their  own 
respective  agencies  to  contribute  effectively  to  Interagency  decision-making. 
To  the  extent  that  the  present  members  don't  have  sufficient  authority,  one 
would  create  either  frustration  in  BIG  or  an  attempt  to  change  the  member¬ 
ship  or  both.  Also  an  attempt  to  change  the  membership  to  include  higher 
level  officials  would  run  into  the  dilemma  that  these  officials  have  respon¬ 
sibility  much  larger  than  Brazil  and  therefore  would  not  have  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  Brazil  possessed  by  the  present  members.  Nor  would  these 
higher  level  officials  be  as  able  to  meet  the  time  demands  of  BIG  which  would 
increase  were  the  group  to  enlarge  its  functions. 

An  early  draft  of  this  report  was  presented  in  a  meeting  of  BIG  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  group's  self-assessment  of  BIG's  purposes,  methods 
and  value.  The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  advantages  of  informality  and 
community  building  outweigh  those  which  would  result  from  more  structure 
and  enlargement  of  formal  power.  For  example,  the  use  of  formal,  published 
agendae  would  increase  the  necessity  for  several  members  to  check  with 
higher  level  officials  and  other  groups  within  their  ovn  agency  prior  to 
a  meeting,  and  then  to  attend  the  meeting  more  as  a  formal  representative. 

This  type  of  institutionalization  was  not  only  seen  as  cumbersome  but  also 
as  inhibiting  the  free  exchange  of  views  now  possible.  The  report  and  the 
discussion  which  ensued  enabled  the  chairm.  and  the  group  to  converge  on 
common  expectations.  They  concluded  that  it  was  realistic  and  desirable 
to  emphasize  the  present  mutual  education  and  information  exchange  function 
of  the  group. 
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Later  in  the  year,  an  experiment  in  interagency  program  planning  pro¬ 
vided  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  desk  level  network  of  interagency 
relations.  (The  experiment  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  6.)  On  that  occasion 
BIG  did  function  as  a  formal  mechanism  and  did  so  effectively. 

Extension  of  the  Concept 

Could  the  BIG  concept  be  applied  to  other  countries?  Certain  factors 
contributed  to  the  member  commitment  to  BIG  and  to  group  effectiveness  that 
were  partly  related  to  Brazil's  unique  characteristics.  Within  the  bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Brazil  was  the  largest  country  and  important  along 
many  different  dimensions:  (a)  as  a  problem  in  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  (it  represented  the  United  States'  largest  AID  recipient  other  than 
South  Viet  Nam);  (b)  as  a  potential  trade  partner;  (c)  as  a  political  force; 
(d)  as  a  security  factor  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Some  of  the  practical  implications  of  these  facts  are  reflected  in  the 
following  information  from  the  interviews  of  BIG  members: 

My  agency  could  not  respond  to  other  Latin  American 
interagency  groups  of  the  BIG  nature.  We  just  don't  have 
the  specialists  for  each  country  or  small  group  of  countries. 

The  same  person  would  have  to  attend  meetings  of  more  than  one 
group  and  that  would  be  too  burdensome. 

The  director  of  the  Latin  American  section  of  the  ugency 
cannot  attend  BIG  regularly,  although  he  might  be  the  appropriate 
one  if  there  were  to  be  more  influential  roles  for  BIG. 

Actually,  the  question  of  transferability  should  be  framed  in  general 
terms:  Can  mechanisms  be  designed  that  bridge  the  different  foreign  affairs 
communities,  provoke  new  thinking,  build  relationships  which  facilitate 
interagency  transactions,  etc.?  To  this  question  the  author's  answers  would 
be  affirmative.  Many  of  the  elements  of  the  BIG  experiment  could  be  applied 
elswhere  to  the  problem  of  achieving  coordination  at  the  desk  level  in 
Washington. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Flow  Model 

The  investigation  of  BIG  made  an  additional  contribution  to  our  picture 
of  the  forces  coward  and  against  coordination  which  may  exist  in  the  foreign 
affairs  communities.  The  desk  officers  were  one  step  removed  from  the  action 
arena  of  the  overseas  mission;  therefore  the  instrumental  and  expressive 
stakes  were  correspondingly  weaker  stimuli  than  those  observed  ir.  the  overseas 
mission.  It  was  noted  that  the  greater  physical  separation  of  agency  officials 
in  Washington  was  a  somewhat  greater  barrier  to  coordination  in  the  United 
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States  capital  than  in  Rio.  Two  other  aspects  of  the  interagency  context 
not  referred  to  in  Chapter  3  were  significant  in  our  analysis  of  the  BIG 
situation:  On  the  one  hand,  the  strength  of  the  motivation  of  agency 
officials  to  engage  in  mutual  learning,  and  on  the  other  hand,  bureaucratic 
red  tape  as  a  deterrent  to  certain  types  of  interagency  transactions. 

The  structure  of  BIG  was  simple:  The  interagency  group  met  about 
monthly,  assuming  there  were  suitably  provocative  speakers  or  agenda.  The 
chairman  called  the  meeting,  set  the  agenda,  and  led  the  discussion.  There 
was  no  formal  authority  and  no  actions  were  taken  by  the  group.  Members  of 
the  group  credited  the  chairman  with  considerable  skill  in  conducting  these 
meetings. 

The  process  dynamics  set  in  motion  by  the  informal  structure  and  the 
skillful  group  leader  were  self-reinforcing--benefits  occurred  to  members 
and  to  the  interagency  community  they  represented.  BIG  had  activated  some 
latent  motivations  for  participation  in  interagency  efforts;  participants 
valued  learning  from  others,  and,  in  turn,  influencing  them.  These  and  re¬ 
lated  benefits  were  enough  to  offset  the  otherwise  discouraging  interagency 
environment. 

The  importance  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  became  evident  when  members  of 
BIG  contemplated  the  possibility  that  the  group  might  become  a  more  formal 
mechanise.  With  greater  formality  they  would  be  speaking  "for  the  record" 
nnd  would  need  to  secure  advanced  clearance  of  their  statements  from  agency 
superiors.  Thus,  the  environmental  factor  of  red  tape  and  the  degree  of 
formality  of  the  interagency  mechanism  would  appear  to  interact  to  create  a 
chain  of  consequences  th^t  could  influence  the  nature  of  the  interagency 
process  and  results  from  the  effort:  (see  Figures  4.2).  Within  the  informal 
structure,  the  chairman's  facilitation  of  group  interaction  helped  create 
the  benefits.  A  more  ambitious  purpose  and  a  more  formal  structure  would 
make  salient  a  bureaucratic  force  against  interagency  contact  and  might  well 
reverse  the  positive  dynamics,  i.e.  with  more  authority  wielded  by  the- 
group  and  more  formality  characterizing  its  functioning,  the  costs  if 
participation  would  increase  and  the  current  benefits  would  decrees*. 

Interunit  Dynamics  and  Third  Party  Roles 

BIG  was  not  a  decision-making  group,  but  it  was  a  collaborative  task 
group.  Because  there  was  no  necessity  to  make  decisions  nor  tc  take  action, 
disagreements  were  readily  tolerated.  The  collaborative  task  activities 
had  the  predicted  positive  effect  on  identity  reinforcement.  Alno  because 
of  the  informality,  members  felt  less  need  to  present  a  strong  agency 
identity.  This  factor  increased  the  vase  with  which  collaborative  approaches 
developed  toward  the  discussion  tasks  of  the  group.  The  si  iation  seemed  to 
well  illustrate  the  mutual  facilitation  of  collaborative  task  activities 
(albeit  not  problem  solving)  and  identity  reinforcement. 
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As  third  parties,  the  Ambassador  in  Chapter  3  and  the  Oountrv  Director 
provide  some  contrasts.  The  Ambassador  used  a  relatively  heavy  hand  in 
mromoting  coordination  typically  between  two  agencies  at  a  time  and  with  re- 
spect  to  particular  programs.  In  contrast,  the  Country  Director  was  strictly 
a  facilitating  agent,  relying  upon  his  process  skills  to  create  an  interagency 
group  which  concerned  itself  with  topics  of  interest  but  which  would  not 
necessarily  require  action  at  any  foreseeable  point.  More  thorough  analysis 
of  the  third  party  functions  and  role  attributes  of  the  Oountry  Director  will 
be  deferred  to  Part  III  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  5 


MANAGING  DIFFERENCES  IN  A  POLICY  PLANNING  WORKING  GROUP 


The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  an  ad  hoc  working  group  comprised 
of  a  chairman  and  representatives  of  13  separate  offices.  The  group 
functioned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the 
State  Department  and  was  chaired  by  a  senior  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

It  was  formed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  proposing 
a  statement  jf  the  long-term  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  a 
particular  country,  Country  X.  It  had  roughly  the  same  type  of  inter¬ 
agency  composition  as  the  Brazil  Interdepartmental  Group  studied  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  However,  unlike  BIG,  the  working  group  analyzed 
here  had  a  limited  life  and  a  specific  task,  involving  policy  formula¬ 
tion  activities  and  the  writing  of  documents. 

This  study  analyzes  both  the  potential  and  actual  conflict  within 
the  group  and  the  methods  employed  to  handle  these  aifferences  over  the 
first  six  months  of  its  life  (when  meetings  were  held  on  a  regular  basis) . 
The  study  contains  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material  on  third  party 
behavior.  The  chairman  and  two  organizational  consultants  generally 
tried  to  assist  in  the  management  of  differences  in  a  way  which  would 
contribute  to  a  high  level  of  group  effectiveness.-*-  The  chairman  had  a 
direct  interest  in  identifying,  sharpening  and  ultimately  achieving 
resolution  of  the  substantive  policy  issues.  The  consultants  had  a 
similar  interest  regarding  the  interpersonal  differences  and  procedural 
issues  arising  from  the  planning  process  itself.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  other  ways  one  could  analyze  and  conceptualize  the  structure  and 
process  of  this  particular  working  group.  One  could  choose  any  of 
several  specific  foci:  leadership  patterns,  group  norms  and  dynamics, 
creative  processes,  utilization  of  informational  and  intellectual 
resources,  the  management  of  conflict,  etc.  The  author  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  focus  on  the  third  party  management  of  conflict  captures 
much  of  the  important  dynamic  in  this  working  group  and  was  a  key  factor 
influencing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  policy  planning  project. 


^The  author  was  one  of  these  consultants.  The  study  was  based  on  obser¬ 
vations  of  this  group  in  operation  and  interviews  with  its  members.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  A.  Carney,  Jr.,  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  and  the 
internal  consultant  who  shared  responsibility  for  this  venture.  Discus¬ 
sions  with  him  were  productive  of  many  of  the  ideas  related  to  this 
working  group  contained  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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Introduction  -  The  Planning  Task 


Excerpts  from  the  procedures  governing  the  working  group  briefly 
describe  its  task  and  authority: 

National  Policy  Papers  are  comprehensive,  authorita¬ 
tive  and  unifying  statements  of  U.S.  policy  toward  each 
country  included  in  the  program.... 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  assigned  general  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  program  of  National  Policy  Papers  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  (S/P). 

The  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  . . . 
will  designate  a  senior  officer  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  paper....  The  responsible  officer 
chairs  the  interagency  working  group,  coordinates  the 
contributions  of  the  various  agencies  concerned,  and 
assumes  major  responsibility  for  drafting  the  National 
Policy  Paper  itself.  He  is  expected  to  avoid  the 
perils  of  "drafting  by  committee"  and  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  to  the  interagency  working  group  in 
arriving  at  considered  judgments  concerning  the  key 
issues  involved.  He  bears  a  special  responsibility  to 
surface  and  assure  precise  definition  of  differences  of 
view,  later  to  be  resolved  by  higher  authority.... 

The  long-term  policy  document  is  intended  to  establish  the  framework 
for  all  shorter-term  U.S.  policies  and  all  agencies’  programs  with  respect 
to  that  country — political,  economic  aid,  commercial,  cultural,  informa¬ 
tional,  military  assistance,  etc.  Although  all  papers  are  produced  unde: 
the  direction  of  an  S/P  officer  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the 
Department  of  State,  they  are  developed  with  varying  degrees  and  types 
of  assistance  from  representatives  of  all  interested  foreign  affairs 
agencies  and  offices.  After  the  chairman  has  concluded  that  he  has  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  first  draft,  using  the  information,  views  and 
ideas  available  to  him  from  working  level  people  in  Washington,  the  paper 
is  reviewed  in  the  field,  returned  to  Washington  with  suggestions  from 
the  field  and  then  subjected  to  whatever  debate  is  required  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  concurrence  from  high  level  officials  in  the  many 
offices  and  agencies  involved.  If  approved,  papers  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  signature.  If  they  fail  to  gain  approval,  they  are  held 
up  until  they  can  be  approved,  although  presumably  they  could  be  appealed 
to  the  President  if  the  disagreeing  agencies  were  sufficiently  concerned. 
Frequently,  the  final  document  is  revised  to  a  level  of  generality  or 
ambiguity  that  accommodates  the  opposing  viewpoints. 

The  Policy  Planning  Council's  process  and  the  national  policy  papers 
it  produces  have  been  criticized  by  many,  both  inside  and  outside  State 
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along  the  following  lines ;1  The  process  is  exhausting  and  time-consuming; 
and  it  is  marked  by  pressures  for  easy  consensus,  the  papering-over  of 
conflicts,  and  minimal  examination  of  alternatives  and  contingencies. 

The  papers  lack  nuance  and  are  not  timely,  and  they  are  seldom  referred 
to  in  practice. 

The  views  of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  Policy  Planning 
Council's  activities  are  similarly  critical  of  the  context  within  which 
they  must  work  and  the  officials  upon  whom  they  must  rely  for  substantive 
input  and  eventual  approval — this  includes  officials  from  other  State 
Department  offices  and  from  other  foreign  affairs  agencies  in  Washington. 
First,  one  Council  official  asserts  that  generally  the  agency  representa¬ 
tives  are  "either  unimaginative  or  constrained  by  their  own  hierarchy  in 
presenting  their  views."  Second,  the  bureaucratic  tendencies  of  the 
agencies,  separately  and  in  combination,  assure  that  by  the  time  a 
document  has  been  cleared  it  has  "reduced  every  policy  to  the  least 
common  denominator" — potential  differences  either  were  never  clarified 
or  have  been  smoothed  over.  Third,  to  the  extent  that  the  documents 
contain  controversial  elements  the  approval  is  accomplished  in  ways  that 
still  avoid  confrontation  of  differences:  "people  often  try  to  get 
clearance  by  phoning  rather  than  writing,  by  talking  to  an  official's 
deputy  when  the  former  is  out  of  town,  by  describing  the  report  in  bland 
terms.  Of  course,  the  guy  later  feels  like  he  was  taken  in,  but  he  can't 
say  much."  Fourth,  Council  officials,  too,  are  aware  that  policy  papers 
are  not  reflected  in  program  development  or  development  planning.  As  a 
result  these  officials'  statements  reflect  feelings  of  impotency  and 
unrelatednass. 


Overview  of  the  Development  of  the  Country  X  Paper 

This  study  reports  on  the  development  of  a  National  Policy  Paper  (NPP) 
for  Country  X.  The  Council  officer  responsible  for  the  development  of 
this  paper  was  keenly  aware  of  the  general  attitudes  toward  the  policy¬ 
planning  process  and  its  product.  He  was  determined  to  overcome  some  of 
these  tendencies.  This  was  1  is  first  country  paper  and  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  attempt  to  develop  improvements  in  the  process  which  might 
benefit  subsequent  papers  as  well. 

The  chairman  conceived  his  goals  for  his  effort  on  Country  X  as 
follows : 

1.  Hake  this  the  best  national  policy  paper  to  date;  in 
particular,  he  wanted  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
papers,  by  making  them  more  pertinent,  sharper  in  focus, 
shorter,  more  timely,  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  make  short-run  policy  decisions  and 
develop  programs. 


See,  e.g. 


Bray  (3),  p.  13. 
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2.  Create  a  model  for  the  development  of  papers,  improving 
procedures  for  information  pooling,  debate,  drafting  and 
rewriting. 

The  chairman's  goals  were  known  to  members  of  the  working  group  but 
not  shared  by  them  to  any  great  extent.  His  aspirations  were  clearly 
more  ambitious  than  anticipated  by  those  who  initiated  the  effort.. 

Thte  decision  to  develop  a  paper  on  Country  X  was  apparently  made  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  X  and  the  urging  of 
a  field  inspection  team  recently  returned  from  X.  Those  supporting  the 
development  of  a  new  paper  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  policy.  Father, 
they  noted  that  the  previous  paper  contained  outdated  material  and  they 
believed  an  updated  paper  would  give  the  Ambassador  more  leverage  in 
securing  approval  for  various  types  of  implementing  actions  or  prc grams. 

When  the  decision  to  develop  a  paper  on  X  was  made,  the  Policy 
Planning  Council  requested  agencies  with  foreign  affairs  activities  in 
that  country  to  designate  persons  to  assist  the  chairman  as  needed.  The 
chairman  made  an  attempt  to  upgrade  the  representative  designated  by  one 
agency,  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Although  there  was  some  confusion  about  individual  responsibilities, 
the  general  pattern  was:  (a)  Each  representative  had  responsibility  for 
writing  a  background  paper  on  the  area  with  which  his  agency  was  concerned. 
These  were  designated  Part  II  papers.  (b)  The  State  desk  officer  for 
Country  X  and  the  chairman  shared  the  tasks  of  writing  the  closely 
related  sections  of  Part  I.  These  sections  treated  the  political  analysis 
of  X,  U.S.  interests  and  objectives  in  X,  and  future  U.S.  strategy  and 
programs  in  X. 

The  interagency  working  group  met  approximately  weekly  or  biweekly 
for  five  months — January  through  June — discussing  topics  designated  by 
the  chairman  or  raised  by  members  during  the  meeting;  and  reviewing 
drafts  of  sections  of  the  paper  written  by  either  a  member  or  the  chairman. 
Because  the  INR  officer  and  desk  officer  were  the  most  broadly  informed 
on  X's  affairs,  the  chairman  met  frequently  with  one  or  both  of  them  in 
addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  large  group. 

Five  weeks  (four  meetingf )  after  the  group  began  working,  the  chair¬ 
man  involved  two  consultants  from  state's  organizational  development 
group  to  help  him  and  the  working  group  increase  their  effectiveness. 

During  this  initial  period,  the  meetings  had  fallen  short  of  the  chair¬ 
man's  expectations  and  he  was  eager  to  improve  them.  At  about  the  same 
time  that  he  involved  the  consultants  he  distributed  the  following  memo 
to  group  members  in  an  attempt  to  make  explicit  his  goals  and  to  open 
up  process  issues: 
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NPP  procedures  are  admittedly — and  understandably — 
somewhat  ambiguous.  The  actual  responsibility  of  the 
leader  and  the  members  of  the  group ,  and  the  role  of 
each  is  somewhat  unclear.  What  part  does  the  group 
play  in  its  preparation:  as  a  communication  belt  to 
pass  views  from  and  among  agencies,  or  as  an  entity  to 
seek  solutions  regardless  of  agency  "positions,"  or  to 
"represent"  the  interests  of  the  agency  in  negotiating 
a  paper?  What  "commitment"  do  the  agency  members  of 
the  group  have  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  task  and  to 
its  product? 

Bureaucratic  realism  suggests  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  is  in  the  State  Department  leader,  but 
that  the  greatest  cooperation  and  assistance  from  the 
agency  members  is  sought,  both  to  improve  the  product 
and  to'  enhance' its  ultimate  acceptance  by  the  agencies. 

But  there  is  a  realistic  limit  to  the  "commitment"  of 
the  members  to  the  group  in  light  of  the  group  leader's 
stated  responsibility  and  thus  a  consequent  limitation 
in  "willingness"  to  give  in  time,  effort  and  resolution 
of  issues. 

Given  the  foregoing ,  what  can  be  done  to  enhance  the 
working  group  participation  and  to  maximize  group  parti¬ 
cipation?  At  a  minimum,  incentives  to  cooperation  can 
be  developed — within  the  basic  liuiitations--and  deterrents 
to  cooperation  can  be  mitigated.  Presumed  helpful  in  this 
regard  would  be  a  discussion  within  the  working  group  of 
its  role  and  the  procedures  which  members  would  find 
congenial:  the  most  productive  manner  of  reviewing  drafts; 

the  best  procedure  for  redrafting;  the  representation  of 
agency  or  personal  views  introduced  in  discussion;  the 
best  anticipation  of  subsequent  draft  clearances  within 
agencies . 

A  possible  introduction  to  such  discussion  follows: 

NPP  procedures  are  a  mixture  of  group  effort  and  leader 
responsibility.  None  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  make  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  fundamental  ground  rules  though  our 
experience  may  well  lead  us  to  suggest  such  changes  for 
other  NPP  production. 

Personally  I  am  very  keen  to  make  this  the  best  NPP  to 
date.  I  am  also  very  interested  in  finding  ways  of  getting 
better  NPPs  produced. 

However,  I  am  in  a  very  real  quandary  over  procedures 
to  follow.  In  particular  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  I  can 
correctly  and  properly  fulfill  the  role  of  chairman  or 
leader,  to  enhance  the  effort. 
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My  specific  goal  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
maximize  the  participation  and  commitment  of  the 
working  group  to  the  effort — not  to  any  particular 
policy  in  the  paper,  of  course.  I  warmly  invite 
comment  and  suggestion  on  my  role  and  on  the  proce¬ 
dures  generally. 

How  do  you  see  yourselves  best  fulfilling  your 
role?  How  can  I  help  to  bring  this  about? 

Over  the  next  3-1/2  months  the  character  of  the  meetings  varied 
greatly.  This  variation  is  reflected  in  the  consultants'  notes  about 
the  chairman's  reactions  immediately  following  several  meetings!  He 
expressed  pleasure  with  this  meeting  "  (March  14) ;  H  was  quite 
content  with  the  process  resulting' from  this  meeting .... "  (April  5). 

"He  whs  disgusted  with  the  meeting  today  and  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  wrong  "  (April  12),  On  May  8,  he  commented  to  the  consultants 
"I've  been  trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  working  group 
both  written  and  oral — and  my  judgment  is  that  I've  gotten  a  reasonable 
amount....  My  assessment  is  that  we've  done  par  for  the  course."  The 
next  few  meetings  were  somewhat  more  discouraging. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  the  chairman  decided  to  discontinue  the 
weekly  meetings  and  to  write  a  complete  draft  of  the  paper.  A  month 
later  he  reconvened  the  group  to  learn  their  reactions  to  his  draft. 

Thus,  the  paper  for  Country  X  had  not  been  completed  by  July  when 
the  observations  on  which  this  study  was  based  were  discontinued.  The 
group  was  no  longer  active,  although  it  was  to  be  reconvened  a  few 
times  several  months  later  when  the  consultants  were  no  longer  involved 
in  the  State  Department's  organizational  development  program. 

By  summer  the  chairman  had  concluded  that  the  working  group  had 
run  its  useful  course  toward  both  the  objective  of  producing  a  paper 
and  the  development  of  the  group's  methods."  He  felt  he  had  learned 
what  he  could  from  this  group  and  that  both  objectives  could  be  furthered 
better  in  settings  other  than  the  working  group. 

’  In  reading  the  following  account  of  the  varied  efforts  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  the  chairman  employed,  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  chairman  was  relatively  experimental  because  of 
his  goal  to  make  methodological  improvements  in  the  process. 


Substantive  Conflicts  and  Third  Party  Roles 
Substantive  Differences — Latent  and  Manifest 

When  thirteen  men  from  specialized  agencies  and  offices  meet  to 
develop  one  comprehensive,  authoritative  and  unifying  statement  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  a  particular  country  with  whom  each  has  a  primary  concern, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  important  differences  will  exist  among 
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their  views.  They  each  have  specialized  responsibilities,  interests 
and  information  regarding  Country  X;  their  contact  with  X  is  variable 
in  time;  and  their  personal  value  systems  are  almost  certain  to  differ 
in  ways  relevant  to  policy  issues.  Such  differences  are  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  enable  a  group  to  develop  an  enlightened  and  viable  policy. 
Thus,  the  chairman  wanted  first  to  identify  and  sharpen  differences  in 
views  so  that  it  would  be  possible  subsequently  to  (a)  make  "either-or 
choices  where  necessary,  (b)  comnromise  where  appropriate,  and  (c) 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  integration  or  synthesis  wherever  possible. 

The  chairman  himself  was  in  many  respects  less  familiar  with 
Country  X  affairs  than  were  many  of  the  other  member-  oc  the  group. 

In  addition,  he  was  relatively  uncommitted  to  any  particular  view 
regarding  X.  The  written  procedures  for  the  working  group  required 
that  he  "bear  a  special  responsibility  to  surface  and  assure  precise 
definition  of  differences  of  view...."  He  could  appropriately  be 
characterized  as  a  third  party  interested  in.  promoting  a  confronta¬ 
tion  "of  views.  - 

. -*  -  ...... 

The  chairman  believed  that  an  exploration  of  conflicting  assump¬ 
tions  about,  and  interpretations  of,  events  and  conditions  in  Country  X 
would  be  likely  to  promote  the  group  task  (and  maybe  increase  the 
genuine  consensus  in  the  long  run) .  He  believed  that  generating  and 
debating  alternative  strategies  for  U.S.  affairs  with  X  would  improve 
the  quality  of  the  final  document  and/or  probably  increase  the 
general  confidence  in  the  policy  recommended.  Therefore,  the  chair¬ 
man  employed  a  series  of  strategies  for  identifying  and  exploring 
substantive  differences. 

As  a  result,  certain  important  differences  in  views  within  the 
group  did  become  apparent:  (a)  There  were  different  interpretations 
and  assessments  of  trends  within  Country  X.  (b)  There  were  different 
assumptions  about  the  nature  and  degree  of  interest  in  X  by  another 
major  power.  (c)  There  were  different  evaluations  of  the  desirability 
or  undesirability  for  the  U.S.  of  the  current  state  of  affairs  regard¬ 
ing  X.  (d)  There  were  different  estimates  of  the  likely  responses  of 
X  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  possible  U.S.  actions  toward  X.  (e)  There 
were  opposing  preferences  regarding  the  present  policy  versus  a  hard 
line  toward  X. 

It  took  great  effort  to  flush  out  these  differences;  it  was  more 
difficult  to  further  delineate  the  views  which  appeared  to  differ; 
it  was  virtually  impossible  to  effect  sustained  consideration  of  the 
factors  which  underlay  them  (i.e.,  different  factual  knowledge;  differ¬ 
ent  historical  orientation,  etc.)  and  their  implications  for  U.S. 
policy.  In  fact,  if  one  tried  to  explore  differences,  they  tended 
to  disappear — members  would  find  ways  to  smooth  them  over  and/or 
emphasize  something  on  which  they  could  agree. 


Tendencies  to  Avoid  Substantive  Differences 


Before  we  discuss  each  of  the  chairman's  major  strategies  for 
confronting  substantive  differences,  we  should  identify  those  fac¬ 
tors  or  forces  that  were  operating  to  discourage  members  from  engaging 
in  this  type  of  exchange:  bureaucratic  norms,  low  level  of  agency 
representation,  low  self-confidence,  tactical  considerations,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  whole  policy-planning  process,  preoccupation  with 
programs,  and  interpersonal  styles  of  members.  In  addition,  nfew 
sources  of  inhibition  were  generated  during  the  group  experience 
itself. 

1.  Constraining  factors  included  the  pervasive  bureau¬ 
cratic  tendencies  twward  the  defensive,  cautious 
attitude  of  "nothing  ventured,  nothing  lost." 

Therefore,  representatives  were  predisposed  to  avoid 
or  suppress  conflict  whether  it  be  within  or  between 
agencies .  -  - 

2.  The  pattern  of  agency  representation  had  further 
effects  of  two  kinds:  First,  agencies  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  officials  whose  interests  focused  on 
this  one  country  or  a  group  of  countries,  and  who 
therefore  had  the  most  detailed  knowledge  about 
the  country.  However,  their  primary  concern  with 
on-going  operations  and  programs  limited  their 
ability  to  think  in  terms  of  policy.  Second,  these 
officials  were  relatively  low  in  the  agency  hierar¬ 
chy  and  had  limited  confidence  that  they  could  per¬ 
suade  their  respective  assistant  secretaries  on 
policy  matters. 

3.  Certain  tactical  consiferations  may  also  have  influ¬ 
enced  members'  reluctance  to  confront  differences 

in  the  working  group.  If  an  interagency  debate 
or  struggle  were  expected  to  develop,  disagreeing 
agencies  may  have  believed  it  to  be  wise  to  wait  and 
see  where  the  State  Department  itself  netted  out — 
after  the  latter's  am  internal  debate  ran  its  course. 

In  this  working  group  the  INR  office,  the  desk 
*  officer  for  Country  X  and  the  chairman  were  all 
from  State.  Also,  the  representative  of  an  agency 
involved  in  a  policy  disagreement  may  prefer  to 
determine  outside  the  group  how  other  agencies  line 
up  on  the  issue  before  deciding  whether  to  take  a 
stand. 

4.  Within  the  working  group,  it  was  generally  assumed 
by  the  other  members  that  the  desk  officer  and 
the  INR  officer  were  the  experts;  therefore,  these 
other  members  were  inhibited  by  their  own  lack  of 
self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  contribute. 
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5.  Attitudes  of  key  members  were  a  factor  in  this  working 
group.  The  desk  officer  did  not  agree  that  a  new 
policy  paper  was  needed.  His  general  opposition  to  the 
process  included  declining  to  enter  into  any  serious 
exploration  of  significant  issues  or  into  substantive 
debate.  The  INK  officer  was  busy  with-  another  urgent 
assignment  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  group’s 
work. 

6.  Other  members  who  were  somewhat  pessimistic  about  the 
probable  impact  or  utilization  of  the  final  document 
may  have  tended  to  restrain  their  own  enthusiasm  or 
investment  ir  the  process.  This  attitude,  in  turn, 
limited  their  responsiveness  to  initiatives  for  thor¬ 
ough  exploration  of  fundamental  differences  issues. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  their  formal  roles  entailed 
limited  authority  and  that  they  could  justify  to  them¬ 
selves  deferring  to  the  INR  man  and  the  desk  officer, 
the  members  of  this  particular  working  group  appeared  to 
both  the  chairman  and  the  consultants  to  have  relatively 
passive  (non-assertive)  interpersonal  styles. 

Chairman's  Strategies  for  Promoting  Substantive  Confrontation 


Discussion  in  Search  of  Differences.  A  general  strategy  used  by 
the  chairman  to  identify  differences  was  to  lead  discussions  during 
which  he  could  initiate  probing  actions.  The  1  allowing  notes  on  the 
March  14  meeting  report  an  early  success  in  this  regard. 

A  mild  debate  developed  between  two  members  regard¬ 
ing  how  to  treat  the  special  relationship  between 
Country  X  and  another  country.  The  chairman  posed  the 
question,  "Do  we  really  have  any  alternative  to  offer  X?" 
Responding  to  the  statement  as  if  it  was  a  constructive 
challenge,  one  member  said  with  confidence,  "Yes,  we  do." 
lhi.n  as  if  to  say,  "C.K.,  granted  that,"  the  chairman 
thrusted,  "How  much  cf  this  relationship  would  we  want 
to  change?"  There  followed  a  general  debate  of  question, 
with  all  members  participating.  (Thus  within  the  first 
twenty  minutes  all  members  present  had  participated  with¬ 
out  being  called  upon  by  the  chairman.)  Two  members 
articulated  the  following,  "They've  reached  a  modus 
vivendi  and  we  would  be  doing  them  a  disfavor  to  try  to 
change  that....  I  don't  think  we  want  to  induce  a  sequence 
of  actions  and  reactions...."  All  nodded  in  agreement, 
except  one  member  who  asserted  and  elaborated  a  dissent¬ 
ing  point  of  view. 
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The  chairman  then  raised  a  question  about  the 
definition  of  the  group's  task  (presumably  his  way  of 
terminating  a  substantive  debate  which  had  not  reached 
consensus,  but  had  run  its  course).  He  said,  Taking 
third  countries  into  account  in  our  objectives  is  too 
much  to  do."  A  member  responded  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  issue  might  be  included  in  a  particular  intro¬ 
ductory  section.  The  chairman  then  redefined  the  sub¬ 
stantive  issue  in  a  way  whi '.h  made  it  more  of  a  descrip 
tive  task  rather  than  an  evaluative  debate.  He  posed, 
"What  are  the  special  limiting  aspects  of  the  relations 
between  X  and  third  countries?  We  need  to  spell  these 
out."  Ignoring  this  tack,  one  member  returned  to  the 
debate,  attempting  to  sharpen  the  issue,  "This  is i  no 
time  to  create  changes...."  Another  disagreed.  This 
is  precisely  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  them  into  a  more  favorable  orientation 

to  the  U.S." 


The  meeting  continued  in  the  above  manner.  The 
chairman's  style  in  this  session  included  (a)  allowing 
a  position  he  does  not  necessarily  accept  and  going  on 
to  the  next  logical  implication  of  it;  (b)  summarizing, 
synthesizing,  sharpening  and  articulating  the  discussion 
of  others;  (c)  sharing  his  own  internal  doubt  and 
generally  making  it  easy  for  others  to  express  doubts 
and  tentativeness.  The  group,  for  its  part,  showed 
interest  and  involvement  in  the  ideas.  The  chairman 
could  have  been  characterized  as  seminar  leader  and 
the  session  as  a  seminar . 


The  essential  ingredients  of  the  chairman's  approach  in  the  March 
14  meeting  were  (a)  an  attempt  to  pose  discriminating  quest ions ,  (b)  an 
appeal  to  the  members'  Intellectual  honesty,  and  (c)  sk  11  ai^manag  g 
the  discussion  produced.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  t  ie  ^  ““  ““ 
the  desk  officer  were  not  present  for  this  meeting,  lending  ..  PP 
the  hypothesis  that  members  had  tended  to  be  inhibited  by  their  assump¬ 
tion  that  these  two  State  officials  were  the  experts. 


A  more  coercive  form  of  this  general  strategy  occurred  during  the 
April  5  meeting: 

The  agency  representative  whose  paper  was  being 
discussed  tried  to  avoid  an  important  issue  by  saying 
that  since  his  agency  and  State  didn't  agree  on  this 
problem  he  didn't  want  to  bring  it  up.  The  chairman 
then  broke  in  to  say  that  issues  and  conflict  were 
the  very  things  that  they  wanted  to  get  out  on  the 
table.  The  man  then  somewhat  reluctantly  presented 
his  agency's  position  on  this  issue.  The  INR  officer 
coldly  pointed  out  that  the  position  advanced  was  weak 
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and  proceeded  to  show  its  inconsistencies.  The  person 
whose  position  was  under  sciutiny  became  highly  nervous 
and  defensive.  When  another  representative  from  the 
same  agency  agreed  in  substance  with  the  INR  man,  the 
first  representative  turned  to  him  and  said,  "You're 
supposed  to  be  on  my  side." 

In  this  review  of  policy,  the  chairman  was  handicapped  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  process  in  that  he  had  no  prior  ideas  about  which  key 
issues  should  be  sharpened  in  the  report.  Also,  he  was  handicapped  in 
some  particular  meetings  where  a  principal  advocate  of  a  point  of  view 
was  absent.  For  example,  when  one  member  presented  his  analysis  of 
internal  security,  the  meeting  was  not  attended  by  another  member  who 
had  indicated  earlier  that  his  agency  was  m  disagreement.  In  such  an 
instance,  the  chairman's  ability  to  sharpen  issues  through  discussion 
was  severely  affected. 

Rewarding  Members  Who  Surfaced  Differences.  In  combination  with 
his  more  direct  attempts  to  elicit  differences  through  discussion, 
the  chairman  tried  to  create  a  climate  in  which  members  would  gain 
gratification  from  this  intellectual  activity.  He  tried  to  create 
a  colleague  atmosphere,  reassuring  all  members  that  they  could  offer 
relevant  content.  He  also  directly  rewarded  the  group  and  specific 
members  for  good  work,  including  identification  and  exploration  of 
conflicting  views.  For  example,  after  a  productive  debate  on 
March  15,  he  showed  obvious  pleasure  and  congratulated  the  group  for  a 
"tremendous  contribution."  However,  in  this,  and  the  previous  approach 
by  the  chairman,  his  inducements  were  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
constraints  described  above.  It  is  significant  that  both  thi  nnd  the 
previous  strategy  would  have  been  more  effective  if  some  group  mmit— 
ment  had  developed — a  proposition  which  he  understood.  This  realization 
was  part  of  the  inducement  for  him  to  bring  in  the  consultants  in 
organization  development. 

Occasionally  the  nature  of  the  chairman's  reinforcement  appeared 
to  be  self-defeating-rewarding  the  fact  that  a  member  had  taken  issue 
with  him  rather  than  pursuing  the  details  and  implications  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  itself.  For  example,  in  the  May  9  meetings  the  INR  man 
objected  that  he  couldn't  assign  weights  to  all  of  the  objectives  as 
stated — he  had  to  split  certain  ones.  The  chairman  correctly  took  this 
as  a  signal  that  the  INR  officer  was  seriously  pursuing  the  task  and 
made  a  genuinely  appreciative  comment,  but  did  not  follow  this  up  for 
an  understanding  of  thp  content  of  his  point ,  a  point  which  sounded  as 
if  it  had  potential  for  clarifying  the  differences  among  the  views  of 
members,  including  the  chairman. 
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Revealing  Differences  by  Measurement  Exercises,  The  chairman 
devoted  an  early  session  to  a  presentation  by  the  director  of  a 
scaff  group  in  the  Department  of  State  which  was  developing  a 
foreign  affairs  programming  system  (FAPS) .  He  also  included  a 
member  of  the  FAPS  staff  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  working 
group.  FAPS  has  developed  a  tentative  standard  category  of 
objectives  applicable  to  all  cc  aitries .  The  chairman  shared  the 
view  that  shaping  the  objectives  to  fit  the  comprehensive  and 
mutually  exclusive  aspects  of  the  FAPS  grid  could  greatly  enhance 
precision  in  "stating  U.S.  purposes.  Moreover,  he  believed  this 
exerc.  re  in  precision  would  be  likely  to  identify  new  differences 
and  sh  >-"pen  existing  ones. 

The  chairman  also  desired  to  achieve  representation  and/or 
quantification  of  relative  values,  where  such  an  approach  would  be 
conducive  to  the  improvement  -of  -the  final  paper  or  would  assist  in 
the  process.  He  believed  that  by  giving  weights  to  the  many  U.S. 
objectives  regarding  X  it  would  be  possible  to  inc  ease  the  precision 
in  the  policy  statements  and  provide  nelpful  guidance  for  defii  ing 
programs  arid  action.  In  any  event,  a  comparison  among  members  of 
the  ranks  or  weights  assigned  to  objectives  should  assist  them  in 
revealing  differences. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  attempted  to  make  considerable  use  of 
both  the  category  scheme  and  the  quantification  techniques.  In 
addition  to  a  presentation  of  the  FAPS  grid,  he  and  the  member  from 
the  FAPS  staff  translated  an  earlier  statement  of  objectives  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  desk  officer  into  the  FAPS  system.  Most  other  members 
were  either  indifferent  or  antagonistic  toward  the  version  using  the 
category  system — a  conflict  between  the  chairman  and  these  group 
members  Persisted  throughout  the  life  of  the  group.  (This  process 
conflict  will  be  explored  later  in  the  chapter.) 

His  first  attempt  at  a  quantification  exercise  involved  ranking 
the  importance  of  target  groups  for  U.S.  cultural  activities  in  X. 

This  was  effective  in  identifying  differences,  e„g.,  businessmen  were 
ranked  fourth  by  commerce,  but  lower  by  other  members  of  the  group. 
Most  members  joined  in  the  exercise,  but  the  INR  officer  disassociated 
himself  from  the  exercise,  questioning  its  intellectual  honesty. 


The  chairman  planned  a  more  significant  exercise,  rating  the  U.S. 
objectives  regarding  X  in  terms  of  (a)  their  importance,  and  (b)  their 
susceptibility  to  influence  by  the  U.S.  Combination  of  these  two 
factors  should  indicate  priority  areas  for  U.S.  action.  As  a  result  of 
resistance  from  the  INR  officer  (another  conflict  interchange  to  be 
reported  later)  the  exercise  was  delayed  from  May  2  to  May  9,  allowing 
members  more  time  to  think  seriously  about  their  ratings. 


I 
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While  the  chairman's  intervention  utilizing  this  exercise  had 
the  potential  for  sharpening  differences  it  was  neither  well  designed 
in  detail  nor  executed  in  a  way  that  made  it  productive . 
individuals  were  allowed  to  use  their  own  rating  scales  their  rating 
were  iorcomo arable  and  would  not  permit  the  systematic  exploration  of 
differences/  Because  the  chairman  hadn't  planned  an  efficient  means 
for^compiling  the  data,  the  first  hour  of  the  meeting  "-taken  up 
just  recording  each  member's  ratings.  Also,  because  the  spirit  i 
which  members  had  prepared  was  more  compliant  than  “thus!* 

Wis  only  moderate  commitment  and  tolerance  for  inefficiency, 
t-i  ally  it  was  up  to  the  chairman  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  t 
exercise.  Unfortunately,  the  chairman,  who  appeared  sautu  harassed 
bv  the  confusion  over  scales  and  the  mechanics  for  gathering  the 
ratings!  was  not  able  to  follow  up  on  the  several  possible  issues  which 
were  mentioned.  If  a  higher  degree  of  member  commitment  to  a  coliabo- 
rative  group  process  had  existed,  the  degree  of  detailed  pla,.uing  fo 
this  exercise  would  have  made  less  difference— the  group  could  ha 
made  it  work,  a  point  we  shall  return  to  again. 

Related  techniques  were  used  in  a'  lesser  way  to 'contribute  to  the  - 
process.  The  chairman  wished  to  induce  members  to  think  out  the 
implications  for  U.S.  policy  under  different  hypoth et icai  c°nd^™  • 

For  example,  he  would  have  liked  to  pursue  just  what  the  U.S.  might  d 
if  there  were  no  constraints  on  resources.  Many  members  resisted  this 

approach  as  well. 

•  "Devji»s  Advocate"  Strategy  for  Exploring  Differences.  In  still 
another  technique,  the  chairman  developed  what  he  regarded  as  a 
relatively  extreme  (hard  line)  strategy  paper.  Although  he  did  not 
indicate  this  to  members,  his  intent  was  to  be  provocative— to  elicit 
a  more  discriminating  and  persuasive  rationale  for  the  other  strategies 
persons  favored.  Also  the  differential  responses  of  members  to  this 
clearly  hard  strategy  should  further  expose  the  latent  differences 
within  the  group. 

This  strategy  also  had  mixed  success.  It  did  elicit  a  letter  of 
opposition  from  a  colleague.  However,  an  early  version  of  the  paper 
presented  to  another  group  succeeded  in  eliciting  criticism  regarding 
the  category  scheme  for  objectives,  but  did  not  accomplish  any  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  issues.  The  session  (June  7)  in  which  the  working  group  met  to 
consider  the  paper  was  also  disappointing.  Despite  the  fact  that  (a) 
the  chairman's  pape  was  hard  line,  directly  contrary  to  the  views  of . 
a  majority  and  mor-  extreme  than  the  few  who  leaned  in  that  direction, 
and  (b)  frequently  reached  conclusions  not  at  all  suggested  by  the 
analysis,  the  members  were  not  aroused  to  debate  it.  It  is  still  not 
clear  what  was  operating  to  counteract  this  stimulus  by  the  chairman 
which  was  so  strong  that  even  the  consultants  felt  impelled  to  respon 
at  the  content  level. 
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One  hypothesis  is  that  members  did  not  take  him  seriously  and 
were  confident  that  he  himself  would  retreat  without  any  effort  on 
their  part.  A  related  hypothesis  is  that  members  regarded  this  as 
a  game,  which  they  chose  not  to  play.  In  any  event,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  desire  not  to  prolong  the  meeting  and  the  total  process. 

It  appeared  to  the  consultants  that  the  more  the  chairman 
escalated  his  techniques  and  efforts  to  sharpen  differences  the  more 
members  went  along  with  (did  not  express  dissent  from)  ideas  blatantly 
contradictory  to  every  utterance  they  had  made  in  the  group.  There¬ 
fore,  the  more  the  members  had  the  feeling  of  having  invested  too 
much  for  too  little  results,  the  more  inefficient  the  process  became. 

The  analysis  of  process  conflicts — e.g.,  over  methods  employed 
in  the  groups — will  indicate  why  interventions  to  create  substantive 
conflict  themselves  were  not  more  effective. 

Process  Issues  and  Third  Party  Roles 
The  Nature  of  the  Process  Issues 

Members  of  any  newly  created  group  will  encounter  a  wide  range  of 
issues  as  they  define  group  goals,  choose  work  methods,  and  accommodate 
to  each  other's  interpersonal  styles.  This  group  was  no  exception. 

In  fact,  it  probably  had  more  "process  issues"  than  most  working  groups 
because:  there  are  so  many  ways  of  approaching  the  discussion-writing 
task,  members  had  had  no  prior  experience  in  this  setting,  and  the 
chairman  had  both  demanding  standards  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
process  and  the  paper  output  and  an  experimental  attitude  toward  the 
task  process. 

The  following  process  conflicts  are  arranged  generally — but  not 
strictly — in  the  same  order  in  which  they  became  issues  for  the  group 
over  the  life  of  the  group. 

. 

.  . 

Some  Fundamental  Differences.  A  variety  of  basic  differences 
among  members  and  between  members  and  the  chairman  existed  from  the 
outset. 

First,  there  was  a  lack  of  shared  goals  for  the  group.  At  least 
one  key  member  did  not  agree  that  a  paper  on  X  was  needed.  Other 
members  wanted  to  get  the  present  policy  into  print  because  they 
believed  it  could  then  be  used  as  a  source  of  leverage  for  getting 
action  in  Washington  on  Country  X  affairs.  Thus,  at  best,  members 
wanted  an  updated  policy  paper,  perhaps  including  some  particular 
element  of  interest  to  them.  Clearly  they  did  not  have  any  prior 
reason 'for  wanting  the  X  paper  to  set  a  new  high  standard  for  an  NPP, 
nor  were  they  concerned  about  innovating  in  the  process  itself.  In 
sum,  they  did  not  share  the  chairman's  goals  for  the  group. 
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Second,  there  was  disagreement  about  certain  targets  for  the 
group.  Many  members  preferred  to  aim  for  only  a  rough  first  draft 
which  could  be  sent  to  the  field.  This  would  allow  the  embassy 
personnel  to  be  involved  at  an  earlier  stage  and  "would  avoid 
presenting  them  with  a  solid  front."  The  chairman  visualized  a 
more  thoroughly  discussed  and  polished  document. 

Third,  several  persons  questioned  the  criteria  used  by  the 
Policy  Planning  Council  to  assign  country  papers  to  senior  officers. 
They  felt  that  a  chairman  should  have  more  substantive  expertise  on 
the  country  than  they  perceived  the  chairman  as  having  relative  to 
Country  X.  Reciprocally,  the  chairman  was  not  at  all  impressed  with 
the  intellectual  competence  of  many  of  the  members.  Thus  there  was 
a  lack  of  basic  mutual  respect  along  many  interpersonal  axes  within 
the  group. 

Fourth,  the  chairman  and  members  disagreed  about  the  level  of 

should  be  devoted  to  the  process.  The  members  preferred 
a  relatively  low  level;  and  the  chairman  expected  a  high  level  of 
effort  and  commitment. 

In  anticipation  of  our  later  discussion  of  how  the  process 
conflicts  were  handled,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  these  four 
fundamental"  differences  were  probably  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
participants,  they  never  were  confronted  in  the  group. 

Leadership  Style,  Member  Roles  and  Group  Process.  Several 
elements  of  the  chairman's  leadership  style  combined  with  members' 
expectations  to  produce  process  issues. 

1.  The  chairman  preferred  a  working  process  which  was  flexible, 
responsive,  subject  to  quick  changes  at  either  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  chairman  or  members,.  He  wanted  to  mazimize 
creativity;  he  was  counting  on  group  enthusiasm  and  member 
responsibility  to  energize  the  process.  As  a  result  many 

of  the  discussions  had  an  apparent  aimlessness.  During  the 
consultants  round  of  interviewing  on  March  15  and  16,  many 
members  expressed  the  belief  that  the  chairman  had  not  taken 
a  firm  enough  hand  in  the  process.  They  were  appreciative 
of  an  element  of  permissiveness  in  the  group  and  of  the 
chairman's  responsiveness,  but  definitely  believed  that  more 
structure — agenda  and  procedures — was  needed. 

2.  Tne  chairman  expected  the  group  to  engage  in  long,  searching, 
exploratory  dialogue  and  expected  members  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  drafting  and  redrafting  tasks.  He  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  same  subject  matter  churning— both  within 
a  session  and  over  sessions.  In  contrast,  members  expected 
him  to  write  the  paper,  and  wanted  him  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  pulling  things  together  in  discussions  and  putting 
them  on  paper.  As  early  as  March  15  and  16  a  few  expressed 

a  desire  for  a  "hard  first  draft." 
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3.  A  few  complained  about  the  chairman  in  more  specific  terms 
(in  interviews  with  the  consultants  on  March  15  and  16) . 

Some  members  felt  thac  the  chairman  had  unreasonable  expec¬ 
tations  about  the  need  for  members  to  attend  all  meetings. 

A  few  resented  that  the  chairman  had  first  placed  great 
pressure  on  members  to  get  their  papers  written  for  Part  II 
but  then  had  not  yet  discussed  the  papers.  The  chairman 
had  imposed  on  one  member  an  assignment  for  a  "computer 
study"  of  his  agency's  activities — an  assignment  which  he 
did  not  agree  was  necessary  and  which  could  be  accomplished 
on  top  of  his  normal  duties  only  with  substantial  personal 
cost.  None  of  these  matters  had  been  taken  up  with  the 
chairman  in  a  direct  way. 

Two  members ,  the  INR  man  and  the  desk  officer,  somewhat 
resented  the  time  and  effort  required  for  them  to  "educate 
the  chairman  on  Country  X."  Early  in  the  process  they 
spent  considerable  time  between  meetings  essentially 
familiarizing  him  with  X's  affairs.  They  believed  he 
could  have  picked  up  much  of  this  background  information 
from  written  documents  and  that  he  was  unreasonable  to 
demand  their  personal  time.  The  chairman,  for  his  part, 
saw  these  members  as  non-cooperative. 

4.  The  chairman's  pattern  of  leading  discussion  was  sometimes 
very  effective  (the  March  meeting  described  earlier  was  a 
prime  example),  at  other  times  ineffective.  To  the  consult¬ 
ants,  the  chairman  seemed  unable  to  tolerate  much  silence, 
and  often  tended  to  overstimulate  or  to  become  over¬ 
controlling.  When  he  was  unsuccessful  in  stimulating 
discussion,  he  may  have  contributed  to  member  frustration 
and  irritation. 

5.  Another  pattern  observed  by  the  consultants  may  also  have 
created  some  problems  for  members.  While  the  chairman  was 
flexible  and  responsive  at  the  tactical  level  of  the  group's 
work,  he  tended  to  keep  purposes  and  intentions  to  himself. 

For  example,  he  did  not  share  with  other  members  his  plans 
ultimately  to  have  the  sections  of  Part  II  reduced  to  two  or 
three  pages.  Nor  did  he  disclose  that  he  himself  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  hard  line  strategy  he  submitted  to  them 
for  comments. 

Chairman's  Desire  and  Methods  for  Achieving  Precision.  As  we 
noted  earlier,  one  of  the  chairman's  strategies  for  promoting  con¬ 
frontation  of  substantive  issues  involved  using  precision  methods: 

(a)  a  comprehensive,  mutually  exclusive  category  scheme  for  objectives; 

(b)  ranking  and  weighting  scales  for  quantifying  elements  of  the  total 
planning  analysis;  and  (c)  arraying  policy  implications  of  various 
hypothetical  conditions.  We  also  noted  that  these  methods  were  only 
moderately  successful  in  surfacing  and  exploring  substantive  differences 
among  members,  partly  because  of  member  resistance  to  the  methods. 
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The  conflict  over  the  use  of  the  category  scheme  became  apparent 
on  many  separate  occasions  throughout  the  group — almost  every  member  at 
some  point  mentioned  in  the  group  his  (or  her)  difficulty  in  using  objec¬ 
tives  displayed  in  the  FAPS  type  scheme  and  asserted  a  preference  for  the 
more  traditional  format  for  discussing  objectives.  In  remarks  to  the 
consultants  se^iral  members  questioned  the  chairman's  judgment  in  devoting 
a  session  to  the  FAPS  presentation. 

The  conflict  over  quantification  became  dramatically  manifest  on  at 
least  two  occasions.  The  first  occurred  around  the  decision  to  quantify 
objectives. 


After  the  group  had  finished  with  the  USIA  paper,  the 
chairman  brought  out  the  list  of  objectives  and  afked 
members  to  (a)  weight  objectives  according  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  and  (b)  rate  the  same  objectives  according  to  the 
U.S.  ability  to  influence  them. 

One  member  said  in  high  emotion,  "I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  now  ...  I  refuse  to  do  it!!  It's  too  much 
like  a  game  to  do  it  now.  I  need  at  least  a  week."  Others 
in  the  group  voiced  some  support  for  this  point  of  view  and 
it  was  decided  to  bring  ratings  to  the  next  meeting. 

After  the  meeting  the  dissenting  member,  the  INR  man, 
told  a  consultant:  "the  substance  of  the  problems  in  X  aie 
far  too  serious  ...  diplomacy  is  an  art,  not  a  science  ... 
objectives  are  guidelines  and  aids  to  focus  intuitive  thought-" 


He  voiced  further  annoyance  at  the  chairman's  emphasis 
on  methodology.  In  fact,  he  believed  the  deficiencies  in  the 
chairman  s  approach  would  be  revealed  by  a  test :  use  two 
groups  working  on  the  same  country,  "one  the  intuitive  way, 
the  other  the  scientific  way." 

The  second  major  manifestation  of  this  conflict  was  less  direct;  it  was 
reflected  in  the  members'  low  level  of  preparation  for  the  next  meeting  and 
the  generally  low  quality  of  the  discussion  of  the  ratings.  The  discussion 
was  marked  by  nervous  laughter  and  joking,  including  deprecating  remarks 
about  the  significance  of  the  numerical  results  which  had  been  obtained. 

The  following  gives  the  flavor  of  the  first  half  of  the  meeting  on  May  9: 

Member  1:  "I  had  400"  (referring  to  the  weight  he 
assigned  to  a  given  objective). 

Member  2:  "I  had  800." 

Chairman:  "Atta  boy"  (reinforcing  an  instance  of 

intermember  difference) . 

Member  3:  "That's  known  as  escalation." 
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Laughing  and  further  joking  followed  which  in  turn 
was  followed  by  confusion  and  debate  about  whether  it 
made  a  difference  that  members  used  different  scales. 

Eventually  the  chairman  accepted  the  advice  of  a  member 
who  claimed  some  expertise  in  this  methodology — he 
proceeded  allowing  individual  scales.  Finally,  the 
weighting  scores  of  all  members  were  compiled  for  each 
objective.  The  chairman  scanned  the  compilations. 

Chairman:  "I  don't  know  what  this  tells  us,  but  it's 
tremendously  curious."  (Laughter  by  others.) 

Member  4:  "Nothing!  Since  we  used  different  scales." 

What  accounts  for  members'  resistance  to  these  "precision  methodol¬ 
ogies?"  Some  resistance  was  just  another  reflection  of  many  members' 
preference  not  to  confront  interagency  policy  conflicts  in  the  working 
group.  However,  many  of  the  members  had  a  more  direct  antipathy  toward 
these  methods . 

| 

The  chairman  and  the  consultants  generated  the  following 
hypotheses  to  explain  what  they  agreed  was  real  and  widespread 
ance:  (a)  resistance  to  anything  new;  (b)  resistance  to  the  "scientific 
methods"  versus  the  art  of  the  intuitive;  (c)  resistance  borne  out  by 
the  assumption  that  the  chairman  was  too  serious  about  the  results  of 
the  exercise  and  was  taking  the  idea  too  far;  (d)  resistance  to  quantifi¬ 
cation  becuase  it  reduces  the  flexibility  inherent  in  ambiguity. 

f^her  Sources  of  Strain.  By  the  later  stages  of  the  group  history, 
there  had  been  an  accumulation  of  irritants  and  mounting  frustration. 

1.  There  was  a  growing  frustration  as  the  increasing  time  investment 
did  not  appear  to  move  the  group  ahead.  As  early  as  the  March  15  round  of 
interviews,  every  member  complained  of  the  consumption  of  personal  tim'd  and 
stated  that  he  was  eager  to  have  the  task  proceed  more  efficiently.  After 
they  began  the  round  of  reviewing  each  of  the  Part  II  sections,  there  was 
evidence  of  some  movement.  However,  when  that  cycle  was  completed  the 
group  returned  to  the  Part  I  sections  and  the  process  appeared  to  bog  down 
and  become  repetitious.  This  was  particularly  dramatized  by  the  many 
attempts  at  restating  objectives. 

2.  Already  tenuous  relations  were  further  strained  by  differences 
between  the  chairman  and  members  about  the  adequacy  of  the  letter's 
reports.  The  reports  were  variable  in  quality.  For  example,  when  the 
chairman  requested  a  member  to  go  back  and  rewrite  this  report,  the  member 
showed  surprise  that  the  chairman  was  disappointed.  The  chairman,  for  his 
part,  appeared  indignant  that  the  agency  had  omitted  an  issue  regarded 
as  important  by  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  group. 


|everal 
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Only  the  FAPS  member  and  the  one  other  member  who  occasionally  attended 
meetings  gave  the  chairman  support  in  this  area. 
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3.  A  similar  source  of  strain  concerned  differences — apparently 
quibbling  over  the  definition  of  a  particular  agency's  report.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  the  consultant's  notes  on  the  meeting: 


At  this  point,  the  chairman,  sounding  somewhat 
fuustrated,  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  state¬ 
ment  on  internal  security  didn't  cover  most  of  the 
elements  of  X's  political  sector  which  should  be 
covered  in  another  part  of  the  paper... One  member 
disagreed  sharply ,  saying  that  the  two  areas  were 
bound  up  together  in  X...Two  other  members  agreed... 

This  discussion  continued  in  a  circular  manner  for 
awhile,  before  the  chairman  halted  the  discussion, 
somewhat  grumpily,  and  suggested  they  move  on  to  the 
next  report. 

4.  The  chairman  generally  showed  admirable  restraint  in  the  face 
of  much  passivity  and  unimpressive  contributions  by  members.  However, 
an  occasional  sharp,  chastising  remark  probably  engendered  some  negative 
feelings.  For  example,  on  June  6,  when  the  INR  man  excused  himself  in 
the  middle  of  meetirg  to  attend  a  meeting  with  his  superior,  the  chair¬ 
man  showed  his  considerable  resentment  and  said,  "Tel]  your  boss  that  he 
is  holding  up  the  work  of  ten  people.  I  mean  it."  He  would  usually 
inject  humor  into  such  a  remark.  Therefore,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  was 
the  net  effect— but  the  consequences  must  have  ranged  from  enjoyment 

the  jibe,  through  indifference,  to  resentment. 

Imp o r tance  of  Process  Issues  Depends  on  Members '  Interdependence 

Why  are  the  above  process  conflicts  important?  What  difference  does 
it  make  how  these  conflicts  are  handled?  If  process  conflicts  of  the 
types  described  above  persist,  they  cau  decrease  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  group,  result  in  reduced  member  commitment  and 
increase  the  psychological  strain  on  members. 

The  nature  and  severity  of  the  negative  consequences  of  unresolved 
process  conflicts  depend  upon  the  degree  of  interdependence  among  the 
participants  in  the  process.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  interdependence 
depended  in  turn  upon  one's  goals  and  aspirations  for  the  group.  For  the 
chairman,  the  effective  resolution  of  most  of  these  process  differences 
was  absolutely  essential  if  he  were  to  achieve  his  goals  and  obtain  the 
types  of  group  functioning  he  diesred.  Further,  his  goal  for  this  group 
was  closely  linked  to  his  desire  to  make  improvements  in  the  NPP  process 
generally,  which  was  a  m^jor  career  commitment  at  this  time.  However, 
for  other  members  the  unresolved  process  conflict  was  only  a  source  of 
job  inconvenience  (because  it  prolonged  the  process)  and  psychological 
strain  (because  of  the  friction  and  frustration  in  the  face-to-face 
meetings).  The  effect  of  this  process  or  its  output  was  not  important 
to  other  members'  present  job  performance  or  future  careers. 
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To  clarify  this  point,  which  is  crucial  to  the  total  analysis  of  the 
management  of  process  differences,  let  us  distinguish  between  (a)  a  mini¬ 
mum  type  of  interdependencies  necessary  for  achieving  a  minimally  accept¬ 
able  output;  and  (b)  a  higher  type  of  interdependence  essential  for 
maximum  performance.  There  are  different  methods  for  managing  the 
process  conflicts  appropriate  to  the  two  types  of  interdependence. 

Minimum  Interdependence.  Minimally,  the  chairman  needed  the  agency 
representatives'  continued  participation  in  the  group's  work  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  themselves  probably  felt  a  strong  obligation  to  continue.  The 
chairman  and  the  members  all  hoped  for  each  others'  eventual  support  for  a 
document  which  emerged.  In  some  cases,  members  may  have  had  particular 
elements  of  policy  on  which  they  wanted  the  chairman's  ultimate  concurrence. 
Also,  all  participants  were  minimally  dependent  upon  each  other  for  not 
creating  too  much  discomfort  during  meetings;  any  member  could  block  the 
chairman  and  other  members,  disagree  on  trivial  as  well  as  important  matters, 
and  increase  others'  discomfort;  the  chairman  could  scold,  punish,  and  ^aj ole 
members.  The  chairman  minimally  needed  the  background  information  possessed 
by  the  various  members,  especially  the  INR  man  and  desk  officer.  Tf>« 
members  realized  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  chairman  to  declare  an 
end  to  the  working  group's  process.  The  task  activity  involved  in  achieving 
a  minimally  satisfactory  level  of  performance  in  the  working  group  was 
(a)  members  pooling  their  readily  avrilable  background  information  and 
policy  ideas;  (b)  the  chairman  sorting  among  these  for  the  most  relevant 
information  and  most  persuasive  ideas;  and  (c)  combining  them  into  a  balanced 
and  internally  consistent  document. 

In  order  to  work  within  the  minimum  level  of  interdependence  framework 
one  can  manage  process  conflict  in  a  couple  of  ways.  One  can  suppress, 
avoid,  or  otherwise  control  the  conflict,  trying  to  minimize  its  manifest, 
disruptive  consequences — which  is  how  the  conflict  in  this  working  group 
was  handled.  Or  one  can  confront  the  issues  and  attempt  to  work  through 
to  some  resolution  of  these  issues.  If  the  issues  are  worked  through 
successfully  the  process  will  work  more  efficiently.  If  one's  effort  to 
confront  and  work  through  the  issues  is  abortive,  one  may  actually  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  group's  work. 

Where  conflicts  are  controlled  and  not  confronted  their  expression  and 
consequences  are  less  direct.  In  this  case,  the  underlying  differences 
were  handled  mostly  by  joking  and  various  forms  of  withdrawal,  including 
lack  cf  preparation,  passivity  in  meetings,  leaving  early  or  arriving  late 
for  meetings,  and  not  attending  meetings.  The  consultants  did  not  have 
any  systematic  knowledge  about  how  the  members  handled  their  feelings  of 
conflict  and  frustration  outside  the  meetings.  However,  the  consultants 
did  hear  reports  of  members  venting  these  feelings  to  colleagues.  Later 
we  will  examine  the  role  which  the  consultants  played  in  helping  the 
chairman  handle  his  feelings. 
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Higher  Levels  of  Interdependence.  The  chairman's  aspirations  for 
the  group  required  a  degree  of  interdependence  and  a  style  of  interchange 
which  could  not  be  achieved  without  resolving  the  process  differences. 
Recall  that  the  chairman  wanted  high  member  commitment  to  the  group  task, 
a  creative  group  process,  group  norms  that  favored  confrontation  of 
substantive  issues  and  that  were  amenable  to  experimental  approaches, 
including  "precision  methodologies." 

As  long  as  there  existed  fundamental  differences  about  the  goals  of 
the  group,  the  major  methodologies  for  reaching  those  goals,  and  the  roles 
and  styles  of  members  and  the  chairman,  the  chairman  could  not  realize  his 
higher  level  expectations.  To  resolve  these  issues  would  have  required 
confronting  them. 

Constraints  on  the  Confrontation  of  Process  Conflicts 


In  an  earlier  section  we  listed  seven  factors  which  tended  to  con¬ 
strain  the  confrontation  of  substantive  differences  in  the  working  group. 

At  least  two  of  those  factors  also  influenced  the  handling  of  process 
conflicts:  (a)  the  bureaucratic  tendencies  to  be  cautious  and  the  related 

general  norm  of  avoiding  or  suppressing  conflict;  (b)  the  non-assertive 
personal  styles  of  the  collection  of  individuals  who  comprised  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  group.  There  were  several  other  factors  that  appear  to  have 
particular  relevance  for  the  handling  of  process  conflicts. 

First,  there  were  a  set  of  factors  which  ameliorated  the  effect  of 
the  process  differences  discussed  above.  Members  and  the  chairman  prob¬ 
ably  did  not,  on  balance,  feel  these  elements  as  poignantly  as  they  are 
described.  The  fact  is  that  the  differences,  frictions,  etc.  were  offset 
by  the  positive  aspects  of  members'  attitudes  tox^ard  their  responsibilities 
and  by  the  attractive  aspects  of  the  chairman's  style. 

The  members'  basic  high  level  of  dedication  to  their  jobs  offset  any 
tendency  thev  had  to  be  alienated  from  the  working  group  and  permitted 
them  to  function  in  the  group  despite  their  personal  reactions.  Moreover, 
several  members  had  worked  for  long  periods  of  time  on  X's  affairs  and 
had  a  deep  interest  in  U.S.  policy  in  that  area.  This  basic  commitment 
tended  to  guarantee  a  certain  level  of  member  contribution  regardless  of 
process  issues.  Also  the  members  appeared  to  have  developed  a  general 
bureaucratic  tolerance  for  inefficient,  non-productive  meetings.  Therefore, 
just  as  there  were  no  peaks  of  enthusiasm  or  brilliance  on  the  part  of  the 
group,  neither  was  it  easily  moved  to  despair.  Thus,  there  was  a  floor 
on  the  level  of  withdrawal  or  actuated  antagonism  which  decreased  the 
likelihood  that  a  confrontation  would  be  precipitated. 

Certain  qualities  of  the  chairman  himself  offset  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  members  had  with  him.  Taking  the  edge  off  their  differences  in 
aspirations  for  the  group's  performance  was  the  chairman's  boyish  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Even  though  the  chairman  asked  for  more  effort  than  they  ejcpected 
to  give,  his  own  diligence  made  it  difficult  to  get  irritated  with  him. 
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Although  he  took  his  task  seriously,  he  did  not  take  himself  too  seriously. 
His  ability  to  criticize  himself,  his  own  willingness  to  joke  at  his  own 
expense,  and  his  apparent  openness  to  many  types  of  influence  were  all 
redeeming  qualities.  It  is  true  that  he  occasionally  criticized  and 
scolded.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  more  discouraged 
wit!  member  performance  than  favorably  impressed,  he  tended  to  use  rewards 
more  than  punishments  in  attempting  to  influence  the  group. 

Second,  members  were  not  likely  to  express  directly  those  negative 
feelings  which  they  had  because  of  the  costs  and  risks  in  confronting. 
The  accumulating  personal  frustrations  and  inconveniences  did  not  justify 
risking  an  interagency  "incident."  Nor  were  members  inclined  to  want  to 
risk  any  personal  embr.crassment  in  front  of  others. 

Finally,  there  just  was  no  adequate  incentive  for  members  to  confront. 
Recall  the  earlier  analysis  of  the  influence  of  levels  of  expected  perform¬ 
ance  and  degrees  of  required  interdependence  upon  methods  for  handling 
process  conflict.  This  analysis  would  indicate  that  because  members  had 
only  modest  output  expectations  they  might  favor  controlling  (suppressing, 
avoiding)  conflict  rather  than  confronting  it  in  the  interest  of  resolving 
it.  In  any  event,  they  clearly  had  less  incentive  to  confront  and  resolve 
it  than  did  the  chairman.  That  is  to  say,  suppressing  the  conflict  was 
objectively  a  relatively  more  satisfactory  solution  for  members  than  for 
the  chairman.  The  payoff  members  could  perceive  for  confronting  was  the 
dual  possibilities  of  a  more  efficient  or  less  efficient  process. 

Attempts  to  Handle.  Process  Issues 

We  have  reviewed  the  large  number  of  latent  process  issues  in  this 
group,  observed  that  they  were  generally  not  confronted  in  the  group, 
and  analyzed  the  basic  factors  which  tended  to  constrain  members  from 
surfacing  them.  Now  we  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  efforts  by  the  chairman 
and  the  consultants  to  handle  these  differences  as  constructively  as  possible. 

Chairman  s  Invitations  for  Discussion  of  Procedural  and  Process 
ferences .  The  chairman  made  various  and  repealed  attempts  to  initiate 
discussion  of  procedural  issues.  He  invited  comments — critical  or  other- 
w^se  how  he  as  chairman  and  the  group  as  a  whole  were  functioning  or 
might  function  more  effectively.  When  he  became  discouraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  group,  he  became  especially  eager  to  have  members  express 
their  differences  and  contribute  ideas  on  how  to  proceed. 

After  four  meetings,  little  had  been  accomplished;  draft  submissions 
by  members  had  been  late  and  incomplete  or  of  low  quality  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman.  While  he  was  not  especially  impressed  with  the  inherent 
strengths  of  the  group,  he  assumed  that  part  of  the  problem  was  his  style 
of  leadership.  He  invited  the  participation  of  the  State  Department's 
organizational  development  program  group.  As  a  result  an  internal  consultant 
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and  an  external  consultant  began  to  observe  the  working  group  meetings 
and  discuss  with  the  chairman  certain  factors  that  might  be  affecting 
the  productivity  of  the  group.  He  also  distributed  the  memo  presented 
earlier  in  this  chapter  which  made  explicit  his  goals  and  invited 
discussion  of  working  methods. 


In  some  instances,  the  chairman's  leadership  behavior  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  tnc  open,  responsive  pattern  suggested  in  the  memo  referred  to 
above  .[n  other  instances  his  behavior  was  very  different— an  observa¬ 
tion  which  we  shall  explore  later.  The  following  consultant's  notes 
were  taken  from  the  session  a  week  after  he  distributed  the  memo.  They 
illustrate  (a)  the  chairman's  reinforcement  of  a  member's  disagreement 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  scheme  which  the  chairman  had  introduced  for 
arraying  objectives;  and  (b)  his  readiness  to  pursue  topics  which 
members  advanced. 


Before  the  meeting  was  officially  under  way  a  member 
sitting  at  the  left  of  the  chairman  remarked  to  him 
that  he  found  the  non'  ’"APS  statement  of  objectives 
easier  to  work  with.  The  chairman  defended  the  FAPS 
approach,  but  tried  to  respond  acceptingly  to  his  ideas. 

Although  the  first  member  had  made  only  a  side  com¬ 
ment,  other  members  of  the  group  were  attending  to  his 
interchange  with  the  chairman.  A  third  member  pulled 
out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  said,  "I  have  worked  over  that 
statement  of  objectives."  With  indications  of  interest 
from  the  chairman  and  others,  he  started  to  read  it  and 
indicate  types  of  changes  he  had  made  (mostly  editorial 
improvements,  sharpening,  clarifying,  etc.).  The  chair¬ 
man  asked  for  the  sheet  from  which  he  was  reading . 

Others  were  offering  procedural  suggestions  on  how  the 
group  might  work  with  his  material.  A  fourth  member 
stood  up  at  the  board;  others  were  revising  their  own 
copies  as  the  draft  was  read.  (The  chairman  was  respon¬ 
sive  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  any  way 
there  was  interest  and  initiative  provided  from  within 
the  group.) 

As  a  supplement  to  the  chairman's  efforts,  the  consultants  tried  to 
help  him  better  handle  the  process  conflicts  by  three  broad  methods: 
critique  interviews  with  the  chairman;  data  gathering  interviews  and 
other  communications  with  members  of  the  working  group;  interventions  in 
the  group  process. 

Six  weeks  later  sharp  interchange  oc  rred  between  the  chairman  and 
the  INR  officer  when  the  latter  challenged  him  on  the  use  of  quantifica¬ 
tion  exercise.  The  interchange  was  excerpted  earlier  during  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  process  issues.  Subsequent  reactions  by  the  chairman 
reflected  his  ambivalence  about  members '  openness  to  influence  over  the 
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process:  he  said  he  was  angry  that  the  member  had  expressed  his  feelings 
so  strongly.  The  consultant  asked  whether  the  chairman  was  also  pleased 
that  the  INR  officer  felt  free  to  challenge  him.  The  chairman  then  said, 
"But  I  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  do  it."  However,  the  subsequent  reaction 
by  the  INR  officer  illustrated  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  interchange. 
He  told  one  consultant,  "I  feel  better  about  the  relationship  with  the 
chairman  because  our  differences  are  in  the  open.  We  each  know  where  the 
other  stands.  I'd  say  our  working  relationship  is  pretty  good." 

Consultants'  Critique  Sessions  with  the  Chairman.  In  consulting 
with  the  chairman,  the  consultants  were  working  with  only  one  participant 
to  the  process  differences,  but  one  who  was  both  strategic  to  the  process 
and  very  interested  in  modifying  his  approach  if  appropriate.  The 
consultants  met  with  the  chairman  both  shortly  before  and  immediately 
after  meetings.  The  Internal  consultant  attended  all  but  a  couple  of 
the  working  group  meetings  after  becoming  involved  in  March.  The 
external  consultant  who  was  attached  to  a  university  attended  about  a 
third  of  the  meetings  after  joining  the  project.  Based  on  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  these  pre-  and  post-session  interactions,  it  appears  that 
the  consultants  performed  the  following  functions  for  the  chairman: 

(a)  provided  support  and  an  opportunity  for  ventilation;  (b)  supplied 
additional  observations  about  group  meeting  processes  and  offered 
diagnosis;  (c)  served  as  a  sounding  board  and  coach  for  the  chairman 
regarding  management  of  process  difficulties. 

1.  In  the  brief  sessions  immediately  after  a  working  group  meeting, 
the  chairman  would  often  ventilate  his  feelings — frequently  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  disgust,  irritation,  exasperation,  anger.  He  correctly  assumed 
that  the  consultants  would  accept  his  feelings — neither  ask  him  to  deny 
them  nor  disapprove  of  him  for  having  the  feelings.  Moreover,  the  chair¬ 
man  knew  that  the  consultants  had  an  interest  in  helping  him;  and  he  must 
have  realized,  too,  that  they  had  warm  personal  feelings  toward  him  as 
well.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  chairman  derived 
some  social-emotional  support  from  these  contacts  with  the  consultants  at 
a  time  when  it  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  he  could  use  it. 

2.  The  predominant  consulting  activity  in  the  critique  session  was 
supplying  the  chairman  with  additional  pi.’ocess  observations  and  generating 
and  evaluating  diagnostic  Hypotheses .  The  new  data  provided  the  chairman 
was  of  several  sorts:  consultants'  observations  in  the  working  group 
meeting;  the  consultants'  own  reactions  to  the  group  process  and  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  chairman's  actions,  which  were  suggestive  of  how  the  other 
members  might  have  been  reacting  privately;  reports  on  the  general  nature 
of  reactions  of  members  learned  by  interviews  or  other  contacts  outside 
the  group  meeting.  The  last  type  of  data — based  on  discussions  with 
members — was  provided  in  a  sufficiently  general  or  anonymous  form  that 

the  confidence  of  his  members  involved  was  assured  in  cases  where  there 
was  any  particular  concern  on  his  part. 
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The  content  of  these  process  observations  included  many  elements  of 
the  analysis  in  this  report — in  bits  and  pieces,  of  course.  However, 
one  particularly  significant  type  of  "feedback"  to  a  participant  to 
process  conflicts  is  to  confront  him  with  observations  about  discrepancies 
between  his  statements  and  actions.  An  initial  observation  recorded  in 
the  consultants'  notes  is  illustrative: 

The  chairman  says  he  is  ready  to  try  methods  to  get 
more  group  involvement.  But  he  does  not  appear  really 
committed  to  sharing  control  over  the  operation  with 
the  group.  He  partly  appreciates  this  dilemma. 

Similarly,  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  that  he  wanted  members  to 
contribute  personal  ideas — to  take  personal  risks  in  the  group;  and  yet 
he  hadn't  established  a  climate  of  interpersonal  familiarity  after  six 
weeks;  members  did  not  know  each  other  by  name. 

The  chairman  was  very  receptive  to  both  personal,  confronting  "feed¬ 
back"  and  diagnostic  observations  on  other  elements  of  group  process. 

He  was  quick  to  grasp  it  intellectually.  He  was  as  independent  as  he  was 
receptive — that  is,  he  had  his  own  means  for  testing  the  validity  of  the 
consultants'  hypotheses.  These  aspects  of  the  critiques  were  usually 
mutually  gratifying  to  the  chairman  and  the  consultants. 

3.  The  chairman  usually  tested  his  plans  for  future  meetings  with 
the  consultants — who  could  react  to  these  in  terms  of  their  understanding 
of  the  process  differences  existing  in  the  group.  For  example,  if  a  plan 
advanced  by  the  chairman  ignored  the  members'  preference  for  more  structure 
or  their  impatience  with  certain  repetitive  tasks,  the  consultants  might 
essentially  negotiate  a  middle  group  course  between  the  chairman's  predis¬ 
position  and  the  group's  preferences. 

The  consultants  took  initiative  in  directing  the  chairman's  attention 
to  certain  process  areas.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  March  15  and  16 
round  of  interviews,  the  consultants  underscored  the  critical  importance  of 
the  chairman's  relationship  with  the  INR  and  desk  officers  and  urged  him  to 
make  even  more  effort  to  tfeet  and  build  a  working  relationship  with  these 
two.  It's  difficult  to  say  whether,  as  a  result  of  the  consultants' 
urgings,  he  actually  increased  his  effort  or  was  any  more  successful  in 
these  relationships.  The  consultants  offered  to  participate  in  any  two- 
or  three-person  sessions  where  it  would  be  appropriate.  The  consultants 
concluded  that  they  would  not  work  on  these  relationships  by  process 
interventions  within  the  larger  group.  "There  was  not  the  requisite  group 
development  nor  necessarily  the  member  resources  to  help." 

The  coaching  aspect  of  working  with  the  chairman  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  critiques.  The  chairman  was  eager  for  the  consultants  to  trans¬ 
late  the  diagnoses  into  action  recommendations.  Often  this  was  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  futile.  Because  the  chairman's  style  of  operating  in  the  group 
was  an  integral  part  of  his  total  behavior  pattern,  when  in  a  meeting  he 
often  neglected  a  suggestion  for  handling  the  process,  suggestions  which 
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had  seemed  useful  to  both  the  consultants  and  the  chatirraan  before  the 
meeting  and  continued  to  seem  valid  to  the  consultants  during  the  meeting. 

Contacts  with  Other  Members.  The  consultants '  third-party  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  chairman  and  the  group  membership vere  asymmetrical;  there  was 
no  pretense  to  symmetry.  The  consultants'  round  of  interviewing  with,  all 
members  in  March  was  the  only  contact  with  most  of  these  members  outside 
the  group.  More  frequent  contact  did  occur  with  the  two  key  members 
either  in  a  subgroup  meeting  with  the  chairman  or  in  an  interview  between 
such  meetings. 

The  consultants  did  not  perform  for  members  any  of  the  third-party 
functions  listed  above  as  involved  in  their  contacts  with  the  chairman. 

The  contacts  probably  did  have  some  effects  along  the  following  lines. 

(a)  The  consultants  by  their  presence  and  interview  questions  offered 
evidence  of  the.  chairman's  interest  in  nenbe-s'  views  and  reactions  and  in 
getting  their  assistance  in  the  process.  (b)  The  consultants  underscored 
thij  idea  of  discussing  process  issues — which  is  by  no  means  a  standard 
aspect  of  bureaucratic  life.  (c)  The  interviewing  gave  the  consultants 
essential  data  with  which  to  enable  the  chairman  to  adjust  his  own 
behavior  to  accommodate  members'  preferences,  if  he  so  chose. 

Despite  the  asymmetry  in  the  frequency  and  nature  of  contacts  with 
the  chairman  and  members,  the  consultants  attempted  to  preserve  their 
neutrality  on  certain  central  process  issues,  e.g.,  the  relevance  of  the 
precision  methodologies,  and  therefore  avoid  being  identified  with  the 
chairman  on  the  issue. 

Also,  even  more  basic,  the  consultants  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
professional  objectivity — a  type  of  separateness  from  the  task  process 
and  its  participants.  Presumably  this  was  observed  by  members  and  itself 
should  tend  to  offset  “.he  tendency  to  infer  any  type  of  alliance  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  asymmetry  in  the  nature  of  the  consulting 
relationship.  However,  we  don't  have  direct  evidence  from  members  on 
these  points. 


Process  Interventions  in  the  Working  Group..'  in  the  first  three 
meetings  which  they  attended,  the  consultants  did  not  participate  in  the 
meetings  in  any  way.  After  the  round  of  interviewing  on  March  15  and 
16,  the  consultants  decided  it  was  important  to  make  a  process  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  next  meeting,  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  interviews  had  served  to  build  a  relationship  between  the 
consultants  and  group  members  and  therefore  the  latter  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  use  the  assistance,  if  it  was  on  target.  (b)  Because 
of  the  consultants'  new  insights  into  the  group's  process  issues,  such  an 
intervention  was  more  likely  to  be  on  target.  (c)  The  consultants  wanted 
to  build  an  active  process  role  for  themselves — and  it  was  essential  to 
start  sooner  rather  than  later. 
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The  consultants  did  begin  to  make  process  interventions — of  at 
least  three  types: 


One  type  of  intervention  related  to  the  regulation  of  the  process. 
If  the  chairman  was  passing  over  a  suggestion  made  by  a  member  earlier 
in  the  session,  the  consultant  might  suggest  that  the  chairman  return 
to  the  member's  concern  before  proceeding.  Or  the  consultant  might  try 
to  break  a  log  jam,  as  the  internal  consultant  recalled: 

For  example,  during  the  discussion  of  the  paper  of 
X  agency,  one  member  went  into  a  long  monologue  and 
the  chairman  tried  to  cut  him  off.  They  then  engaged 
in  an  argument  in  which  the  subject  wasn't  relevant 
to  the  group.  Members  were  just  sitting  and  watching. 

Both  had  become  polarized  on  the  topic  and  neither 
appeared  willing  to  let  it  pass.  I  intervened,  saying, 

I  hear  you  two  fighting  and  there  is  obviously  some 
problem  between  you;  and  yet  it  doesn't  relate  to  the 
discussion.  That  was  enough  to  break  the  log  jam! 

A  second  type  of  intervention  was  to  model  confrontation  behavior. 
The  consultants  believed  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  participants 
dealt  explicitly  with  their  process  differences.  They  tried  to  make  this 
more  likely— more  legitimate  in  this  setting— by  behaving  in  a  confront¬ 
ing,  way  themselves,  primarily  toward  the  chairman  whom  they  believed 
would  not  be  threatened  by  it.  For  example,  tie  consultant  might  chal¬ 
lenge  him  if  he  seemed  to  be  ignoring  an  input  or  if  he  was  becoming 
defensive  about  the  work  methods  he  had  introduced. 

A  third  type  of  intervention  was  to  try  to  summarize  discussion  or 
sharpen  a  substantive  issue  which  had  been  surfaced  but  not  explored. 

In  analyzing  the  role  of  the  third-party  consultants  in  this  case 
history,  it  is  important  to  note  certain  types  of  process  interventions 
which  were  considered,  but  not  actually  made.  The  consultants  did  not 
attempt  to  promote  a  discussion  diagnosing  the  group  process  during  the 
working  group  meetings.  Nor  did  they  attempt. to  work  in  the  group  on 
those  interpersonal  relationships  which  were  poor,  creating  an  adverse 
effect  on  group  progress. 

In  one  sense,  these  more  confronting  interventions -might  have  been 
just  what  was  required,  at  least,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
process;  and,  at  best,  increase  its  creativity.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
understand  why  they  weren't  made.  First,  the  discussion  of  the  members' 
own  lack  of  incentive  to  confront  issues  is  relevant  here.  The  level 
of  group  achievement  to  which  they  aspired  could  be  achieved  by  control¬ 
ling  the  conflict  without  confronting  it .  Also,  the  consultants  sensed 
the  members'  fear  of  the  possibilities  associated  with  a  candid  confron¬ 
tation,  such  as  an  interagency  incident  and  personal  embarrassment.  A 
direct  choice  by  the  consultants  to  promote  or  engineer  a  confrontation 
would  have  appeared  to  be  more  in  the  interests  of  the  chairman  than  of 
the  members . 
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Still  our  analysis  indicated  that  the  level  of  group  product  the 
chairman  sought  was  only  possible  if  some  higher  level  of  understanding 
was  reached  within  the  group.  If  that  analysis  is  correct,  then  the 
absence  of  any  genuine  confrontation  in  the  face  of  continued  important 
latent  process  conflicts  was  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  chair¬ 
man  who  was  the  consultants'  primary  client.  These  considerations — by 
themselves — would  have  indicated  the  need  to  go  ahead  and  take  the 
risks  associated  with  a  confrontation,  assuming  reasonably  favorable 
conditions . 

It  happened  that  other  conditions  were  largely  unfavorable.  The 
fact  that  there  were  no  really  assertive  personalities  in  the  group — 
other  than  the  chairman — lowered  the  probability  of  success  of  an  effort 
to  confront. 

Also,  in  some  meetings  the  consultants  shared  with  members  and  the 
chairman  feelings  of  discouragement  and  frustration  and  may  have  been 
partly  immobilized  by  the  prospect  that  their  intervention  would 
probably  both  add  to  the  frustration  and  prolong  the  meeting. 

Based  on  hindsight,  a  strategic  deficiency  in  the  third-party 
consultants'  attempts  to  help  manage  differences  in  this  working  group 
was  not  having  requested  that  the  group  regularly  set  aside  some  time 
at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  each  meeting  to  review  and  critique  group 
functioning.  If  this  had  been  regularized  over  time,  the  critique  could 
have  progressed  from  safer  topics,  such  as  the  need  for  agenda  and  proce¬ 
dure  to  more  emotion-laden  relationship  problems. 

Another  type  of  design  of  the  situation — coffee  breaks  or  subgroups 
on  elements  of  the  task  as  a  part  of  the  long  sessions — could  have 
promoted  both  more  process  work  and  more  development  of  interpersonal 
bonds. 


Results 


The  study  ended  before  the  task  of  drafting  a  long-term  policy  paper 
was  completed.  We  don't  know  anything  of  the  quality  of  the  paper  even¬ 
tually  produced;  but  judging  from  the  high  intellectual  capacity  and 
standards  of  the  chairman,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  document  did  not 
exceed  the  purposes  for  which  the  Ambassador  to  X  and  the  field  inspector 
had  initiated  the  National  Policy  Paper  procedure. 

While  there  is  no  basis  for  appraising  the  paper  itself  and  its 
utility,  we  can  assess  some  aspects  of  the  procedure.  We  did  review  a 
large  part  of  the  life  of  the  working  group.  The  group  was  only  to  be 
convened  a  few  times  after  we  stopped  observing  it.  The  chairman  hoped 
to  innovate  ir<  the  process;  he  intended  that  the  group  share  that  goal 
and  that  they  actively  contribute  to  the  innovation.  Similarly,  he  hoped 
that  the  group  would  share  his  high  aspirations  for  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  willingly  invest;  the  extra  effort  to  ensure  a  high  quality 
product.  But,  in  fact,  the  group  never  became  an  active  instrument  for 
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achieving  these  special  goals.  There  were  several  types  of  reasons  why 
it  didn't.  First,  members  never  shared  the  chairman's  goals  as  he  had 
hoped  many  of  them  would.  Second,  the  process  issues,  some  of  which 
were  related  to  the  chairman's  pattern,  were  not  worked  through  and  as 
a  result  were  barriers  to  member  commitment  and  group  development. 

Third,  there  were  not  only  the  factors  constraining  interagency  collabo¬ 
ration  generally  but  some  additional  skepticism  about  the  National  Policy 
Papers  in  particular.  Fourth,  agency  representation  may  not  have  been 
of  the  requisite  quality  in  terms  of  substantive  knowledge,  organizational 
authority,  interpersonal  assertiveness  and  intellectual  curiosity.  With 
respect  to  this  last  factor,  especially,  one  doesn't  know  how  much  the 
quality  of  individual  contributions  was  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of 
other  group  difficulties.  Finally,  the  consultants  played  some  apparently 
useful  functions,  but  not  others  that  in  retrospect  might  have  helped 
promote  group  effectiveness. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Flow  Model 


Many  of  the  basic  contextual  forces  affecting  dispositions  toward  and 
against  collaboration  in  this  interagency  group  corresponded  to  those 
in  the  BIG  setting.  There  was  some  particular  antipathy  toward  the 
Policy  Planning  Council  auspices,  largely  because  participants  were 
skeptical  about  the  utility  of  the  planning  documents  produced  by  the 
Council.  Also  inherent  in  the  policy-planning  concept  were  bureaucratic 
norms  of  caution  and  tactically-based  preferences  to  confront  the  issues 
at  another  time  and  place. 


Serious  engagement  among  participants  was  also  inhibited  by  aspects 
of  the  effort  which  could  have  been  designed  differently,  e.g.,  the  low 
level  of  agency  representation  on  the  part  of  the  working  group,  the  low 
self-confidence  of  members,  their  interpersonal  styles,  and  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  programs  racner  than  policy.  The  factors  that  ensur'ed 
at  least  minimum  involvement  included  the  dedication  of  members,  desire 
to  avoid  interagency  criticism,  and  desire  to  exercise  some  influence 
over  the  group  product. 


Within  the  above  mixture  of  forces  from  the  context  and  policy  plan- 
ning  procedure,  the  chairman  sought  to  produce  not  just  a  satisfactory 
planning  document  but  an  exceptional  one  and  to  innovate  in  the  process 
as  well.  He  wanted  to  enlist  a  collaborative  group  effort  toward  these' 
more  ambitious  goals  . 

Interunit  Dynamics  and  Third-Party  Roles 


Compared  with  Chapters  3  and  4,  this  chapter  afforded  a  closer  look 
at  behavioral  strategies  and  other  dynamics  involved  in  the  interagency 
effort. 
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Production  of  a  satisfactory  planning  document  required  joint 
problem  solving— spelling  out  alternatives ,  exploring  consequences  of 
alternatives,  articulating  and  ranking  superordiriate  goals.  It  also 
would  involve  some  bargaining— making  trade-offs  of  minor  issues. 
Ideally,  major  issues  were  not  to  be  compromised,  rather  CDposing 
views  were  to  be  developed  in  a  way  that  would  enable  superiors  to 
decide. 


Creating  an  exceptional  product  would  require  an  even  more  creative 
problem -solving  process  and  a  more  thorough  search  for  integrative 
solutions  before  the  parties  resorted  to  bargaining  or  compromise  decision 
making.  In  short,  the  kind  of  interaction  system  which  the  chairman 
required  would  have  a  high  proportion  of  problem-solving  versus  bargain¬ 
ing.  Reference  to  the  contrasting  tactical  requirements  of  problem 
solving  and  bargaining  set  forth  in  Chapter  2  indicates  that  several 
aspects  of  this  particular  policy -planning  setting  pointed  to  bargain¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  problem  solving.  For  example,  the  bureaucratic  norm 
of  caution  led  to  preplanned  contributions  and  written  position  papers 
(associated  with  bargaining)  rather  than  spontaneous  response  (associated 
with  problem  solving) .  Similarly,  the  low  level  of  representation  meant 
that  participants  had  little  or  no  authority  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
working  document  (a  bargaining  tactic  sometimes  referred  to  as  "calculated 

n competence  ') ;  more  authoritative  participants  are  required  for  problem 
solving.  r 

Another  tactical  requirement  of  problem  solving  is  that  the  parties 
must  accurately  state  their  goals  and  preferences  i nd  confront  their 
ifferences.  Thus,  the  chairman  should  have  and  did  attempt  to  promote 
candid  confrontation  of  substantive  differences.  His  third-party  efforts 
n  this  regard  took  a  variety  of  forms — discussion  probes,  measurement 
devices,  devil  s  advocate  experiment,  and  rewards  to  members  who  surfaced 
differences.  These  third-party  interventions  were  innovative  in  concep¬ 
tion,  but  nevertheless  failed  to  really  promote  the  candid  confrontation 
of  substantive  differences— a  step  essential  to  the  problem  solving. 

The  failure  to  achieve  the  candid  confrontation  resulted  in  part  from 
t  e  persistence  of  certain  emotional  issues  generated  by  the  process. 
According  to  the  interaction  theory  presented  in  Chapter  2,  the  desired 
pattern  of  joint  decision  making  would  be  more  possible  with  a  high 
proportion  of  identity  reinforcement  to  identity  conflict.  Therefore  a 
second  major  task  of  the  third  party  chairman  and  consultants  in  managing 
the  interfaces  in  this,  group  was  to  promote  identity  reinforcement. 

There  was  a  host  of  process  issues,  many  of  them  involving  identity 
conflict.  .  3 


1.  Many  members  didn’t  accept  that  the  chairman  was  appropriately 
qualified  to  chair  this  working  group. 

2.  Many  didn’t  accept  the  authority  which  he  assumed  when  he 
unilaterally  determined  methods. 
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3.  A  few  resented  being  s e  *v  as  readily  available  to  educate  the 
chairman  about  Country  X. 

4.  For  his  part,  the  chairman  didn't  confirm  members'  competencies. 

5.  The  chairman  perceived  the  ideal  member  as  an  intellectually 
curious  and, facile  individual,  whereas  the  member  tended  to  see  his 
appropriate  role  behavior  as  a  more  cautious  and  routine  reporter  of  his 
agency ’ s  views . 

6.  In  the  early  period  the  chairman  tended  to  see  his  own  role  as  a 
seminar  leader,  an  intellectual  catalyst,  whereas  members  expected  him  to 
take  their  presentations  and  then  promptly  author  a  document  which 
attempted  a  coherent  synthesis  of  the  various  presentations. 

7.  The  use  of  quantification  techniques  seemed  to  violate  the  self- 
concept  of  several  members  whose  model  of  diplomacy  stressed  intuitive 
analysis  and  the  subtle  use  of  language  rather  than  quantitative  analysis 
and  standard  terms. 

8.  Although  the  chairman  expected  members  to  move  flexibly  between 
institutional  roles — as  agency  representatives — and  individual  roles — as 
intellectually  free  agents — he  did  little  to  enable  this  type  of  role 
flexibility.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  members  had  a  greater  need 
for  personal  and  professional  identification  than  the  chairman  allowed. 
This  is  paradoxical  because  the  chairman  was  even  more  interested  in 
access  to  their  personal  and  professional  insights  than  they  were  in 
providing  them. 

Each  of  the  above  differences,  most  of  them  involving  role  expecta¬ 
tions  or  assessments  of  personal  qualifications,  led  to  identity  denials 
which  had  the  effect  of  frustrating  members  and  often  resulted  in  psycho¬ 
logical  withdrawal  from  the  working  group.  Most  of  these  identity 
conflicts  and  other  process  issues  were  not  resolved.  The  case  illus¬ 
trates  the  effect  of  identity  conflict  in  limiting  the  investments  of 
members'  energy  in  the  creative  problem-solving  activity. 

The  consultants'  efforts  have  already  been  treated  in  terms  of  the 
third-party  framework  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  INTEGRATIVE  POTENTIAL  OF  A  PROGRAM  PLANNING  EXPERIMENT 


This  is  an  appraisal  of  an  experimental  cycle  oi  an  interagency 
program  planning  system.  The  system  involved  the  development  and  review 
of  the  Country  Analysis  and  Strategy  Papers  (CASP)  concerning  each  country 
in  the  region  of  Latin  America.  It  was  one  more  response  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  interagency  mechanisms  which  are  pursuant  to  some  coherent 
set  of  U.S.  policies. 

Generally,  systematic  efforts  at  coordinated  interagency  planning 
have  been  limited  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  respects:  (a)  limited 
to  type  of  problem,  e.g.,  long-term  policy  plans  or  contingency  plans; 

(b)  limited  to  two  or  three  agencies;  (c)  largely  confined  to  the  field 
or  a  given  level  of  the  agencies'  hierarchies  in  Washington;  (d)  limited 
to  a  single  country.  The  CASP  effort  related  to  almost  the  full  spectrum 
of  substantive  problems,  involved  as  many  parts  as  possible  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community,  and  required  the  participation  of  their  complete 
hierarchies  for  one  region.  The  CASP  differed  from  the  NCPP  (described 
in  Chapter  5)  in  that  the  CASP  was  a  shorter-term  planning  document  and 
emphasized  program  planning  rather  than  policy  planning. 

What  is  the  integrative  potential  in  such  a  program  planning  exercise? 
Did  it  work  in  a  specific,  immediate  sense?  Did  it  strengthen  the 
integrative  tendencies  of  the  community  in  a  more  ger.eral  sense?  These 
are  the  main  questions  to  which  this  review  of  the  1967  CASP  cycle  is 
addressed. 


Introduction  -  Backg:  ^ und  and  Overview  of  the  Cycle 

Additional  Interagency  Powers  for  the  State  Department 

The  presidential  order,  NSAM  341,  which  was  issued  March  2,  1966, 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  the  Department's  regional 
assistant  secretaries,  to  assume  responsibility  to  the  full  extent  permitted 


This  report  is  based  on  information  and  attitudes  expressed  during  personal 
interviews  with  approximately  35  Washington-based  members  of  the  interagency 
community  involved  in  Latin  American  affairs.  These  included  selected  desk 
officers,  country  directors  and  regional  level  officials  from  the  bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  and  equivalents  from  AID, 
DOD,  USIA,  Peace  Corps  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1967.  I  am  indebted 
to  several  members  of  the  ACORD  staff  in  the  Department  of  State,  with  whom 
I  collaborated  in  an  evaluation  study  of  the  CASP  cycle.  Susan  Farrington, 
Walter  Hobby  and  A1  Patterson  and  the  author  shared  responsibility  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  interviews.  Group  discussions  facilitated  the  development  of 
the  ideas  reported  here. 
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by  law  for  the  overall  direction,  coordination,  and  supervision  of  inter¬ 
departmental  foreign  affairs  activities.  To  assist  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  role,  the  order  established  a  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG). 
The  SIG  consisted  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Executive  Chairman), 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  the  Director 
of  CIA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  USIA, 
and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
Representatives  of  other  agencies  with  responsibility  for  specific  matters 
to  be  considered  attended  on  invitation  by  the  Chairman.  In  addition, 
a  subordinate  Interdepartmental  Regional  Group  (IRG)  was  established  for 
each  geographic  region  corresponding  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  geographic 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  State.  Each  IRG  was  composed  of  the  regional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Executive  Chairman)  and  a  designated  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  agencies  represented  on  the  SIG. 

The  creation  of  the  SIG  and  IRGs  was  clearly  a  strong  boost  to  the 
formal  leadership  role  of  the  State  Department  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
effect,  the  concept  of  the  primacy  of  the  ambassador  assisted  by  a  country 
team  was  extended  to  two  additional  hierarchical  levels  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  A  key  element  of  NSAM  341  was  the  mandate  to  State 
to  assume  overall  "direction"  of  interagency  foreign  affairs  activities. 

This  was  given  meaning  by  the  "executive  chairmanship"  power  delegated 
by  the  President  to  State  Departmental  officials.  In  the  words  of  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  who  as  special  consultant  to  the  President  recommended 
the  creation  of  the  SIG-IRG  apparatus: 

....  the  chairman  is  an  Executive  Chairman.  This  is 
the  code  we  have  developed  to  describe  a  chairman  who  not 
only  presides  but  also  decides.  He  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  reaching  a  decision  on  all  issues  which 
come  before  his  committee.  If,  indeed,  there  is  disagreement, 
then  the  individual  representative  of  the  department  disagree¬ 
ing  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  higher  authority  if 
he  does  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  chairman. 

It  is  significant  for  the  present  study  that  the  assistant  secretaries, 
in  their  capacities  as  Executive  Chairmen  of  the  interdepartmental  regional 
groups,  were  required  to  "work  closely  with  U.  S.  ambassadors  and  the  country 
teams  abroad  and  .  .  .  assure  the  adequacy  in  their  regions  of  U. S.  policy, 
plans,  programc,  and  performance. "2 

Phases  of  the  Cycle 

By  the  Fall  of  1966  it  was  evident  to'  the  IRG  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
that  closer  coordination  of  planning  and  programming  documents  was  essential 
if  the  NSAM  341  requirements  were  to  be  met.  On  November  30,  1966  the 

2 

White  House  announcement  (37). 
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group  agreed  to  the  creation  of  an  experimental  system  to  produce  a  consoli¬ 
dated  interagency  policy  and  program  document  for  each  country  ir  the  Latin 
American  region.  This  document  was  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
separate  agency,  fiscal  year  1969  program  and  budget  submissions. 

The  system  cycle  had  five  phases: 

I.  January-February ,  1967  -  IRG  reviewed  agency,  fiscal 
year  1969  program  guidance  to  the  field,  and  directed  the 
country  teams  to  prepare  CASPs. 

II.  March-May,  1967  -  Country  teams  prepared  and  submitted 
CASPs. 

III.  April-June,  1967  -  Washington  interagency  working  levels 
analyzed  CASPs  and  prepared  key  issues. 

IV.  May-July,  1967  -  IRG  reviewed  each  CASP,  and  approved 
them  (some  were  conditional  upon  major  revision). 

V.  May-September,  1967  -  agency  program  and  budget  documents 
prepared  consistent  with  CASPs.  (This  phase  occurred  after  the 
field  research  on  which  this  study  is  based. ) 

In  phase  III  the  working  level  analyses  were  coordinated  by  individual 
country  directors  of  state's  bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  Some  country 
directors  used  interagency  group  meetings;  others  used  memoranda  and  bilat¬ 
eral  discussions.  Some  CASPs  were  revised  in  Washington;  some  were  revised 
in  the  field.  Each  country  director  supervised  the  preparation  of  a  set 
>f  key  issues  for  IRG  discussion. 

In  phase  IV  the  IRG  met  once  a  week  to  review  two  CASPs  at  a  session. 
Some  ambassadors  or  other  country  team  member"!  participated.  Certain 
agencies,  such  as  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 

Peace  Corps,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  participated  occassionally . 

Purposes  of  the  Cycle 

In  the  author's  opinion  there  were  three  underlying  purposes  of  the 
CASP  cycle,  all  implicit  in  NSAM  341  and  the  subsequent  White  House  announce¬ 
ment  of  March  4: 


1.  To  promote  greater  rigor  and  sophistication  in  the 
process  and  products  of  program  planning. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  deeper  insights 
by  Washington  and  the  field  into  one  another's  situations. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  closer  inter¬ 
relationships  among  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  and  their 
activities. 
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Within  the  terms  of  each  of  the  purposes  there  were  at  least  modest 
achievements  of  the  experimental  CASP  cycle  in  1967.  More  importantly, 
considerable  additional  potential  existed  with  the  CASP  system  which  was 
not  exploited  in  this  initial  cycle  but  which  could  be  realized  in  subse¬ 
quent  cycles. 

Before  treating  our  primary  interest  here,  namely  the  interagency 
aspects  of  the  CASP  cycle,  we  need  to  review  something  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  planning  documents  and  the  type  of  field-Washington 
linkages  required. 

Rigor  in  Plans.  The  CASP  cycle  was  responsive  to  an  urgent  need  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  thinking  in  the  planning  process.  Several 
factors  contributed  to  this  need  in  1967.  First,  the  magnitude,  breadth, 
and  complexity  of  foreign  affairs  was  changing  rapidly.  Second,  improve¬ 
ments  were  being  made  in  the  state  of  the  planning  art,  for  example,  in 
information  handling  and  analytical  techniques.  Third,  the  Congress  and 
the  U.  S.  public  were  demanding  a  higher  level  of  sophistication  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  justification  of  foreign  affairs  activities  and  policies. 

These  changes  required  changes  in  the  pattern  of  thinking  by  members 
throughout  the  foreign  affairs  system:  new  concepts  needed  to  be  fashioned 
and  adopted;  time  horizons  needed  to  be  lengthened;  background  assessments 
needed  to  include  new  types  of  discriminations;  more  consideration  of 
alternatives  were  appropriate;  and  harder  questions  had  to  be  asked. 

In  recent  years  there  had  been  substantial  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  planning  processes  of  many  individual  agencies,  notably  Defense  and 
AID.  These  improvements  occurred  in  some  degree  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  systems  (PPBS)  adopted  in  individual 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  The  organizational  integration  of  State  and 
AID  in  the  Latin  American  region  had  had  a  positive  influence  on  the  quality 
of  political-economic  development  thinking.  The  CASP  was  an  effort  tc 
build  on  and  extend  these  earlier  efforts. 

Without  detailing  the  format  of  the  planning  document  we  can  identify 
several  of  its  features~-what  was  expected  from  the  field  and  what  resulted. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  requested  document  specifically  required 
attention  to  the  consistency  between  assessments  of  the  environment  within 
the  country,  including  identification  of  the  threats  against  U.S.  interests 
and  the  opportunities  for  U.S.  action  and  U.S.  objectives  in  that  country; 
and  between  these  U.S.  objectives  and  the  magnitude  and  composition  of  the 
U.S.  program  resources  expanded  in  the  country.  Many  documents  met  this 
standard.  However,  in  some  cases,  the  CASP  assessments  of  the  country 
situation  were  extremely  well  done,  but  virtually  ignored  when  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  set  forth.  Similarly,  in  some  CASPs  the  relationship  between 
the  stated  objectives  and  the  allocation  of  resources  to  programs  was  not 
discussed. 
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Second,  the  guidelines  sent  to  the  field  required  quantification  of 
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Field  personnel  are  more  familiar  with  current  conditions  in 
the  host  country  and  with  the  personalities  and  attitudes  of  its  leaders. 
Washington  personnel  are  comparably  more  familiar  with  and  sensitive  to 
the  current  attitudes  of  Congress  and  interest  groups  in  the  United  States. 
Both  sets  of  attitudes  and  conditions  are  important  for  decision  making. 

How  factors  are  weighted  in  the  selection  among  alternative  U.S. 
programs  in  the  host  country  provides  another  point  of  contrast.  Whereas 
the  thinking  of  Washington  officials  weights  very  heavily  the  basic  utili¬ 
ties  of  the  program  being  considered,  the  field  personnel  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  exploit  the  best  opportunities  which  become  available.  An 
appropriately  balanced  orientation  is  more  likely  with  greater  field- 
Washington  dialogue. 

The  field's  advantage  in  appraising  the  current  effectiveness  of 
different  policies  and  programs  within  the  country  to  which  they  are 
assigned  is  matched  by  the  potential  advantaje  of  regional  officials 
in  Washington  in  making  supra-country  comparisons.  Often  the  inter¬ 
country  comparisons  can  be  of  value  to  personnel  in  the  mission  as  well 
as  Washington  groups. 

There  are  certain  barriers  or  inhibitions  to  full,  open  discussions 
between  these  differently  oriented  groups.  One  barrier  is  the  necessity 
to  rely  so  heavily  upon  written  messages,  the  formality  and  permanence 
of  which  is  not  conducive  to  exploratory  communications.  Another  barrier, 
the  time  lag  between  a  message  and  its  response,  is  further  discouraging 
because  it  prevents  a  continuous  give-and-take  interchange. 


Also,  field  personnel  are  ambivalent  about  how  much  they  communicate 
to  Washington.  They  do  not  want  to  reveal  completely  their  strategy, 
their  objectives,  and  their  programs  to  Washington.  Usually  an  Ambassador 
feels  he  has  greater  flexibility  if  Washington  is  kept  relatively  ignorant 
of  his  mission's  intentions  and  operations. 

Many  persons  concurred  with  the  idea  expressed  below  that  there  is 
a 

general  and  insurmountable  reluctance  to  commit  one's 
plans  to  paper  to  expose  policy  intentions  prior  to  im¬ 
plementation.  The  environment  breeds  covertness.  Neither 
Foreign  Service  Officers  nor  AID  personnel  want  to  risk 
making  projections  for  the  hierarchies  above  them. 

This  fear  of  putting  plans  on  paper  derives  in  part  from  the  tendency 
of  reviewers  of  plans  to  hold  originators  to  their  products.  The  fear  of 
field  personnel  also  derives  from  the  assumption  that  "a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  CASP  was  specific  enough  to  permit  superficial 
second  guessing;  but  it  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  convey  all  of  the 
relevant  subtleties  and  uncertainties. 
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Still  other  sources  of  irritation  affect  the  quality  of  field-Washington 
relations.  Field  personnel  resent  the  amount  of  paper  work  which  Washington 
requires,  which  itself  is  a  symptom  of  the  feeling  of  officials  in  Washington 
that  they  don't  know  enough  about  conditions,  activities  and  thinking  in 
the  field. 

The  CASP  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  whether  it  overcame  the  field- 
Washington  barriers  and  created  opportunities  for  two-way  communications 
which  could  approach  a  synthesis  or  balance  of  their  differing  orientations. 
Specifically,  to  what  extent  did  the  implementation  of  the  CASP  follow  the 
pattern  and  intensify  the  irritations?  To  what  extent  did  it  depart  from 
the  pattern  and  reduce  irritants? 

The  country  team  was  responsible  for  producing  a  good  document,  which 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  making  the  CASP  process  productive.  A  gross 
measure  of  the  adequacy  of  Washington's  efforts  was  the  percentage  of 
ambassadors  who  took  seriously  the  cycle  this  year.  Our  general  impression 
based  on  the  interview  data  was  that  the  number  was  modest. 

In  only  a  few  cases  did  productive  dialogue  occur  between  the  field 
and  the  country  office  while  the  CASP  was  still  in  draft  stage.  This  was 
possible  if  the  desk  officer  or  country  director  happened  to  make  a  field 
trip  that  coincided  with  the  field's  preparation  of  the  document  or  if  a 
key  member  of  the  country  team  happened  to  visit  Washington  during  that 
period. 


More  dialogue  occurred  when  the  CASP  reached  the  review  stage  in  the 
IRG.  Several  Interviewees  with  regional  responsibility  stressed  the 
value  of  the  CASP  in  increasing  dialogue  between  the  embassy  and  the 
regional  offices  in  Washington;  for  example: 


The  CASPs,  for  the  first  time,  have  given  both  the 
ambassador  and  the  Latin  American  bureau  front  office 
a  one  package  picture  of  United  States  objectives  and 
resources  in  each  country.  In  return,  the  ambassadors, 
especially  those  attending  the  IRG  meetings,  get  new  in¬ 
sights  into  Washington  perspectives,  especially  the  views 
of  the  agencies  other  than  the  State  Department. 

Many  things  have  been  surfaced  that  would  have  been 
hidden.  In  one  IRG  meeting  an  ambassador  learned  just 
how  stiff  Washington  was  becoming  on  the  subject  of 
self-help. 

In  another  IRG  meeting,  an  ambassador  provided  a  picture 
of  developments  that  had  not  been  clear  from  the  written 
reports  from  the  country.  This  was  highly  valuable  to 
the  IRG  members.  The  ambassador  also  learned  more  about 
a  Washington  policy  of  central  value  to  his  own  mission. 
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In  still  another  IRG  meeting  an  important  problem  was 
thoroughly  explored!  A  good  CASP  document  combined  with 
the  personal  involvement  and  expert  presentation  by  the 
ambassador  at  the  IRG  meeting  convinced  the  members  that  the 
country  team's  views  were  sound.  In  the  process  the  best 
thinking  of  several  members  of  the  IRG  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem. 

Another  person  who  believed  that  even  though  those  issues  and  others 
would  have  arisen  without  a  CASP,  the  process  had  raised  the  issues  in  a 
more  timely  fashion. 

Seven  ambassadors  attended  the  IRG  meeting  scheduled  to  review  their 
CASPs.  Many  IRG  members  regarded  it  an  important  benefit  of  the  CASP 
that  these  particular  dialogues  occurred  between  themselves  and  ambas- 
sadors.  Others  indicated  that  the  ambassadors'  presence  had  mixed  conse¬ 
quences:  their  presence  strengthened  an  already  existing  tendency  to  spend 
time  on  current  problems  and  neglect  long  range  strategy  and  objectives. 
However,  this  tendency  probably  both  reflects  and  meets  a  need  by  IRG 
members  for  a  more  descriptive  feel  for  a  situation  before  they  can 
wrestle  with  the  more  abstract  issues. 


The  assigned  role  of  the  country  office  in  receiving  and  re¬ 
viewing  CASPs  and  developing  key  issues  from  them  did  give  content  to 
the  vertical,  linking  role  between  the  field  and  the  IRG.  There¬ 
fore,  the  complete  cycle  will  probably  have  a  moderately  positive 
effect  on  strengthening  these  linking  roles  of  country  directors 
and  desk  officers.  The  effect  of  those  functions  would  have  been 
greater  if  desk  officers  and  country  directors  would  have  been  clearer 
about  what  was  expected  of  them  and  what  analytic  roles,  if  any, 
were  being  performed  by  others. 


The  Interagency  Opportunities  and  Results 
Interagency  Initiation  of  the  System 


The  decision  to  enter  into  the  CASP  exercise  was  made  by  an  interagency 
group— the  IRG.  To  the  extent  that  the  participating  members  of  IRG  did, 
in  fact,  have  an  opportunity  to  fully  explore  the  meaning  of  CASP  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  reservations,  doubts,  hopes  and  expectations,  this  interagency 
decision  itself  would  contribute  to  interagency  unity.  Apparently  both 
time  pressure  to  phase  in  with  FY  '69— and  the  normal  tendency  of  agencies 
to  wait  and  see  limited  the  extent  to  which  the  decision  process  created 
a  more  basic  consensus. 


/ 
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A  more  apparent  "missed  opportunity"  centered  on  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  the  CASP.  Instructions  to  the  field  were  issued  by  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  High  level  officials  from 
several  agencies  expressed  annoyance  or  resentment  at  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  time  available  for  them  to  influence  the  initial  CASP  guidelines. 
One  official  said,  "The  first  our  agency  really  knew  of  the  system  was 
when  we  received  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  field."  Another  said, 

"Our  inputs  could  have  been  better  if  we  had  been  able  to  influence  the 
system."  Still  another  said,  "State  rushed  into  this.  It  was  not 
developed  with  our  cooperation."  According  to  the  official,  this 
last  omission  had  the  following  consequences:  further  alienation  between 
the  groups  directly  involved,  confused  guidelines  to  the  field,  and  extra 
messages  to  the  field  which  apparently  strained  he  agency's  Washington- 
field  relations.  One  working  level  official  in  aID  commented  "CASP  is 
a  State  document,  controlled  by  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. " 

The  reasons  for  the  minimal  effort  to  enlist  the  participation  of 
other  agencies  include  many  possibilities.  An  official  from  State  ex-  • 
plained  that  with  respect  to  at  least  one  agency,  the  problem  was  that 
"you  simply  can't  get  them  to  respond  unless  you've  got  an  operational 
problem— and  this  was  still  an  abstract  one."  Perhaps  there  was  concern 
that  to  allow  participation  was  to  invite  differences  that  might  either 
weaken  the  effort  or  require  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  resolve 
satisfactorily — and  there  were  important  time  pressures. 

Country  Team  Collaboration  in  Producing  the  Paper 

Officially,  the  CASP  was  a  task  that  required  considerable  interchange 
among  the  ambassador  and  all  other  members  of  the  country  team.  Our  evidence 
on  how  the  CASPs  were  actually  developed  is  based  on  conversations  with 
Washington  officials,  some  of  whom  made  trips  to  the  field  during  this 
period. 

In  some  countries  members  of  the  country  teams  had  worked  closely 
together  and  the  CASP  helped  build  a  policy  consensus.  "In  Country  A, 
the  country  team  had  a  reputation  for  working  together  and  their  CASP  was 
in  pretty  fair  shape."  Country  B  was  partly  collaborative:  "The  members 
of  the  team  resolved  most  of  their  differences  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
ambassador  made  the  decisions." 

Most  comments  on  the  country  teams'  style  of  operating  were  critical. 

One  country  director  said,  "The  C  paper  was  a  stapling  job  and  didn't  comply 
with  the  instructions."  He  also  noted  that: 

There  is  a  country  team  but  it  doesn't  operate  as  such  .  .  . 
if  it's  divided  into  agency  programs  and  drafted  by  each  guy 
on  the  country  team,  each  includes  his  own  axe  unless  there's 
a  strong  whip  ...  a  strong  ambassador.  There's  no  discrimin¬ 
ation  in  the  objectives;  they  become  a  catalogue  of  what  people 
are  doing  and  justifications  for  doing  them. 
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0f  five  countries  on  which  the  country  directors  offered  their  obser- 

tW°?hP  VtTeA  flmilfly  regarded  as  "stapling  jobs,"  by  which  they  meant 

that  the  CASPs  had  been  formed  from  an  assemblage  of  individual  agency  reports 
y  simply  stapling  them  together  rather  than  resolving  their  differences  to 
generate  a  unified  creative  document. 

.  ,  P16  vlewf  °f  Washington  officials  of  several  participating  agencies 

A  f  there  had  been  b0th  limlt6d  8ains  and  opportunities 

missed  in  the  field  this  year.  One  member  of  the  defense  community  noted 
some  gains : 


The  country  teams  have  been  forced  to  work  together  and 
to  better  define  problems.  Requirements  of  quantification 
have  forced  them  to  really  analyze  and  to  focus  on  issues. 

The  country  team  had  a  polite  but  distant  relationship  with 
one  another.  This  has  improved  somewhat. 

Another  view  stressed  the  deficiencies  in  this  year's  efforts: 

It  appeared  that  each  section  had  been  prepared  by  a 
parochial  interest;  e.g.,  the  basic  strategy  prepared  by  a 
political  officer  reflected  his  special  interests  and  ignored 
other  important  questions.  The  Military  Group  Commander 
should  have  been  required  to  participate  in  developing  the 
basic  strategy  and  the  political  assessments. 

The  official  of  another  important  agency  said,  "My  counterparts  at  the 
country  team  level  were  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  CASP  this  year. 

I  intend  to  see  that  they  are  even  more  involved  in  the  future."  Although 
sue  intention  of  officials  in  the  Washington  hierarchies  of  these  agencies 
is  important,  the  general  view  is  that  it  is  the  ambassador's  attitude  which 
is  the  key  to  whether  the  full  resources  of  the  country  team  are  used  and 
used  in  an  integrated  way. 

The  Peace  Corps  represented  a  special  problem:  it  explicitly  opted 
out  of  .the  CASP  exercise,  offering  to  have  the  latest  Peace  Corps  program 
memorandum  annexed  to  each  CASP.  This  arrangement  was  worked  out  by  agree- 
meirt  between  State  and  Peace  Corps  in  Washington.  Some  ambassadors  who 
didn  t  know  of  this  arrangement  initially  attempted  to  bring  them  fully 
into  the  CASP.  exercise. 

Promoting  Mutual  Education 

According  to  many  interviews  ~jth  the'  development  and  the  review  of  the 
document  contributed  to  interagency  education.  For  example,  country  team 
members  obtained  increased  recognition  that  several  agencies  were  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  same  goal,  e.g.,  AID,  USIA,  Peace  Corps  and  the  Military 
Group  s  inputs  toward  education.  The  CASP  also  "forced  the  ambassadors 
into  finding  out  what  is  going  on  in  their  missions."  Other  officials 
valued  the  insights  into  basic  U.S.  policies  and  efforts  in  a  country 
which  they  gained  from  the  document.  One  official  said  that  he  obtained 
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a  new  level  of  insight  into  other  agencies'  policies  and  programs  which 
enabled  him  to  better  plan  his  agency's  own  operations  in  the  field  and 
to  review  proposals  coming  to  him  from  the  field. 

These  positive  gains  in  interagency  education  were  only  available  to 
those  officials  who  invested  the  time.  Many  did  not.  Many  echoed  the 
observations  of  one  country  director  who  said. 

In  the  development  and  review  of  the  GASP  we  were 
conscious  of  highly  parochial  contributions  from  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  desks  involved.  Many  reviewers  did  not  look  at 
the  document  until  just  prior  to  the  IRG  meeting,  and  most 
reviewers  looked  only  at  the  specific  functional  area  for 
which  they  felt  some  responsibility. 

An  official  who  regularly  attended  the  IRG  meetings,  said,  "The  other 
agencies  all  have  played  their  role  on  their  own  interests,  but  I  would 
like  them  to .pease  the  impact  of  other  sections  bn  their  own  programs." 

Several  factors  account  fo  ;  the  above  observations:  First,  the  time 
pressure  in  all  phases  of  the  cycle;  second,  the  fact  that  the  State's 
country  offices  often  defined  a  minimal  deliberation  in  reviewing  the 
paper;  and  third,  the  timidity  to  get  involved  in  another  agency's  affairs. 

The  CASP  also  was  expected  to  be  useful  as  a  document  on  file  for 
riefing  parsons  at  all  levels  who  need  to  learn  about  U. S.  affairs  in  a 
particuiar  country.  The  range  of  potential  consumers  for  a  record  of  the 
whoxe  operation,,  included  new  desk  officers  in  State  and  other  agencies; 

special  emergency  task  forces  of  capable  people  who  don't  know  from 
second  base  about  the  country  or  countries,  involved*'  working  level  per¬ 
sonnel  of  agencies  without  routine  contact  with  the  cotintry  or  country 
offices.  It  was  also  cited  as  a  handy  reference  if  the  White  House  should 
ask  for  a  total  country  package.  Finally,  the  CASPs  were  believed  to 
have  some  potential  value  in  supporting  requests  for  increased  alloca¬ 
tions  of  funas  to  Latin  America  vis-^-vis  other  regions. 

Surfacing  Significant  Interagency  Issues 

The  intent  of  the  CASP  was  to  go  beyond  an  exchange  of  information 
about  agencies'  interests,  policies,  and  programs  and  use  this  information 
to  identify  or  surface  their  differences.  This  is  more  easily  said  than 
done.  As  Chapter  4  underscored,  officials  tend  to  avoid  confrontation 
of  interagency  differences.  They  smooth  over  differences  in  order  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  precipitate  an  interagency  test  of  strength. 
Moreover,  language  which  is  ambiguous  enough  to  accommodate  interagency 
differences  is  often  preferred  by  the  agencies  involved.  Given  the  degree 
of  autonomy  of  agencies,  two  agencies  can  sometimes  implement  programs 
which  are  respectively  pursuant  to  somewhat  inconsistent  objectives. 

These  and  other  factors  inhibit  the  surfacing  of  issues.  To  be  effective 
a  CASP  must  offset  their  effect. 
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The  CASP  made  a  positive  contribution  by  surfacing  some  interagency 
issues  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  confronted  during  the  same  time 
period.  However,  probably  those  surfaced  represented  only  a  modest 
fraction  of  the  potential  issues. 


For  the  most  part,  interagency  meetings  at  the  working  level  did  not 
focus  on  interagency  differences.  Each  agency  tried  to  improve  language 
directly  related  to  its  activities.  With  a  few  exceptions,  agencies  other 
than  State  did  not  contribute  key  isrues;  therefore,  there  was  nnt  e’en  the 
competition  among  agencies  for  the  limited  attention  of  the  IRG,  whie 
would  have  raised  questions  about  differences  in  priorities. 

In  the  exceptional  case  where  issues  were  identified  and  confronted, 
and  then  a  compromise  or  concession  produced  a  resolution  at  the  workii 
level,  the  resolution  may  have  been  more  illusory  than  real.  In  refers  ce 
to  a  disagreement  disposed  of  at  the  working  level,  one  agency  representa¬ 
tive  said: 


Agreement  was  finally  reached  when  we  gave  in.  I  thought 
we  had  spent  enough  time  arguing  about  it.  I  don't  like  to 
spend  time  fighting  between  agencies,  but  it  always  seems  to 
happen.  I  wouldn't  have  given  in  if  it  had  been  something 
other  than  a  piece  of  paper.  (emphasis  added) 

Thus,  this  issue,  which  the  spokesman  had  referred  to  as  a  basic  difference 
between  agencies,  neither  reached  the  IRG  nor  was  seriously  resolved  at  the 
working  level. 


Many  issues  which  did  get  raised  at  the  IRG  level  were  clarified  and 
confronted  but  could  not  be  resolved  using  the  CASP  as  the  vehicle  for 
resolution.  For  example,  apparently  both  Treasury  and  some  AID  officials 
were  unhappy  with  AID  funding  levels  in  some  CASPs  and  in  particular  wanted 
these  levels  tied  more  closely  to  performance.  Eventually  the  CASP  document 
received  their  qualified  approval  on  the  assumption  that  the  dialogue  would 
continue.  The  Issues  would  be  worked  through  around  the  AID  program  memo¬ 
randum,  the  "action  documnt."  Hopefully  the  discussions  around  the  CASP 
did  lay  the  groundwork  for  more  productive  resolution  of  the  issues. 


In  some  cases  the  surfacing  of  issues  in  the  IRG  made  it  clear  that 
interagency  differences  had  been  imagined  or  exaggerated.  This  was  true 
in  several  instances  involving  DOD  and  State.  For  example,  it  was  reported 
that  one  ambassador  discovered  that  his  long  unstated  preferences  for 
handling  military  aid  were  quite  acceptable  to  DOD/ISA.  Presumably  he 
had  not  raised  the  issue  earlier  because  he  had  expected  overwhelming 
opposition.  Another  ambassador  wh  tested  the  position  of  DOD/ISA  on 
an  issue  which  he  deemed  of  great  importance  to  U.S.  political  relations 
with  the  country  in  question  received  a  more  accommodative,  flexible 
response  than  he  had  expected.  Nevertheless,  one  person  interviewed 

said, 


f 

I 


The  IRG  should  have  done  more  on  the  basic  DOD-State 
disagreement,  but  the  summit  meeting  interfered  .  .  .  the 
IRG-CASP  meetings  confirmed  these  differences  .  .  .  military 
policy  was  pushed  actively  and  came  to  a  split  decision. 

It  should  to  to  the  SIG. 

The  Peace  Corps  representative  who  attended  the  IRG  meetings  indicated 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  become  an  active  participant  if  he  should 
see  that  issues  more  relevant  to  the  Peace  Corps  were  being  considered. 

Some  persons  who  were  interviewed  indicated  that  the  real  "gut  issues" 
which  an  agency  was  prepared  to  surface  were  typically  not  handled  in  the 
GASP  process.  This  resulted  in  part  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  process 
during  an  experimental  cycle  and  the  preference  for  more  familiar  channels. 

It  also  resulted  from  a  considered  desire  to  avoid  the  IRG  with  its  broad 
interagency  composition;  an  agency  sometimes  preferred  bilateral  or  trilateral 
discussions.  Finally,  in  at  least  one  case  the  regional  nature  of  the  GASP 
decision-making  mechanism  made  it  less  appropriate  for  an  issue  which  had 
direct  world-wide  implications  and  involved  substantial  domestic  interests. 

The  country  directors  concerned  believed  that  IRG  consideration  of  the  issue 
interfered  with  the  other  high  level  negotiations  by  which  the  issue  was 
being  worked.  He  said  "The  IRG  is  something  of  an  irritant  to  the  head 
of  another  bureau  of  State  or  an  agency  if  he  is  going  to  be  dictated  to 
by  an  assistant  secretary  on  a  world  widt  issue  .  .  .  Also  the  assistant 
secretaries  working  on  the  issue  know  the  problem,  are  serious  and  responsi¬ 
ble,  whereas  most  IRG  representatives  are  not  actively  involved." 

One  potential  of  the  CASP  cycle  is  that  it  would  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
plicit  review  and  adjustment  of  the  way  U. S.  dollar  resources  are  allocated 
among  broadly  different  types  of  programs:  In  effect,  this  issue  would 
involve  questioning  the  way  dollars  are  allocated  among  different  agencies 
by  Congress.  Many  interviewees  expressed  disappointment  that  the  CASP 
itself  and  the  review  process  did  not  deal  with  potential  trade-offs  among 
the  programs  of  different  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  this  CASP  cycle  was  viewed  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  trade-off  decision  making. 

It's  principal  value  is  that  it  highlights  the  defects 
in  our  system  of  programming  and  budgeting.  Agencies  appear 
before  different  committees  and  in  terms  of  effectiveness 
some  get  too  much,  others  not  enough.  The  CASP  could  be 
useful  to  agencies  in  their  presentations  on  the  Hill.  It 
could  affect  the  allocation  of  resources  in  terms  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  if  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  someone  else  took  an 
overall  view.  The  expenditure  process  dictates  against  State 
control. 

Understandably  there  is  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  agencies 
to  engage  in  this  type  of  analysis:  "That  is  asking  one  agency  to  look 
critically  at  other  agencies’  programs." 
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Strengthening  the  Interagency  Network  at  the  Washington  Working  Level 

The  country  team  headed  by  the  ambassador  is  an  established  concept  for 
the  overseas  mission.  The  Washington-based  IRG  chaired  by  a  Regional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is  now  functioning  for  the  Latin  American 
region .  Generally  no  comparable  formal  interagency  mechanism  or  leadership 
role  exists  in  Washington  for  the  working  level  of  foreign  affairs  officials 
concerned  with  a  specific  country.  (The  Brazil  Interdepartment  Group  re¬ 
ported  in  Chapter  4  is  a  notable  exception! )  The  CASPs  which  came  in  from 
the  field  had  to  be  reviewed  and  key  issues  developed  and  reviewed  before 
the  documents  were  considered  by  the  IRG.  Here  then  was  a  task  that  re¬ 
quired  wide  interagency  participation  among  officials  concerned  with  each 
Latin  American  country.  Moreover,  since  the  State  officials  of  the  Country 
office  (desk  officers  and  country  directors)  had  a  primary  responsibility 
in  this  phase,  the  CASP  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  build  or  strengthen 
a  coordinative  role  for  State  at  this  level. 

The  way  these  pre-IRG  reviews  of  the  CASP  and  of  the  key  issues  were 
handled  varied  widely.  Some  desk  officers  or  country  directors  handled 
the  processes  almost  completely  on  a  one-to-one  basis  by  phone.  Others 
called  meetings  inviting  participants  from  all  interested  agencies. 

Although  there  were  exceptions,  both  the  State  officials  who  called 
the  meetings  and  the  participants  from  other  agencies  who  attended  were 
not  especially  happy  about  the  meetings.  On  the  one  hand,  other  agencies 
largely  confined  their  inputs  to  minor  matters  and  made  almost  no  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  key  issues  developed  by  the  country  office  of  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  complaints  from  other  agencies  that  they 
had  not  been  contacted;  that  they  had  not  been  given  adequate  advance 
notice  of  a  meeting  in  order  to  properly  prepare  for  it;  that  the  meetings 
were  too  unstructured  or  not  well  handled  in  other  ways.  In  one  case  where 
the  agency  official  dealt  with  several  countries,  he  noted  that  he  found 
himself  advising  desk  officers  on  how  to  conduct  the  interagency  reviews. 

One  consequence  of  holding  the  working  level  meetings--even  when  they 
weren't  productive  in  other  respects — was  the  development  of  interagency 
working  contacts.  Several  officials  from  other  agencies  mentioned  this 
gain  and  stressed  its  importance  to  them.  In  contrast  the  country  office 
of  State  either  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  personnel  from  other 
agencies  valued  the  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  or 
didn't  feel  especially  responsible  for  facilitating  the  contacts.  A 
typical  desk  officer  comment  was  that  the  review  process  "drew  on  existing 
interagency  contacts  but  didn't  create  new  ones." 

In  the  exceptional  case  where  the  Country  Director  for  the  Office 
of  Brazilian  Affairs  previously  had  established  and  regularly  convened 
an  interagency  group  comprised  of  working  level  officials,  the  CASP 
review  process  was  implemented  in  a  way  apparently  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  As  one  member  of  the  group  stated:  "The  CASP  reassured  me 
of  the  value  of  the  group.  This  was  a  pay-out  of  previous  time  and  energy. 

It  enabled  us  to  get  rid  of  the  debris  and  clarified  the  stands  on  the 
real  issues." 
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In  general,  however.  State  did  not  exploit  this  potential  for  demon¬ 
strating  positive  leadership  and  for  contributing  to  interagency  integra¬ 
tion  at  the  working  level.  The  explanation  includes  the  general  ambiguity 
around  the  role  of  desk  officers  and  country  directors  within  State,  the 
specific  confusions  which  existed  regarding  procedures  and  their  roles  in 
the  CASP  process,  and  the  lack  of  time. 

Strengthening  the  Interdepartmental  Regional  Group 

The  IRG  had  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year  when  the  CASP  cycle 
began.  The  review  and  approval  of  the  24  CASPs  became  a  dominant  activity 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1967.  Within  a  community  of 
relatively  autonomous  agencies  such  as  that  which  exists  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  community,  the  effective  influence  of  even  a  formal 
interagency  mechanism  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  degree  of  support  it 
elicits  from  member  agencies  and  other  agencies  potentially  affected 
by  it.  Their  support  is  more  likely  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  extent 
that  the  mechanism  achieves  internal  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  meets  their  needs  and  expectations. 

We  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  positive  outcomes  of  the  IRG 
meetings,  including  mutual  education  and  surfacing  issues.  These  would 
lend  to  strengthen  commitment  to  the  IRG  mechanism.  Our  discussion  here 
will  review  some  of  the  criticisms  of  IRG  meetings  voiced  by  that  group 
and  other  officials  attending  the  meetings,  which  can  be  viewed  as 
detracting  from  interagency  support  for  the  IRG. 

1.  One  person  expressed  disappointment  that  the  CASPs  had  not  proved 
a  vehicle  for  moving  the  IRG  to  become  a  more  decisive  interagency  body. 
"Too  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  petty  problems  or  dealing  with  the 
obvious.  The  discussions  are  too  gentlemanly."  He  attributed  this  largely 
to  the  key  issue  papers  which  did  not  clearly  articulate  alternatives., 
among  which  the  IRG  might  decide.  He  suspected  that  too  much  compromising 
by  lower  levels  at  pre-IRG  meetings  had  left  the  IRG  an  "empty  approval 
function. " 


2.  One  agency  official  said  tlir»C  he  had  become  very  skeptical  of  any 
worthwhile  outcome  to  the  cycle  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meetings 
were  conducted,  specifically  mentioning  the  bilateral  nature  of  discussions, 
usually  involving  either  AID  or  Defense.  Another  member,  who  represented 

an  agency  with  smaller  resource  programs,  noted  thi  same  bilateral  charac¬ 
teristic  to  the  discussions,  which  made  him  feel  like  an  uninvolved  onlooker. 
He  beMeved  his  agency  and  others  could  have  been  productively  involved  if 
time  in  ti:e  IRG  sessions  were  devoted  to  educating  the  members,  e.g.  ,  allow¬ 
ing  an  agency  to  describe  or  illustrate  the  potential  for  relating  its 
programs  to  the  objectives  identified  by  other  agencies. 

3.  Some  persons  criticized  the  large  number  of  persons  present  at 
the  IRG  meetings — often  20-30  people.  For  one  thing  it  prevented  the 
discussion  of  internal  security  operations.  It  also  tended  to  inhibit 
free  interchange  because  one  didn't  know  all  who  were  present  and  because 
one  may  be  more  concerned  about  taking  the  time  of  such  a  large  number 

of  persons. 
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4.  The  representatives  of  two  agencies  found  the  discussions  not 
relevant  to  their  interests.  Therefore  the  meetings  to  date  had  been 
unproductive  for  them.  Both  recognized  the  need  to  be  included  in  the 
meetings  they  just  had  not  been  too  rewarded  to  date,  .\nother  agency 
representative  expressed  uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  the  CASP,  the 
IRG  meetings,  and  the  role  of  his  agency. 


5.  For  the  representatives  of  two  agencies  the  IRG  meetings  were 
troublesome  because  the  CASP  figures  were  not  reliable.  One  representative 
was  forced  into  the  role  of  "bad-guy"  because  he  was  reluctant  to  give 
more  than  highly  qualified  approvals  to  CASPs  in  which  the  figures  were 
only  illustrative. 


6.  Many  persons  complained  that  they  did  not  know  what  decisions 
had  been  made  in  IRG  meetings  and  that  there  were  no  minutes  of  the 
meeting.  The  clear  inference  was  that  the  lack  of  clarity  about  IRG 
decisions  and  the  reliance  upon  the  private  notes  of  the  chairman  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  interagency  character  of  the  CASP  meetings.  One  AID- 
official  especially  felt  the  vagueness  and  generality  of  the  IRG's 
decision  interfered  with  subsequent  implementation  of  the  CASP. 

7.  There  was  satisfaction  voiced  that  the  CASP  cycle  was  an  automatic 
agenda  setting  mechanism  and  reduced  the  likelihood  that  the  IRG  would  deal 
with  inappropriate  low  priority  items.  On  the  other  hand  at  least  one 
member  was  worried  about  exclusive  attention  to  CASPs  causing  the  IRG 

to  neglect  urgent  and  important  problems  not  raised  by  the  CASPs. 

extent  that  the  IRG  did  not  function  effectively  and  therefore 
e^ploit  the  Potential  for  strengthening  its  interagency  support, 
the  following  factors  appeared  to  be  responsible:  the  low  quality  of  the 
ASP  documents,  a  change  in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  limited 
t  me  and  the  larger,  number  of  CASPs,  the  decision  to  meet  once  a  week  and 
to  review  two  CASPs  per  meeting  (the  chairman  regretted  that  procedural 
decision  made  by  the  IRG),  and  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  chairman 
to  take  a  strong  hand  in  the  meetings. 

Overall  Attitude  toward  Interagency  Planning 


What  level  of  support  exists  for  ax.  interagency  planning  effort? 

very  ^ittle  expression  of  opposition  to  the  interagency  aspect 
,°  t  e  P  cycle.  DOD/ISA  and  DOD/JCS  interviewees  expressed  the  most 
unqualified  support  for  broad  interagency  planning  mechanism  in  the 

at  *5®  ’forkin8  level,  and  at  the  regional  level.  They  acknowledged 
hat  this  enthusiasm  was  not  shared  by  many  military  officers  who  feared 
that  interagency  planning  increased  the  civilian's  influence  over  security 
matters.  The  CIA  interviewee  was  similarly  supportive  of  the  type  of 
interagency  foreign  affairs  PPB  system.  In  contrast,  AID  officials  be¬ 
lieved  tne  CASP  to  be  the  wrong  tool  at  the  wrong  time.  The  Peace  Corps 
interviewee  supported  the  general  idea  of  interagency  planning  and 
acknowledged  that  his  agency  had  interests  in  the  process.  However, 
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Peace  Corps  did  not  have  the  manpower  in  Washington  or  in  the  field  .to 
devote  to  the  development  of  these  policies  through  the  CASP  type  processes 
The  USIA  interviewee  preferred  a  mechanism  which  would  preserve  the 
salience  of  the  agency's  relationship  with  State  in  particular.  The. 
comments  of  Commerce  and  Treasury  officials  gave  general  mild  support 
to  the  interagency  planning. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  chapter  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  CASP  exercise  *nd  does  not 
contain  much  material  that  illustrates  either  third  party  interventions 
or  interunit  dynamics.  It  does,  however,  afford  an  opportunity  to 
assess  how  outcomes  of  an  interagency  effort  can  be  influenced  by 
the  way  the  effort  is  structured  and  by  certain  implementing  patterns. 
Causal  relations  of  these  types  were  postulated  in  the  flow  modal. 

The  integrative  potential  of  the  CASP  cycle  was  enhanced  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  included  interagency  consideration  of  many  phases 
of  foreign  af£aIrs--from  assetisments  of  threats  and  opportunities  in  the 
foreign  country,  through  formulation  of  U.S.  objectives  and  assigning 
priorities  to  them,  to  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  typically 
wide  array  of  economic,  social,  educational,  community  development, 
informational,  and  military  assistance  programs.  It  was  the  best 
approximation  of  an  interagency  Planning  Programming  and  Budgeting 
System  that  had  been  tried  in  foreign  affairs.  Thus,  it  was  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  day-to-day  type  of  interagency  coordination  involved  in 
program  implementation  in  the  field  (Chapter  3)  and  at  the  country 
desk  level  in  Washington  (Chapter  4). 

The  study  was  designed  to  assess  the  probable  results  of  the  CASP 
cycle,  especially  those  relevant  to  the  integration  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  Significantly,  the  experimental  CASP  cycle  for 
the  Latin  American  countries  was  the  first,  major  task  undertaken  by  the 
IRG  for  Inter- American  Affairs.  The  primary  short-run  objective  was 
to  produce  a  planning  document  that  would  improve  plans  for  the  year. 
This  short-run  objective  was  probably  realized  to  some  modest  degree. 
There  were  additional  longer-run  objectives,  secondary  effects  of  the 
1967  exercise;  specifically  the  planning  exercise  tended  to  raise  the 
standards  of  thinking  about  foreign  affairs;  promote  additional  inter¬ 
changes  between  Washington  and  the  field,  and  most  importantly  for 
this  analysis,  increase  the  interaction  among  agencies.  The  research 
. >r  this  study  occurred  before  one  could  assess  the  impact  upon  the 
budgeting  process,  but  hopefully  some  budgeting  decisions  in  Washington 
were  made  with  a  better  comprehension  of  the  optional  uses  of  funds 
and  the  interagency  interests  in  each  of  those  uses  of  funds.  Over¬ 
all  the  actual  known  results  were  positive,  albeit  modest.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities,  however,  were  impressive. 


/ 
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How  do  we  explain  the  gap  between  potential  and  actual  integrative 
results? 

first,  of  course,  one  must  acknowledge  the  role  played  by  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  negative  forces  in  the  interagency  context.  Because  the  CASPs 
were  drafted  in  the  overseas  missions,  the  analysis  of  forces  promoting 
and  constraining  coordination  in  Chapter  3  is  generally  relevant  to  the 
CASP  exercise.  Similarly  the  CASP  was  reviewed  at  the  desk  level  in 
Washington  so  that  the  comments  about  context  in  Chapter  4  apply  to  the 
CASP  cycle.  Finally  some  of  these  additional  forces  identified  in 
Chapter  5  were  involved  here  as  well  because  in  both  cases  representa¬ 
tive  groups  were  involved  in  interagency  planning.  For  example  in 
both  cases  planning  documents  and  review  discussions  were  often  delib¬ 
erately  ambiguous  for  tactical  considerations-^in  order  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  to  surface  a  tough  interagency  issue. 

Second,  certain  basic  features  of  the  1967  cycle  affected  the 
integrative  results.  The  achievements  were  favorably  influenced  by 
the  standards  of  rigor  built  into  the  format  of  the  planning  document 
requested,  the  fact  that  participation  by  the  field  was  mandatory,  and 
that  field  missions  were  assured  that  their  documents  would  be  read 
by  their  superiors  at  the  assistant  secretary  level. 

The  lack  of  authority  to  shift  resources  via  the  exercise,  and  the 
perception  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  did  little  to  enhance 
the  credibility  of  the  exercise  were  cited  as  factors  weakening  the 
commitment  of  ambassadors  and  other  agency  officials,  and  in  turn  the 
quality  of  the  planning  product  and  the  secondary  integrative  consequences. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  limiting  feature  was  the  inadequacy  of 
the  time  alloted  to  various  activities-.-initial  drafting,  preliminary 
review  in  Washington,  redrafting  in  the  field  and  review  by  IRG.  Severe 
time  constraints  helped  foster  (a)  a  "stapling"  approach  to  drafting  the 
document,  (b)  the  or.i.*.-on-one  review  procedures  followed  by  many  State 
Department  officials  for  the  desk  level  review,  and  (c)  the  two  CASP 
per  meeting  workload  for  the  IRG  review. 

Third,  interface  management  activities  helped  account  for  the  CASP's 
successes  and  failures.  The  exercise  was  initiated  by  the  interagency 
IRG,  but  without  very  thorough  exploration.  Hence,  the  basic  decision 
did  relatively  little  to  knit  this  interagency  group  together.  A  divi¬ 
sive  factor  was  the  belief  of  other  agencies  that  they  had  too  little 
opportunity  to  influence  the  guidelines  which  State  sent  to  the  field. 

Thus,  other  agencies  were  more  tempted  to  criticize  the  guidelines  and 
dissociate  themselves  from  them. 
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In  the  field,  the  pattern  of  responses  to  these  guidelines  was  mixed. 
Apparently  in  those  missions  where  the  ambassador  had  tried  to  develop 
a  country  team,  this  exercise  promoted  mutual  education  and  strengthened 
the  interrelationships  among  local  programs.  In  some  cases  the  CASP 
initiated  a  new  and  different  type  of  interchange  among  agencies.  In 
others,  where  the  ambassador  developed  the  paper  by  stapling  together 
the  separate  submissions  of  various  agency  units  there  was  no  effect. 

The  review  process  included  interagency  consideration  by  desk  level 
officials  and  then  the  IRG.  The  processes  had  some  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  interagency  network  at  both  levels,  but  more  striking  was  the  amount 
of  opportunity  missed.  State  largely  failed  to  use  the  chairmanship 
roles  for  active  leadership  and  for  building  an  interagency  system. 

Just  why  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  several  factors  are  involved: 
there  was  confusion  within  State  about  who  had  what  initiative  and 
responsibilities;  this  activity  was  added  on  top  of  other  responsibilities 
and  had  to  be  accomplished  within  time  constraints;  lower  level  officials 
were  ambivalent  in  their  own  assessment  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  newly  formed  'KG  would  treat  the  CASPs;  and  finally,  many  State 
officials  lacked  the  types  of  chairmanship  and  group  skills  required 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  interagency  groups.  Also,  one  must  question 
how  many  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officers  really  had  the  desire  to  take 
on  active  leadership  roles  in  interagency  groups  and  had  the  knowledge 
about  social  and  economic  development  that  they  could  provide  intellectual 
leadership  in  developing  a  comprehensive  foreign  affairs  strategy  for 
a  particular  country.  In  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5  we  reviewed  the  strategies 
and  tactics  of  three  State  officials  who  had  the  desire  and  skills  to 
take  active  interagency  leadership  roles,  but  the  CASP  study  covering  all 
of  the  countries  in  the  Latin  American  region  convinced  the  author  that 
these  three  were  exceptions  to  the  rule. 


CHAPTER  7 


OPERATION  TOPSY  -  AN  INTERAGENCY  CHANGE  EFFORT 


During  the  summer  of  1967  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil  decided 
to  effect  basic  changes  in  the  U.S.  mission  to  that  country.  The  effort  was 
dubbed  operation  "Topsy"  because  a  major  premise  of  the  Ambassador  was  that 
the  mission  had  grown  "like  topsy"  over  the  past  several  years.  This  chapter 
contains  a  brief  study  of  Topsy  wijh  a  particular  focus  on  the  interagency 
processes  and  their  ramifications . 


Basic  Chronology  of  Topsy 

In  mid-July  the  Ambassador  assembled  members  of  his  country  team  and  their 
subordinate  section  chiefs  and  read  a  telegram  he  intended  to  send  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  The  communique  requested  support  for  an  effort  to  cut 
personnel  by  as  much  as  50%  over  the  next  year  or  two.  Only  a  few  close 
associates  of  the  Ambassador  had  seen  a  draft  of  the  telegram  prior  to  this 
presentation  to  his  total  staff.  Apparently  he  had  invited  reactions  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  a  staff  assistant  and  the  Economic  Minister  and 
Director  of  USAID.  Because  he  had  not  previously  indicated  that  he  wjp 
considering  such  a  move,  the  telegram  caught  the  mission  by  surprise.  At 
the  meeting  he  informed  his  staff  that  he  was  not  seeking  their  approval 
but  did  want  them  to  know  what  he  was  doing  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  suggestions.  Several  members  did  make  suggestions,  some  of  which  the 
Ambassador  incorporated  in  the  final  draft. 

The  telegram  dated  July  21  was  addressed  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  with  the  request  that  it  be  passed  to  Messrs.  McNamara  (Defense), 

Rostow  (White  House),  Gaud  (USAID),  Marks  (USIS) ,  Helms  (CIA)  and 
Vaughn  (Peace  Corps).  It  called  for  a  thorough  reassessment  of  the  type 
and  size  of  organization  most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  U.S.  objectives, 
noting  that  the  U.S.  Government  establishment  had  tended  to  grow  like  topsy  over 
over  the  years.  The  Ambassador's  telegram  placed  on  the  overseas  mission 
the  primary  burden  for  the  reassessment,  but  asserted  that  results  could 
only  be  achieved  with  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  interested  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  Washington.  The  Ambassador  referred  in  his  telegram 
t;o  the  political  as  well  as  management  considerations  that  impinged  upon 
the  above  organizational  reassessment. 

The  telegram  outlined  the  following  steps:  approval  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  Ambassador  to  initiate  in  the  field  a  thorough  review  of  U.S. 
mission  activities  and  personnel  requirements  with  a  view  toward  personnel 
cuts  of  up  to  50%  over  the  next  year  or  two.  If  he  received  the  approval, 


■'"The  study  was  based  on  a  visit  to  Rio  in  November,  ’'Vbl ,  just  one  year  after 
the  field  study  for  Chapter  3  was  conducted. 

20ne  signal  consistent  with  this  move  was  the  instructions  the  Ambassador 
had  issued  several  months  earlier  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no 
increase  in  personnel  in  any  agency  without  his  explicit  concurrence  in 

each  case. 
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he  would  initiate  a  work  group  in  the  mission  representing  all  major  agencies. 
The  task  of  this  group  would  be  to  restudy  U.S.  objectives,  relate  them  to 
operations,  and  then  suggest  criteria  for  retrenchment  or  for  the  development 
of  alternative  U.S.  activities  which  involved  fewer  personnel.  He  suggested 
that  the  techniques  for  determining  specific  cuts  and  their  timing  might 
better  be  assigned  to  a  subsequent  task  force. 

The  Ambassador's  telegram  emphasized  that  he  was  not  suggesting  altering 
the  United  States'  basic  mission  in  Brazil  or  reducing  the  general  magnitude 
of  aid.  He  beleivcd  that  by  reshaping  programs  and  organizations  the  same 
magnitude  of  resources  could  be  managed  mere  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 
This  could  involve  eliminating  programs  of  marginal  productivity,  particular¬ 
ly  in  areas  where  AID's  technical  assistance  has  not  made  a  real  contribution. 

The  Ambassador's  telegram  noted  that  with  substantial  reductions  in 
mission  personnel  a  reduction  in  the  multiple  demands  on  the  country  team's 
resources  would  be  required.  Specifically,  he  hoped  Washington  (a)  would 
be  more  selective  in  assigning  "high  priority"  to  additional  fields  of 
development;  (b)  would  review  its  demands  on  the  mission  for  special  analysis 
and  program  presentations,  eliminating  those  that  are  marginal  or  repetitious; 
(c)  would  only  assign  personnel  who  could  carry  the  heavy  load  in  such  a 
streamlined  organization. 

Apparently  the  Ambassador  made  a  visit  to  Washington  shortly  after 
he  sent  the  telegram.  He  saw  Secretary  R,usk  who  gave  him  a  statement  of 
support,  indirectly  assuring  him  of  the  support  of  the  President.  Reported¬ 
ly,  McNamara  and  Rusk  were  both  enthusiastic,  although  Gaud  (Director  of 
USAID)  was  "lukewarm."  Upon  his  return,  the  Ambassador  reiterated  his 
conversations  with  the  Secretary  and  stressed  the  support  of  the  cabinet 
during  discussions  with  members  of  the  country  team. 

On  August  8,  the  Ambassador  sent  a  memorandum  to  all  agencies  and 
section  chiefs  within  the  mission,  requesting  them  to  estimate  the  effects 
of  a  50%  reduction  in  personnel  and  to  report  on  which  programs  would  be 
affected.  On  the  same  day  an  unclassified  announcement  of  the  organizational 
reassessment  was  distributed  by  the  Ambassador  to  American  personnel  and 
released  to  the  press.  It  read  in  part: 

This  is  not  a  "meat  ax"  operation  and  I  intend  to  see  that 
no  employee  suffers  any  unnecessary  hardship  as  a  result.  In 
most  cases  programs  determined  to  be  of  limited  value  can 
simply  be  phased  out  or  modified  when  the  tours  of  the  present 
personnel  come  to  an  end .... 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  our  review  will  entail  any  cut  in 
the  general  magnitude  of  our  aid  programs  or  any  change  in  our 
policy  and  objectives  in  Brazil.  In  fact  I  anticipate  that 
we  will,  of  course,  necessitate  some  change  in  our  method  of 
operating  and  will  undoubtedly  involve  eliminating  marginal 
programs  and  modifying  others.  On  the  other  hand,  our  re¬ 
view  may  also  result  in  expansion  of  certain  programs  that  we 
think  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  achievement  of  our 
mission. 
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Over  the  next  two  weeks  the  Ambassador  received  the  submissions  from 
agency  heads  and  section  chiefs.  Most  of  the  submissions  disagreed  with 
the  Ambassador’s  view  that  they  could  absorb  a  50%  cut  without  curtailing 
existing  U.S.  policies  and  objectives  in  Brazil;  they  predicted  severe  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  deep  cut. 

In  an  airgram  to  Washington,  dated  August  30,.  the  Ambassador  reported 
the  results  of  the  staff's  first  efforts  to  critically  review  their  activ¬ 
ities.  The  airgram  confirmed  that  the  Ambassador  still  regarded  the  50% 
cut  as  a  conservative  objective;  that  all  i  .jor  agencies  must  have  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  target  regarding  size  and  aiming  of  the  reduction;  that  this 
objective  would  require  the  termination  and  change  of -a  number  of  U.S.  programs; 
and  that  the  reduction  would  require  an  extraordinary  and  careful  control  in 
Washington  of  all  requests  to  the  field  and  personnel  proposals. 

The  August  30  airgram  indicated  that  the  50%  reduction  was  based  on 
a  continued  orthodox  mission  and  alluded  to  a  more  far  reaching  concept 
of  an  "Ideal  Embassy  '  which  could  be  comprised  of  still  fewer  very  skillful, 
adapatable  military  and  civilian  officers,  selected  without  regard  to 
agency . 

Finally,  the  airgram  included  the  submissions  from  agency  heads  and 
section  chiefs  together  with  the  Ambassador's  comments  and  rebuttals.  The 
Ambassador  was  especially  dissatisfied  with  the  military  group's  response 
including  what  he  considered  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  activities  which  would  be  curtailed  ih  the  event  of  a  50%  reduction 
in  personnel. 

By  the  middle  of  September  concrete  plans  were  under  way  for  a  Washington 
task  force  to  depart  for  Brazil.  The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Administration  in  the  State  Department  was  recruiting  a  team  comprised 
of  members  of  the  major  agencies  involved.  Their  purpose  was  to  review 
the  submissions  and  make  supplementary  recommendations  based  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  every  section  and  agency  in  the  field.  By  this  time,  the  Ambassador 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  task  force  would  report  to  him  —he  would  serve 
as  its  head. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  carried  a  news  item  which  reported  on  the 
status  of  Operation  Topsy  and  attempted  to  interpret  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Ambassador's  moves  for  U.S. -Brazilian  relations.  (See  Table 
7.)  In  particular,  the  article  suggested  that  the  U.S.  mbassy  and  the 
Brazilian  government  were  trying  to  diminish  the  degree  of  U.S.  influence 
and  type  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Brazilian  decision  making. ^ 

The  news  item  is  pertinent  also  because  its  approving  tone  and  content 
reflected  the  type  of  public  support  available  for  the  Ambassador's  change 
effort.  The  President  and  agency  heads  were-  aware  of  the  type  of  applause 
with  which  such  actions  generally  would  be  gteeted. 


3 


The  Washington  Evening  Star 


(39). 
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NEWS  ITEM  ON  OPERATION  TOPSY  IN  THE 
WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR.  OCTOBER  31,  1967 


50-Percent  Cut  in  Brazil  Staff  May  Serve  as  Global  Test 


Fifty -Percent  Cut  in  United  States  Brazil 
Staff  Mat  Serve  as  Global  Text 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.— Ambassador  John 
W.  Tu thill  has  launched  Operation  Topsy, 
which  alms  to  cut  the  sprawling  U.S.  diplo¬ 
matic,  aid  and  military  roster  In  Brazil  by  SO 
percent  within  tlio  next  year  or  two. 

Tutlilll  has  iceii  given  otnclal  approval  to 
begin  pruning  half  of  the  1,000  Americans 
amilatcd  with  the  embassy.  His  plans  do  not 
a  fleet  the  700  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or,  for 
the  time  being,  the  1,200  Brazilians  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  here. 

When  ■■'Topsy"  gets  Into  full  swing,  In¬ 
formed  sources  believe  It  will  be  used  by  all 
affected  agencies  as  a  textbook  for  perfoim- 
lng  similar  surgery  all  over  the  world. 

Informed  sources  say  the  huge  buildup  of 
U.S.  representatives  grew  like  Topsy  over  re¬ 
cent  years  and  found  Americans  Involved  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  Brazilian  official  and 
.cultural  life. 

TREE-WHEELINO  NOTED 

Some  second  level  officials  of  the  embassy 
were  acting  as  If  they  wero  ministers  of  tho 
various  Brazilian  government  departments 


and  expected  the  ambassador  to  function 
Uko  a  prlmo  minister.  They  proliferated  so 
raploiy  under  tho  previous  government  of 
President  Humborto  Castolo  Branco  that  It 
required  several  skyscrapers  In  Rio  and  In¬ 
numerable  square  footago  of  office  and  resi¬ 
dential  c  over  the  nation  to  contain 
them. 

Tuthlll  decided  something  had  to  be  done 
last  July.  He  started  by  ordering  no  new  Jobs 
for  Americans  In  Brazil  without  his  express 
approval. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  took  final  form  when 
he.  and  all  ambassadors  around  the  world, 
received  an  official  cable  from  Washington 
ordering  that  they  look  Into  the  need  for  a 
study  In  each  country  of  the  Impact  of  bats, 
rodents  and  "noxious  birds."  A  copy  of  this 
cable,  with  nil  Its  Imposing  array  of  signa¬ 
tures  and  clearances,  is  framed  In  Tuthill’s 
office. 

The  ambassador  notified  Washington  of 
his  conviction  and  us’ced  per  mis:  Ion  to  con¬ 
duct  an  official  review  for  the  60  percent  cut. 
From  Secretary  of  State  De  an  Rusk  tame  a 
laconic,  "Go  ahead."  USIA  Director  Leonard 
Mark*  indicated  the  Brazil  staff  could  be  cut 
76  percent  If  Tuthlll  ao  desired. 


military  reluctant 

There  was  some  foot-dragging  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  mission,  which  maintains  a  fleet  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  C54,  two  C47s  and  a  Convair. 
They  warned  darkly  that  the  proposed  cut¬ 
back  would  mean  the  end  of  the  PX,  the 
commissary,  the  embassy  airline  and  other 
services.  Tuthlll  simply  replied,  "good." 

Tho  six-man  study  group  is  hero  now,  un¬ 
der  Tjthlll's  chairmanship,  and  will  return 
Its  proposals  for  his  scrutiny  next  month. 
Officials  explained  that  tlicro  will  be  no 
meat-ax  elimination  of  manpower  but  rather 
a  process  of  attrition  as  contracts  of  AID 
employes  end. 

Tutlilll  can  work  a  little  faster  with  the 
diplomatic  staff,  roughly  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Part  of  his  pruning  will  be  elimina¬ 
tion  of  several  consulates  In  backwaters  of 
Brazil  where  trained  diplomats  do  little  moro 
than  stamp  visas  and  provide  an  American 
presence, 

Castclo  Branco  was  closely  aligned  with 
tho  U.S,  and  depended  on  Americans  for 
many  functions  that  Brazilians  should  have 
been  performing.  The  public  posture  of  the 
government  of  President  Arthur  da  Costa  o 
Silva  Is  quite  different, 

own  decisions  stressed 

The  new  government  Is  no  less  interested 
In  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  and  pri¬ 
vate  investment,  but  Ccsta  e  Silva’s  stress 
Is  on  Independent  decisions  on  basic  ques¬ 
tions  without  influence  by  tho  Americans. 

Tuthlll  it  completely  of  a  mind  to  reduce 
this  influence,  dcsplto  grumbling  from  lower 
down  on  the  embassy  pyramid.  He  is  willing 
to  let  B  azlllans  make  mistakes  and  it  is 
difficult  .o  argue  with  tho  idea  that  if  the 
Americans  remain  deeply  enmeshed  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  affairs,  f  «  U.S,  will  inherit  the  blame 
for  such  zrrr’.s  as  are  made. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  pruning  will 
affect  the  AID  mission  and  Its  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs/  of  which  12  have  been 
tagged  "high  priority"  over  the  last  two 
years. 

LOCAL  DISCRETION 

As  far  as  "noxious  birds”  directives  from 
Washington  are  concerned,  the  embassy  now 
Is  replying  to  them  by  slow  boat  mail  and 
exercising  local  discretion,  which  is  a  polite 
way  of  Ignoring  them. 

The  rcductlon-ln-foree  plan  has  been  fully 
communicated  to  the  Brazilian  government 
so  It  will  understand  there  is  no  lessening 
of  interest  with  the  nation's  well-being.  The 
Brazilians  approve  wholeheartedly. 

And  it  Is  not  peanuts  so  far  as  the  Tuthtli 
project  is  concerned.  If  it  C03ft  $30,000  to 
train,  transport  and  support  the  average  em¬ 
bassy  employe  for  one  year,  Tuthlll  will 

saving  $15  million  for  ths  Treasury.  The 
usual  tour  Is  two  or  more  years,  which  raises 
the  saving  to  $30  million. 


/ 
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in  Octoberf^Four-menbera'arrlved'wlthir^the  f^1”8  ln 

the  task  of  clarifying  both  their  ™»  and  th/SL^LSSpSaSls*8*” 
and  of  organlzaing  themselves  to  perform  thp-lr  unri,  a  expectations 
stress  developed  within  the  task  forrp  fpam  5  ?  k\  Apparently>  substantial 
formation.  C6  team  during  the  early  Period  of  its 

a8anrjL-<:tta)rst«e,:™tear  C°"prlsed  of  officials  from  the  following 

Including  £££ 'SLJ£tTSL“  ““  <»>  “»■ 

had  left  the  agency  to  join  a  university “acuUy  TATfZTtT^ 
previously  worked  in  the  mission  in  Rio^  (c)  non’  5  a  had. 

Department  7 F” ^ “  St. 

official  from  the  Deplrtme^  oft  en“a  “f 

officials  with  AID  background  departed?'  time  the  t“ 

perso„Ise„htoaftf:r?eUe?n1?:??danerenC?Hdl?e?t0rS-  SeCti™  <**•*•  “d  <*th« 

Of  personnel  reductions  InterviP^  informati'Jn  regarding  the  implications 
force  members,  °f  *"  “* 

IntZIZTl 'iSeSasTt”  °ffiCial  fr°"  “^^ncy. 

to  the  Ambassador.  ’  the  task  force  prepared  its  recommendations 

to  the^Ambassador^  it  ‘St  ^ 

after  the  end  of  their  field  in'vestig'a^^^  "t’ 

The  further  steps  in  Topsy  appeared  to  be  the  following: 

1-  agency ?aSSad0r  deCld<!  UP<>n  CUtS  he  ”°“ld  for  each 

2‘  l:ClT.r  ?;rect0r  ln  thc  ■*»*>■>  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  register  his  agreement  or  disagreement.  Y 

3'  ^\h!'i”aStS  “°Uld  8°  t0  Waahl[,gton  where  they  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  respective  agencies  involved.  If  an  agency  belief  that 

S  agty^lnt T  '“"““T  “ddld  -ct  be  Vinto  Sect  ty 

fieht8thpy^o  h  ricase’  the  Ambassador  could  attempt  to 

ences  could  ^reLlved?8"1118'011  hlerarchles>  uatil  the  differ- 


The  Potential  for  Interagency  Coordination 
and  System  Building 

hv  rpdnnw  m°St  °bvious  terms»  T°Psy  ^s  an  effort  to  increase  efficiency 
by  reducing  manpower  and  eliminating  the  minimally  productive  activity  * 

ti^nal  ““  in  Table  7al  tha  -ctioZ  may  ha^e  had I  thl  addi-l 

in  Brazil  whichV^r*^  °f  feduclng  certain  types  of  U.S.  involvement 
p  hl  h  contalned  8r°wing  political  liabilities  under  the  Costa 

e  Silva  government.  Viewed  strictly  in  these  terms  the  interest  here 
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would  be  in  the  interagency  influence  exercised  by  a  State  Department  official. 
It  is  a  case  of  an  Ambassador  attempting  to  exercise  influence  severely  affect¬ 
ing  most  of  the  large  agencies  which  comprise  the  mission  to  Brazil.  Thus, 
one  can  examine  the  political  and  organizational  aspects  of  the  Ambassador's 
influence  efforts. 


In  addition,  Topsy  had  implications  for  interagency  conflict  resolution 
and  system  building,  and  although  not  as  prominant  in  discussions  of  Topsy, 
these  implications  were  part  of  the  Ambassador's  purposes: 

First,  Topsy  could  accomplish  trade-offs  between  agencies  in  achieving 
the  same  objectives  (e.g.  between  USIS,  Peace  Corps  and  AID  in  achieving 
objectives  of  showing  U.S.  concern  and  in  helping  Brazilians  in  solving 
their  own  problems.)  For  example,  this  would  be  accomplished  if  the  programs 
related  to  certain  objectives  in  one  agency  are  judged  marginal  and  cut 
back  drastically  while  programs  related  to  these  same  objectives  in  another 
agency  are  left  intact  or  expanded.  This  would  effectively  accomplish  a 
type  of  interagency  trade-off  for  which  there  is  no  regular  mechanism,  and 
which  the  CASP  (discussed  in  Chapter  6)  was  explicitly  designed  facilitate 
but  did  not  accomplish— at  least  with  respect  to  Braz'1. 

Second,  the  effort  could  force  a  redefinition  of  the  boundaries  of 
agencies  in  the  mission  or  an  integration  of  some  of  their  activities  (e.g., 
between  different  intelligence  groups;  or  among  the  military  groups  such 
as  the  service  attaches  and  tha  military  assistance  groups ;  or  among  those 
with  economic  reporting  and  analysis  functions,  such  as  the  Economic  Counselor, 
and  officials  in  AID  Treasury  md  Agriculture).  The  sharp  reduction  in 
manpower  not  only  forced  the  weeding  out  of  marginally  useful  activities, 
but  also  the  consolidation  of  redundant. ones .  The  Ambassador's  thinking 
for  the  future  went  still  further.  The  effectiveness  of  the  streamlined 
organization  would  be  dependent  upon  an  upgrading  of  mission  personnel  in 
terms  of  dedication,  sensitivity  and  innovativeness.  But  the  Ambassador's 
Ideal  Embassy,"  characterized  in  his  August  30  airgram  would  represent  the 
ultimate  in  integration  of  the  foreign  affairs  apparatus  overseas. 

Third,  Topsy  afforded  the  State  Department  a  strong  influence  on  the 
program  emphasis  of  other  agencies  (e.g.  AID's  reliance  on  loans  versus 
direct  technical  assistance.).  Generally,  those  program  activities  which 
require  fewer  U.S.  personnel  per  million  dollars  of  program  assistance 
were  to  be  favored  over  those  with  a  higher  personnel  component.  However, 
because  the  Ambassador  could  involve  other  criteria  for  judging  program 
expendibility,  such  as  the  assessment  of  the  productivity  of  the  program 
this  manpower  intensity  factor  could  be  emphasized  selectively. 

Fourth,  xopsy  included  an  attempt  to  reduce  reporting  requirements 
and  other  demands  Washington  places  upon  the  field.  These  demands  are 
not  only  time  consuming  and  distracting  but  also,  in  subtle  ways,  encourage 
sterile  rather  than  creative  thinking.  These  demands  also  have  the  effect 
of  continuousl'  -einforcing  an  agency  official's  orientation  to  his  agency 
superiors  in  Uihington  at  the  expense  of  his  orientation  to  the  mission 
and  its  objectives  which  his  unit  shares  with  other  agencies  in  Brazil. 

Thus  to  reduce  Washington  demands  on  the  field  is  to  open  up  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interagency  influence  at  the  mission  level. 
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Fifth,  all  of  the  above  had  the  further  implication  of  giving  reality 
to  the  concep.t  of  the  U.S.  mission  as  a  system  related  to  some  coherent 
set  of  U.S.  goals.  To  the  extent  that  Topsy  resulted  in  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions,  it  would  demonstrate  the  effective  power  and  leadership  of  the 
Ambassador.  In  addition,  the  concept  of  a  system  (rather  than  a  collection 
of  autonomous  units)  would  be  furthered  to  the  extent  that  Topsy,  as  a 
precedent,  established  mission-wide  standards  of  efficiency  and  manage¬ 
ment  effectiveness;  created  mission-wide  awareness  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  to  avoid  political  blunders;  forced  intra-agency  review  of  their  own 
programs  in  terms  of  the  overall  mission  objectives. 

In  the  author’s  judgment,  based  on  the  observations  made  during  a 
visit  to  Rio  in  November,  1967,  and  the  reports  received  from  the  task  force 
members  after  they  returned  to  Washington,  these  functions  of  interagency 
integration  were  accomplished  in  some  dimensions  and  the  limited  progress 
(at  least  initially)  in  other  dimensions  of  interagency  integration  were 
in  part  results  of  the  dilemmas  involved  in  the  Ambassador’s  change  strategies. 
Further,  the  change  process  involved  at  least  temporary  setbacks  in  terms 
of  some  aspects  of  interagency  relations  in  the  mission.  These  are  explored 
below. 


The  Ambassador's  Interagency  Strategies 
and  Their  Dilemmas 


The  overall  assessment  developed  here  revolves  around  the  dilemmas  between 
political  logics  and  organizational  logics.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Ambassador's 
strategies  and  tactics  were  effective  in  terms  of  the  politics  of  interagency 
relationships  and  the  hierarchical  politics  of  bureaucracies.  Hence  he 
ensured  the  success  of  the  personnel  cuts  that  were  a  part  of  his  objectives 
for  Operation  Topsy.  Many  in  the  mission  agreed: 

I  couldn't  improve  on  his  strategy.  The  fact  is  that  you 
don't  get  anything  done  by  committees,  survey,  etc.  Given 
long  tenured  bureaucrats  and  their  instinct  for  protecting 
themselves,  it  takes  something  like  his  crude,  cold,  bold 
approach  in  directive  form.  He  was  clever:  First,  he  announced 
his  views.  Then  he  went  directly  to  the  top,  so  that  he  could 
present  his  views  as  endorsed  by  the  cabinet,  and  hence  U.S. 
policy.  The  task  force  of  this  calibre  helped  convey  the 
seriousness  of  the  approach;  not  just  another  of  the  endless 
reviews . 

The  Ambassador  used  the  50 %  reduction  figure  in  Washington. 

He  shocked  the  mission  into  the  realization  that  he  was  serious. 

He  caught  the  attention  of  Washington.  And  he  got  things 
rolling  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ambassador's  strategies  and  tactics  had  costs  in 
terms  of  his  own  mission  organization,  which  in  turn  raised  questions  about 
the  achievement  of  some  of  the  more  subtle  and  longer-term  purposes  of 
Operation  Topsy.  This  theme  of  the  political-organizational  dilemmas  is 
pursued  in  the  following  detailed  analysis  of  the  change  strategies  of  Topsy. 
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Choosing  an  Emphasis 

By  focusing  on  the  reduction  in  personnel,  the  Ambassador  secured 
the  support  from  the  top  which  he  required  in  order  to  get  serious  move¬ 
ment  on  such  a  large  and  difficult  undertaking.  This  was  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  reduction  of  personnel  is  a  purpose  that  can  be  readily  visual¬ 
ized  and  appreciated  by  top  officials..  Moreover  by  focusing  on  a  tangible 
and  measurable  purpose,  he  chose  a  point  around  which  his  determination 
could  be  credibly  established  in  Washington  and  in  the  mission. 

The  dilemma  is  that  this  emphasis  contributed  to  the  view  of  Topsy 
as  a  negative  exercise,  which  in  turn  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  those 
in  his  mission  who  could  have  been  enlisted  for  the  more  "positive"  inter¬ 
agency  purposes.  The  comments  of  two  capable  AID  officials  illustrate  the 
views  of  those  who  were  disappointed  with  the  emphasis  given  by  the 
Ambassador: 


Yes,  AID  is  too  big  and  sprawling.  But  that  is  not  as  important 
as  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  good  concepts  of  how  to  effectively 
transfer  skills  and  resources .  No  one  felt  the  technical  assistance 
model  made  sense  in  Brazil.  It's  not  like  a  backward  country 
where  you  teach  the  natives  to  use  fertilizer.  Our  technicians 
have  the  typical  American  blinders  and  language  barriers;  they 
are  not  equipped  with  any  concept  of  social  change;  in  brief,  they 
are  only  technicians.  They  cannot  be  agents  of  change — which  is 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Well,  in  any  event,  we  saw  Topsy  like 
this:  it  was  a  chance  to  do  something  about  these  deficiencies 
in  our  present  approach.  But  we  still  are  uninformed  and  don't 
have  a  good  basis  on  which  to  select  and  design  programs  that  meet 
political  and  economic  realities. 

He  has  started  us  on  an  exercise.  We  saw  possibilities  but 
wanted  to  amend  his  approach.  We  tried  to  say  to  him  "If  you 
are  only  trying  to  make  it  smaller,  you  might  wind  up  doing 
the  same  thing  not  as  well." 

Our  pitch  was  to  create  a  professional  organization  that 
would  confront  the  key  issues,  e.g.  (a)  devising  means  to  reach 
U.S.  objectives  in  Brazil  without  meddling;  (b)  divising 
strategies  to  ensure  that  we  are  in  contact  with  the  right 
people  in  Brazil;  (c)  finding  ways  to  tell  Washington  that 
the  mission  can't  set  priorities  in  advance;  and  that  they 
can't  be  shifted  at  will,  e.g.,  this  week  youth  is  //I  priori¬ 
ty  because  Senator  Kennedy  is  coming  down;  labor  will  be  next 
month  as  Meany  steps  into  the  picture.  We  need  to  spot  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Local  autonomy  (or 
influence)  is  important. 

Formulating  the  Targets 

The  way  the  Ambassador  formulated  targets  for  Operation  Topsy  had  important 
implications  for  both  his  political  strategy  and  the  state  of  the  relations  with¬ 
in  this  mission. 
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First,  consider  the  level  of  abstraction  at  which  the  problem  was 
attacked.  By  directly  emphasizing  an  action  such  as  reduction  in  force, 
rather  than  encouraging  a  preliminary  review  of  U.S.  interests  in  Brazil 
leading  to  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  reduction,  the 
Ambassador  avoided  unnecessary  semantical  problems,  debates,  etc.,  which 
could  have  allowed  Topsy  to  become  bogged  down. 

Second,  is  the  matter  of  timing.  By  specifying  an  objective  of  50% 
reduction  at  the  outset,  the  Ambassador  to  some  extent  shifted  the  burden 
of  proof  to  the  agencies  to  suggest  why  this  was  not  appropriate  or 
feasible  and  to  set  forth  what  the  consequences  would  be.  Thus,  those 
who  knew  the  most  about  the  detailed  activities  of  a  section  or  agency  had 
an  incentive  to  make  available  relevant  information  upon  which  final 
evaluation  could  be  based. 

Third,  he  could  have  suggested  identical  or  different  targets  for  the 
agencies  which  comprised  the  mission.  By  stressing  the  same  50%  target 
for  almost  all  agencies  involved  the  Ambassador  somewhat  minimized 
the  overtones  of  criticism.  This  decreased  the  extent  to  which 
agencies  felt  singled  out  and  therefore  lessened  their  defensiveness.  More¬ 
over,  by  looking  at  all  or  most  agencies  at  the  same  time,  he  could  get  a 
substantial  chorus  of  agreement  and  support  for  the  overall  effort. 

The  dilemma  is  that  these  aspects  of  the  Ambassador's  approach  tended 
to  be  seen  by  many  in  the  mission  as  arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  involving 
prejudgment.  The  initial  blanket  approach  raised  the  spectre  of  a  "meat  ar." 
and  had  an  adverse  effect  on  morale  of  many  personnel  that  Topsy  was  not 
being  conducted  in  a  logical  manner  reduced  their  confidence  in  the  even¬ 
tual  outcome.  Consider  the  illustrative  comments  from  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
mission: 

Although  the  Ambassador  has  said  I  don't  want  a  mett  ax 
approach ,  his  action  was  precipitous.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can,  off  the  top  of  your  hat,  say  50%.  It  is  ass-backward, 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  organization.  This  way  it  is 
not  until  the  end  of  your  run  that  you  see  what  you've  elim¬ 
inated.  Rather  you  should  take  the  job  you  are  doing,  see 
whether  you  can  do  it  more  efficiently.  Then  you  should  list 
the  objectives  and  priorities.  Then  you  can  see  where  you 
want  to  bleed,  and  how  much  you  want  to  bleed. 

Level  of  Targets 

By  making  the  proposed  cut  deep  enough,  the  Ambassador  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  pointing  the  finger  at  an  agency  or  section  engaged  in  expendable 
activities,  to  the  more  instructive  task  of  starting  with  what  is  essential. 

There  were  no  mission-wide  priorities  set  by  the  Ambassador. 

But  we  established  priorities  in  our  unit.  And  we  did  this 
with  more  discipline  than  usual.  It  was  because  the  severity 
of  the  reduction  forced  us  to  start  with  the  question  "what 
would  our  agency  do  in  Brazil  if  we  couldn't  do  anything  else?" 

In  contrast  with  the  CASF  and  country  plan,  you  find  things 
and  a  rationale  to  keep  busy  the  people  you  already  have. 
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There  is  an  interesting  paradox  here.  A  proposed  cut  of  10%  would  have 
resulted  in  less  basic  reviews,  but  the  reviews  would  have  been  more  un¬ 
pleasant,  at  least  for  some  people.  Moreover,  by  identifying  at  the  out¬ 
set  such  an  ambitious  but  still  credible  cut,  he  was  able  to  make  concessions 
and  allow  some  agencies  to  claim  success  in  influencing  the  final  outcome. 
Attitudes  may  have  been  better  in  the  final  analysis. 


Enlisting  Support  and  Ideas 

By  utilizing  an  interagency  task  force  from  Washington,  the  Ambassador 
could  expect  to  get  a  more  objective  review  of  the  local  mission  situation. 

Aiso,  if  the  members  were  coopted  to  his  effort,  he  could  get  additional  support 
for  Topsy  in  Washington  when  the  task  force  members  returned  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  relying  on  the  task  force  he  didn't  utilize  the  resources 
of  many  people  in  the  mission  who  believed  they  could  contribute  to  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  Topsy.  Moreover,  by  not  including  and  utilizing 
them  more,  the  effect  was  to  lose  the  initial  and  the  potential  enthusiatic' 
support  they  represented.  This  refers  to  many  whose  contribution  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  desired  by  the  Ambassador  including  those  persons  who  stated: 

I  think  that  the  Ambassador  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  acting 
quickly.  He  did  it,  of  course,  before  the  opposition  could  gel. 
However,  he  prematurely  precluded  an  effort  to  get  more  people 
on  board  in  his  own  mission.  Calling  in  che  task  force,  well 

that  was  absurd,  at  ~east  in  terms  of  timing.  He  could  have 

used  toe  task  force  after  he  used  the  local  people  to  try  to  go 

to  work  and  find  solutions  to  the  problems  he  identified.  Then 
the  task  force  could  have  sprinkled  the  program  with  holy  water 
....  As  it  is  the  Ambassador  has  antagonized  many  of  his  natural 
allies.  I  now  have  no  stake  in  this.  I  can't  do  anything  for 
the  Ambassador .  He  has  taken  the  problem  and  given  it  to  the 
task  force. 

The  real  danger  is  that  he  will  chase  away  the  good  people. 

My  hope  for  an  upgrading  of  personnel  is  modest. 

Does  Topsy  make  this  mission  a  less  exciting  assignment? 

That's  an  embarrassing  question  I'm  not  going  to  stick  my 
neck  out! 


Handling  Differences 

By  emphasizing  that  the  goals  of  Topsy  are  United  States  policy,  the 
Ambassador  discouraged  wh»'i  might  have  been  non-productive  maneuvering  and 
overt  defensiveness  in  the  mission.  On  the  other  hand,  personnel  became  very 
shy  about  initiating  constructive  dialogue  around  differences  in  methods, 
tactics  and  emphasis.  Three  comments  illustrate  the  point: 

There  is  no  up  and  down  dialogue.  The  Ambassador  has  laid 
out  the  ground  rules  in  such  a  way  that  one  can't  engage  in  a 
dialogue  of  the  issues  I've  just  discussed  with  you.  He  has 
said,  You  are  free  to  dissent,  but  in  writing  with  supervisor 
present,  preferably."  It's  now  no  longer  his  own  policy;  but 
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it  has  been  identified  with  all  agencies  of  the  U.S,  Government. 

It  is  now  considered  a  matter  of  loyalty.  So  he  says,  "If  some¬ 
one  can’t  live  with  this  policy,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange 
transfers . " 

He  wanted  discussion,  but  no  bad  news.  He  wanted  punctuation 
to  his  views.  No  one  can  risk  taking  issue  with  him;  no  one  will. 
Once  he  had  indicated  where  he  came  out,  no  one  thought  of  fight¬ 
ing  it. 

In  an  organisation  like  this  when  you  get  a  decision  from  the 
top  with  as  much  support  as  the  Ambassador  has  from  Washington, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  dissent  or  challenge,  regardless  of 
how  potentially  constructive  and  provocative  the  dissent  might 
appear  to  be. 


Observations  on  the  Interagency  Task  Force 

The  task  force  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  Ambassador's  change  strategy. 
Moreover,  it  is  of  special  interest  here  because  it  was  an  interagency  instrument 
and  because  its  operations  involved  another  set  of  interagency  processes. 

Task  force  team  members  were  selected  considering  their  familiarity  with 
U.S.  activities  in  the  country  in  question,  reputation  for  independent  thinking, 
credibility  with  their  own  agency;  and  availability  for  the  time  period  in 
question. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  outside  task  force  was  used  to  provide, 
or  at  least  suggest,  an  independent  review  of  the  Ambassador's  targets  so  that 
appropriate  adjustments  could  be  made.  Those  interviewed  reported  a  mixture 
of  optimism  and  pessimism  regarding  this  function.  Some  cited  the  fact  that 
the  Ambassador  made  himself  formal  chairman  of  the  task  force.  They  felt 
this  indicated  that  they  could  expect  nothing  more  from  the  task  force  than 
ratification  of  his  views.  Some  contended  that  what  the  task  force  could 
learn  about  the  various  agency  units  and  their  respective  activities  during 
a  short  period  of  time  in  Bio  would  not  enable  intelligent  judgments  about 
the  appropriate  size  of  the  reduction  for  each  unit.  Those  who  were  more 
optimistic,  however,  noted  that  the  task  force  created  a  forum  for  those  who 
wanted  to  influence  the  outcome  of  Operation  Topsy  but  who  had  no  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  the  Ambassador.  They  hoped  that  the  task  force 
would  play  some  third  party  role  creating  discussion  and  attention  to  consid¬ 
erations  that  weren't  currently  subject  to  dialogue  between  the  Ambassador 
and  members  of  the  mission.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  task 
force  members  were  accessible,  were  receptive,  and  appeared  to  be  dedicated 
individuals.  While  some  were  impressed  by  the  high  level  of  bureaucrats 
who  comprised  the  task  force,  others  v;ere  disappointed  that  the  team  member¬ 
ship  was  not  of  a  higher  calibre. 

A  second  intended  function  of  the  task  force,  also  mentioned  above, 
was  that  it  would  provide  interagency  support  for  the  Topsy  cuts.  If  the 
task  force  members  concurred  with  the  Ambassador  they  could  be  very  useful 
representatives  inside  the  major  bureaucracies  in  Washington  after  they 
returned  there. 
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nils  temporary,  outside,  '’Xpert,  interagency  task  force  had  other  poten¬ 
tial  functions  as  well.  For  example,  they  might  share  some  of  the  hostility 
directed  toward  the  Ambassador  from  his  own  mission  personnel.  Perhaps  the 
task  force  would  be  associated  with  the  most  unpleasant  phase  of  the  "numbers 
game,  and  when  this  was  concluded  and  they  departed,  the  Ambassador  could 
encourage  more  dialogue  and  mutual  influence  in  redesigning  the  mission  organi¬ 
zation.  The  research  didn  t  determine  whether  anything  like  this  entered 
into  the  Ambassador's  thinking. 

.  .  4  Tl)e  taSk  force's  Involvement  also  helped  pace  Operation  Topsy.  Their 
limited  availability  and  their  instruction  to  come  up  with  a  written  report 
provided  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  procesT  would  not  drag  on,  which  it 
might  have  done  if  the  process  was  wholly  within  the  control  of  persons 
permanently  on  the  scene. 

Task  force  members  also  served  a  mediating  function,  giving  friendly 
counsel  to  agency  members  about  how  they  could  cope  with  the  large  demand 
for  'reductions  imposed  on  them  by  the  Ambassador. 

One  key  element  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  the  task  force  was 
the  internal  relations  among  members  of  the  interagency  task  force  which  could 
have  been  tne  subject  of  a  study  in  itself.  Members  of  the  group  were  under 
extreme  pressure.  They  were  subject  to  influence  attempts  and  loyalty  bids 
from  many  different  sources.  They  each  had  an  agency  identification.  Some 
had  received  instructions  from  their  respective  agencies  before  they  left 
Washington.  Members  of  the  mission  expected  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the 
team  in  general,  and  special  consideration  from  the  task  force  member  who 
had  the  same  agency  affiliation.  Thus,  the  task  force  members'  daily  task 
was  stressful,  since  they  were  interviewing  members  of  the  mission  who  generally 
resented  the  effort.  They  each  felt  the  weight  of  the  formal  responsibility 
to  the  Ambassador  which  they  had  accepted  in  taking  the  assignment.  Moreover, 
the^r  job  was  not  well  defined;  for  example,  the  extent  of  their  authority 
viF-d-vis  the  Ambassador  was  less  than  many  had  at  first  expected.  On  the 
one  hand  they  reported  to  him— he  was  the  formal  chairman  of  the  task  force; 
on  the  ether  hand,  they  could  serv  serve  him  and  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  by 
developing  their  own  independent  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  for  substan¬ 
tially  reducing  the  personnel  in  the  various  agencies.  Nevertheless  to  the 
extent  that  their  appraisal  differed  from  that  of  the  Ambassador,  they  would 
have  to  enter  into  intensive  deliberations  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  common  position. 


^ie  task  force  members  working  in  Rio  found  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
social  isolation:  They  were  separated  from  their  respective  Washington 
offices,  they  were  located  in  a  foreign  capital  without  their . respective 
amilies;  their  relationships  with  the  local  mission  personnel  were  awkward 
g  ven  that  they  were  evaluating  the  latter  and  their  respective  activities* 
and  they  were  ambivalent  in  the  way  they  wanted  to  relate  to  the  Ambassador. 
The  matrix  of  conflicting  expectations  and  the  related  social  isolation  com¬ 
bined  to  encourage  internal  group  development. 

With  the  help  of  the  informal  leadership  of  the  State-INR  official 
who  served  as  the  team's  coordinator,  the  interagency  task  force  coalesced 
as  a  group  and  provided  its  members  with  (a)  social-emotional  support, 
including  diversion,  laughter,  joking,  light-hearted  fellowship;  (b)  con¬ 
firmation  and  validation  of  the  importance  of  the  task  in  the  face  of 
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opposition  from  those  interviewed;  (c)  courage  to  disagree  with  the  Ambassador; 

(d)  a  forum  in  which  to  discuss  and  test  their  individual  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions.  The  group  tried  to  remain  as  independent  of  the  office  of  Chief  of 
Mission  as  possible  in  its  daily  operation}  in  part  in  order  to  preserve 
their  members'  own  personal  sense  of  integrity  and  in  part  to  avoid  being 
too  closely  associated  with  the  Ambassador. 

Another  key  issue  was  the  members'  commitment  to  the  task  force  effort. 

There  were  mixed  forces  here.  It  was  an  assignment  stated  largely  in  negative  terms; 
to  determine  how  much  the  U.S.  overseas  personnel  and  activities  can  be  cut 
without  significantly  affecting  U.S.  interests.  It  was  nevertheless  a  potentially 
important  ass  gnment.  The  idea  of  cutting  back  our  overseas  establishment  was 
in  the  winds,  with  strong  support  from  the  White  House.  This  might  turn  out 
to  be  the  pilot  effort  and  if  it  co\,ld  be  accomplished  intelligently  by  close 
review  of  each  agency  in  the  mission,  then  that  pattern  might  be  followed 
elsewhere  rather  than  some  fixed  quota  or  "meat  ax"  approach,  arbitrarily  applied 
to  all  agencies  in  all  overseas  missions.  There  is  always  some  flattery  in 
being  selected  for  an  important  assignment--  and  this  applied  here.  Moreover, 
bureaucrats  often  find  new  energy  and  interest  for  tasks  that  are  out  of  the 
normal  bureaucratic  routine.  Once  these  task  force  members  were  in  the  field 
and  insulated  from  their  other  regular  work,  they  could  be  singleminded  about 
the  task  force. 


A  Consulting  Report 

This  study  of  Operation  Topsy  was  based  on  a  limited  exposure  to  the 
situation  just  before  the  task  force  had  completed  its  work.  At  the  request 
of  the  Ambassador  the  author  reported  to  him  his  diagnosis  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  organizational  climate  in  the  mission  as  it  was  affected  by, 
and  in  turn  could  affect.  Operation  Topsy.  In  particular  what  was  reported 
in  writing  included  an  explanation  of  the  dilemmas  of  political  influence 
and  internal  organizational  cooperation,  along  the  lines  of  the  above  analysis. 
Among  other  things,  the  report  recommended: 

The  above  analysis  leads  me  to  confirm  rather  than  second 
guess  on  the  basic  strategy  and  tactics  of  Topsy.  Nevertheless, 
given  my  recent  interviewing,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
worth  focusing  on  some  of  the  costs  and  dilemmas  created  by 
these  strategies  and  tactics  and  exploring  ways  of  minimizing 
them. 

I  believe  there  is  still  a  sizeable  reservoir  of  competent 
people  who  could  be  brought  into  some  supportive,  contributing 
alignment  with  you,  persons  who  are  now  indifferent,  bored, 
disbelieving  or  hostile.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  two 
types  of  steps.  First,  giving  renewed  emphasis  on  the  multiple 
premises  and  purposes  such  as  set  forth  above,  provided  this 
is  also  accompanied  by  more  refinement  of  these  purposes. 

Second,  enlisting  a  group  within  the  mission  to  help  provide 
ideas  and  leadership  in  achieving  these  purposes. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  conflicting  perceptions  about 
Topsy  which  I  have  encountered  in  the  mission  occur  because 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  how  others  are  reading  what  you  say. 

One  misperception  which  comes  to  mind  is,  again,  regarding 
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the  positive  aspects  of  Topsy;  these  just  have  not  registered 
to  a  great  many  people.  A  second  misperception  concerns  what 
types  of  disagreement  and  dialogue  regarding  Topsy  you  believe 
appnpriate  and  would  judge  to  be  within  existing  policy.  I 
assume  that  there  is  more  reticence  than  you  intend. 

At  the  level  of  tactics,  it  might  be  advantageous  at  an  early 
date  to  secure  some  visible,  symbolic  relief  from  the  bureaucratic 
requirements  of  Washington  —  earnest  money,  so  to  speak.  This 
could  go  some  distance  in  increasing  the  credibility  of  Topsy  in 
this  respect. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Ambassador  the  author  learned  that  as  a  result 
of  the  report,  the  Ambassador  took  steps  the  following  week  to  emphasize 
the  more  constructive  and  subtle  aspects  of  the  goals  of  Operation  Topsy 
and  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  those  in  the  mission  who  could  contribute 
to  these  goals.  Later,  the  staff  assistant  reported  further  on  these  ini- 
tiatives  of  the  Ambassador  indicating  that  they  produced  some  positive  results . 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Flow  Model 


In  terms  of  the  flow  model,  this  case  illustrates  how  the  structure 
of  an  integrative  effort  and  the  subtle  choices  in  managing  agency  inter¬ 
faces  influence  the  outcomes. 

To  get  perspective  on  the  ingredients  of  Operation  Topsy,  we  can  compare 
it  with  the  CASP  exercise.  The  two  exercises  shared  two  larger  purposes, 
namely  to  promote  profound  program  reassessment  at  the  country  level  and 
to  help  build  a  coherent  system  from  the  interagency  community.  We  have 
referred  in  Chapters  4  and  5  to  tactical  considerations  which  constrained 
participants  for  surfacing  issues  in  the  policy  planning  group  and  the 
CASP.  This  case  provides  support  for  the  idea  that  agencies  may  prefer 
to  raise  issues  in  an  ad  hoc  manner,  in  settings  and  at  times  that  fit  the 
political  terrain  of  the  bureaucracy,  rather  than  in  routinized  interagency 
programs.  In  fact  the  Ambassador  undertook  Operation  Topsy  just  a  few 
months  after  he  had  appeared  before  the  IRG  in  the  scheduled  review  of  the 
irazil  CASP.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  concerns  and  ideas  which 
underlay  Operation  Topsy  were  already  in  the  Ambassador's  mind  during  the 
CASP  cycle;  and  that  he  consciously  chose  not  to  use  the  CASP  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  profound  change  effort  he  contemplated.  Yet,  the  CASP  was  intended 
as  a  vehicle  for  just  such  fundamental  reassessments. 

Some  contrasts  in  the  structure  and  management  of  these  two  efforts 
are  salient  to  the  Ambassador's  choice: 


Operation  Topsy 

Political  logics;  e.g.  oriented 
to  a  particular  constraint,  the 
size  of  mission 


CASP  Exercise 

Program  logics;  e.g.  oriented 
to  balanced  statement  of 
objectives 
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Initiated  by  Ambassador; 
other  agencies  report  re¬ 
actions  to  the  Ambassador; 
even  the  Washington  task 
force  reported  to  Ambassador 

Initiator  went  to  the  top; 

secured  approval  and  then  went 
to  work  on  own  mission  and 
middle  levels  of  federal 
bureaucracy 

Ad  hoc;  attention  focused  on 
uniqueness 


Timing  of  steps  under  the 
control  of  the  initiator 


Used  interagency  process  for 
draft,  review,  approval 


Papers,  including  proposed 
changes,  if  any,  were  worked 
up  through  the  hierarchy; 

(possible  for  opposition  to 
develop  before  one  gets  to  top) 

Routinized;  CASPS  needs  to  be  handled 
similarly  to  all  others  and  to 
share  attention  with  all  other 
efforts 

Timing  predetermined 


The  above  contrasts  partly  explain  the  different  types  of  outcomes  from 
Topsy  and  the  first  cycle  of  CASP:  (a)  Topsy,  unlike  CASP,  tended  to  enhance 
the  image  of  assertive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department;  (b) 
Toptv  had  relatively  more  certain  effect  on  program  emphasis  within  other 
agencies  and  on  trade-offs  between  agencies;  (c)  Topsy — at  least  during  the 
early  period  tended  to  deepen  rivalries  and  create  new  divisions  in  the 
mission,  whereas  the  CASP  tended  to  knit  the  interagency  community,  albeit 
in  a  spotty  way;  (d)  CASP  teinforced  participants'  interest  in  interagency 
assessment  of  plans  and  programs,  but  Topsy  probably  did  not. 


Interaction  Dynamics  and  Third  Party  Roles 


In  terms  of  the  interaction  model,  Topsy  illustrates  the  effect  of  bargain¬ 
ing  decision  making  on' the  affective  quality  of  relationships.  Reference 
to  the  contrasting  behaviors  instrumental  for  bargaining  and  problem  solving 
set  forth  in  Chapter  ?.  will  quickly  confirm  that  tacit  bargaining  characterized 
the  decision  making  between  the  Ambassador  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mission 
personnel  and  the  middle  levels  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  on  the  other. 

There  were  tendencies : 


(a)  to  overstate  goals  and  preferences  (e.g.  level  of  reduction  acceptable); 

►  , 

(b)  to  include  low  priority  objectives  as  trading  horses  (e.g.  a  party's 
bid  to  eliminate  or  keep  programs  when  it  was  really  ready  to  concede  the 
point) ; 


(c)  to  state  the  agenda  in  terms  of  alternate  solutions  rather  than 
underlying  problems  or  objectives  (e.g.t  stating  the  objective  in  terms  of 
achieving  certain  reductions  in  personnel  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  need 
to  weed  out  marginal  or  politically  risky  programs  or  to  reduce  U.S.  visi¬ 
bility)  ; 
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(d)  to  act  unilaterally  in  ways  which  coerce  or  surprise  the  other 
(e.g.,  the  Ambassador's  surprise  announcement  followed  by  a  quick  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  support  of  two  influential  Cabinet  members.) 

The  theory  hypothesizes  that  bargaining  tactics  would  frustrate  any 
efforts  to  problem  solve  and  would  create  identity  conflict.  In  fact, 
problem  solving  was  made  more  difficult.  The  effective  bargaining  tactic 
of  becoming  publicly  committed  to  an  operational  (measurable)  position  like 
the  size  of  the  intended  personnel  cut  created  a  sense  of  arbitrariness  that 
reduced  the  tendency  for  others  to  engage  in  a  problem-solving  exercise. 

The  Ambassador's  quick  move  for  support  from  the  top  and  the  declaration  of  the 
stated  program  targets  as  official  United  States  policy,  increased  compliance 
at  the  mission  level  but  also  tended  to  shut  off  constructive  dialogue.  The 
task  force  which  allowed  for  seme  mediative  processes  was  necessary  given  the 
essentially  bargaining  framework  which  existed,  but  it  also  tended  to  pre¬ 
clude  problem  solving  between  the  Ambassador  and  his  "natural  allies"  in  the 
mission. 


Similarly,  as  we  have  emphasized  above,  these  bargaining  tactics  had 
their  deteriorating  effect  on  relationships.  In  identity  terms,  the  Ambassador 
effectively  ignored  those  who  identified  themselves  as  his  "natural  allies" 
rather  than  confirming  that  identity.  Also,  his  influence  pattern  effectively 
rejected  those  who  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  a  "loyal  but  active  opposition." 
Although  in  the  longer  run  the  Ambassador  sought  a  closer-knit  team,  his 
tactics  tended  to  deny  team  identification.  Identity  conflict  was  certainly 
created  when  members  of  the  mission  found  themselves  and  the  program  in  which 
they  may  have  had  considerable  pride  declared  marginal  and  readily  expendable. 

The  Ambassador  was  a  third  party  in  relationship  to  the  implicit  and 
e^plicn^  comPetition  and  rivalry  among  agencies.  Although  a  uniform  target 
of  a  50/o  reduction  was  initially  stated  by  the  Ambassador,  Inevitably  some 
agencies  were  going  to  be  cut  more  deeply  than  others.  Chapter  2  hypothesizes 
at  the  intervention  strategy  of  directly  resolving  thu  issues  is  facilitated 
when  the  third  party  has  moderate  to  high  power,  high  knowledge  of  issues 
.*n  principals,  and  high  balance  in  his  orientation.  In  fact,  the  interven¬ 
tion  would  r.ct  have  had  any  chance  of  success  if  the  Ambassador  had  not  skill- 
u  ly  secured  cabinet  level  support  for  his  program,  greatly  enhancing  his 
effective  power  over  other  agency  officials  regarding  the  change  program. 

Also,  the  Ambassador  was  regarded  as  having  a  balanced  orientation  —  there 
were  no  charges  of  systematic  bias  for  or  against  any  particular  agency. 
However,  members  of  the  mission  did  express  doubt  that  the  Ambassador  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  many  programs  of  the  mission  to  make  good  judg¬ 
ments  about  which  should  be  cut,  and  which  should  be  preserved  intact  or 
expanded . 

Because  the  Ambassador's  massive  influence  was  resisted  by  many  agency 
personnel,  he  was  also  a  principal  to  conflict.  Here  the  conflict  wau  more 
in  terms  of  how  deep  the  average  cut  would  be,  rather  than  which  agency 
would  be  most  effected.  With  respect  to  this  conflict,  the  task  force  was 
a  third  party.  Again,  at  least  officially,  the  task  force  was  expected 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  resolution  of  the  substance  of  the  issue. 

To  do  so  effectively,  they  would  have  to  be  knowledgeable,  neutral  and  at 
least  moderately  powerful  vis-a-vis  the  Ambassador  as  well  as  the  mission 
personnel.  Many,  including  some  task  force  members,  felt  they  were  not 
sufficiently  independent  of  the  Ambassador  to  effectively  make  this  type 
of  third  party  intervention. 
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The  task  force  did  perform  one  version  of  another  type  of  third  party 
intervention,  to  the  extent  that  they  buffered  the  relations  between  irate 
mission  personnel  and  the  resolute  Ambassador.  They  allowed  for  some  ven¬ 
tilation  of  feelings  and  active  influence  attempts  and  hence  helped  resist 
somewhat  the  tendency  for  relationships  to  deteriorate  further. 

As  the  chapter  emphasizes,  the  Ambassador's  strategy  appeared  to  be 
effective  in  achieving  its  more  tangible  objective  of  a  drastic  personnel 
cut,  but  at  some  expense  in  the  quality  of  interagency  relationships  in 
the  mission.  The  consultant's  diagnostic  interviewing  of  the  members  of 
the  mission  and  subsequent  recommendations  to  the  Ambassador  were  parts 
of  an  intervention  designed  to  help  improve  the  positivity  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  via  diagnostic  insight. 


CHAPTER  3 

A  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  AN  INTERAGENCY  URBAN  PROGRAM 


Our  treatment  of  Interagency  processes  shifts  focus  in  two  respects. 
We  turn  from  foreign  affairs  to  urban  affairs,  and  we  examine  for  the 
first  time  interagency  management,  including  not  only  planning  but  imple¬ 
mentation  processes.  The  object  of  the  study  is  the  federal  management 
system  for  the  Neighborhood  Center  Pilot  Program,  which  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  Model  Cities  Program.1  The  study  covers  the  period  from  August 
1966,  when  the  program  was  launched,  to  March  1968,  when  the  field 
investigation  was  concluded. 


Overview  of  the  NCPP 


The  Neighborhood  Centers  Concept 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  the  social 
problems  of  cities  must  be  attacked  by  an  approach  that  comprehends  the 
whole  person  within  his  social  and  physical  environment .  We  can  gain  some 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  develop  new  delivery  systems  for  social 
services  by  referring  to  a  document  of  the  NCPP.  It  is  these  needs  to 
which  the  neighborhood  center  concept  is  tesponsive. 

Most  persons  need  a  multiplicity  of  services  (health, 
education,  employment,  legal,  etc.)  but  often  services 
are  scattered  throughout  the  community,  and  many  agencies 
tend  to  view  a  client's  problems  narrowly  without  concern 
for  the  total  needs  of  the  individual.  This  leads  to 
confusion  and  discontinuity  in  the  delivery  of  services. 
Moreover,  the  alienation,  fear  and  apathy  of  many  low- 
income  families  is  reinforced  by  the  formal  atmosphere  of 
many  agencies  which  require  the  making  of  appointments, 
long  waits  for  service,  or  repeated  visits.  Many  agencies 
are  not  prepared  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  periods  of  crisis. 


This  chapter  is  based  on  an  evaluation  study  conducted  by  NTL- Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Sciences  and  for  t;  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  author 
served  as  technical  director  for  the  project.  The  technical  reports  of  that 
study  were  authored  jointly  with  Professor  Lewis  Welch,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  to  whom  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  The 
investigation  involved  review  and  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  documents 
produced  throughout  the  history  of  the  program,  interviews  with  about  eighty 
officials  drawn  from  all  of  the  federal  elements  of  the  system,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  twenty  city,  state  and  community  representatives. 
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These  problems  have  stimulated,  both  within  government 
and  the  private  sector,  a  growing  concern  about  the  quality 
of  services  provided  and  how  they  can  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  meaningful.  There  is  increasing  recognition  that 
new  solutions  and  imaginative  approaches  must  be  tried  if 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  neighborhood  center  concept  offers  an  opportunity 
for  overcoming  part  of  the  problem  of  corapartmentalization, 
lack  of  responsiveness,  and  dispersion  of  services  in 
urban  areas.  To  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  areas  on 
a  permanent  and  comprehensive  basis,  a  wide  range  of  services 
should  be  decentralized  to  the  neighborhood  level,  and 
services  should  be  affirmed  in  the  context  of  a  single 
complex  or  one-stop  service  center.  The  concentrating  and 
co-locating  of  services  in  such  a  center  would  result  in 
increased  convenience  for  the  user,  better  access  to  services, 
greater  continuity  of  services,  increased  agency  efficiency, 
and  rationalization  of  the  provision  of  services.  Further¬ 
more,  in  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  viable  neighbor¬ 
hood  organization  and  involving  the  recipients  of  services 
in  the  planning  and  decision-making  processes,  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  services  can  be  improved  and  the  recipients  can 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  abilities  and 
resources. 

The  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  settlement  house  of 
the  19th  century,  the  neighborhood  service  center  concept, 
was  revived  by  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  by  emphasis  in  the  Community  Action  Program  on 
Neighborhood  Centers.  Some  200  Community  Action  agencies 
have  established  neighborhood  centers  in  their  communities . 2 

The  neighborhood  centers  contemplated  by  the  NCPP  were  to  be  more 
ambitious,  embracing  more  social  services  than  those  launched  by  0E0. 

They  would  involve  the  full  range  of  Great  Society  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Center  Pilot  Program  was  initiated  in  response  to  the 
Presldent  Johnson  (in  a  speech  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  August 
19,  1966),  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  to  set  as  his  goal  the  establishment,  in  every  ghetto  in  America,  of 
a  neighborhood  center  to  service  the  people  who  live  in  that  area." 

In  consultation  with  other  federal  agencies,  HUD  initially  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  to  meet  the  literal  mandate  of  the  President.  When  it 
was  determined  by  the  White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  an  effort 
of  this  scale  could  not  be  financed,  HUD  was  instructed  to  mount  a  limited 
2  '  ‘ 

"A  Guide  for  the  Neighborhood  Centers  Pilot  Program"  (33),  draft,  pp.  1-3. 
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pilot  program  which  could  be  funded  within  the  existing  or  anticipated 
appropriation  levels  of  each  of  the  participating  agencies.  In  effect 
the  Presidential  mandate  became  whatever  the  White  House  Staff  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (BOB)  were  capable  of  negotiating  with  the  participating 
departments,  i.e..  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUM  ,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (0E<5),  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
Labor.  Through  this  process,  the  Presidential  objectives  became  defined 
in  terms  of  a  fourteen-city  pilot  program  to  install  quickly  an  inte¬ 
grated  service  system  (core  services  and  linkages) ,  operating  from  a 
neighborhood  center  facility.  The  program  was  intergovernmental  in 
concept,  involving  federal,  state,  county,  city  and  private  agencies, 
and  some  neighborhood  residents,  but  their  respective  roles  in  initiation 
and  consultation  were  yet  to  be  defined.  However,  from  the  outset,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  Pilot  Program  was  to  be  funded  by  the  participating 
federal  agencies  from  existing  appropriations  and  managed  by  interagency 
groups  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Although  there  was  some  initial 
confusion  about  lead  responsibility,  HUD  was  named  to  lead  the  program. 
HUD's  substantive  contribution  to  the  Program  was  assistance  for  physical 
facilities,  which  could  be  provided  under  H’JD's  Neighborhood  Facility 
Program  (HUD  703) . 

Thus,  the  Neighborhood  Center  Pilot  Program  provided  one  test  of  the 
capacity  of  the  federal  government  to  mobilize  its  organizational  and 
fiscal  resources  in  such  a  way  a3  to  produce  a  coordinated  approach  on 
a  complex  problem  area. 

Obtaining  Interagency  Participation 

Before  the  President's  August  19  speech,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  been  leading  an  interagency  review  and  evaluation  of  neighborhood 
center  concepts  and  experiments.  This  interagency  effort  had  produced  a 
general  design  for  a  pilot  test  of  various  neighborhood  center  models. 

It  was  this  design  which  was  offered  to  HUD  by  BOB  as  an  appropriate 
format  for  the  pilot  program  response  to  the  President's  request. 

Under  the  Convenor  Order  recently  issued  to  HUD  by  the  President, 

HUD  organized  an  interagency  committee,  including  representatives  of  HEW, 
Labor,  OEO,  BOB  and  HUD,  to  assist  with  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  pilot  program.  The  fourteen  pilot  cities  were  selected  by  HUD  in 
consultation  with  BOB  and  OEO.  Pilot  city  mayors  were  furnished  brief 
program  descriptions  which  conceptually  reflected  the  work  of  the  earlier 
BOB  interagency  study,  but  which  did  not  reflect  unanimous  approval  of 
the  HUD-convened  interagency  committee.  In  late  1966,  the  regional 
offices  of  the  participating  federal  agenqies  were  informed  of  the  pilot 
program  and  were  invited  to  designate  members  of  field  project  teams  to 
work  with  each  pilot  city.  In  late  January  1967,  Secretary  Weaver 
instructed  HUD  Regional  Administrators  to  convene  the  field  project  teams 
and  to  begin  discussions  with  the  pilot  cities. 


i 


i 


i 
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Meanwhile  HUD  was  experiencing  serious  difficulties  in  securing 

detailed^  ^  WashinSton  interagency  committee  regarding  the 

aetailed  design  and  procedures  of  the  NCP  in  j  £  ■? 

“  fr°m  h*e  Serv±ce  a8encies  (HEW,  Lab,  ,  0E0)  .  Early  "in  l^th^' 
fusing  problem  was  escalated  to  a  higher-level  group  comprised  of  the 
avrpp secretaries  for  the  participating  agencies.  In  March  this  gro^p 

the  serllct  ^  °f  the  Clty  P±l0t  Projects  to  one  or  another  of 

hhsr, i 

Y*  still  without  substantive  approval  by  OEt). 

to  parcel8outrtJeyfSldT  °“  the  NCPP  coupled  with  the  agreement 

with  th  HhJf  Cu  funding  of  the  pilot  projects  led  to  BOB  intervention 

IZTZ  *rjf  f°°  ll  llTslll  bToEo'Ld 

.  j  !?*  f±®ld  teams  would  be  rejuvenated.  There  were  several  sub¬ 
cabinet  meetings  on  the  NCPP  during  thd  period  April-June. 

an  lntlth  ^  “*  measure  of  Cabinet  level  commitment  obtained  in  April 

tL  ^elf^SerFl3861116^  ffte“  bfi8an  to  Unction  in  both  Washington  and 
p  j  *  '  e  figure  8.1.)  The  reconstituted  Washington  Interagency 

fiIiroS°”etb«oarI«)  to  devel°P  operational  guidance  for  the 

Neighborhood  S^icelrogr^  NSP?n  °f  th%p  .rodPectus  *«  the 

with  o-tn-t  1  j  ’  •  WIRC  was  supported  by  a  subcommittee 

^  composition,  and  by  a  secretariat  responsible  to 

nf  ro  chairman.  A  Federal  Regional  Team  (FRT)  was  established  for  each 
the  fourteen  cities  to  support  the  program  at  the  project  level  The 

prolect  desi  BU?fet  rlg"ed  Washington-based  officials  to  monitor  each 
project,  designating  them  "City  Watchers." 

ments^ro^the1^6^/38  ?Ctively  tryin8  to  sec«e  program  funding  commit- 
e  HI  agenci?s*  bat  eventually  the  WIRC  chairman  took  recourse 

itv  I  hJ  8rwP  mid_June  to  Sain  the  necessary  interagency  author- 

jZ'u  cAifL  f  ^  the  April  meeting’  Presidential  Assistant 

_seph  Califano  attended  and  invoked  the  President’s  personal  interest  in 
the  program  in  order  to  obtain  the  commitments  of  reluctant  agencies 
especially  0E0  and  HEW.  One  particular  outcome  of  the  earlier  cabinet 

the  NCPpWaS  t  dec^sion  to  incorporate  another  demonstration  program  in 
the  NCPP,  namely,  the  0E0  207  -  Neighborhood  Corporation  Program.  Zder 
this  program,  0E0  would  provide  more  liberal  funding  for  planning  and 
wmeinS:TCeS  to  a  “ted  number  of  the  fourteen  pilot  cities  ^ich  were 

of  fnfl  hha8rV°  temS  °f  °E0  207  Wh±ch  inv°lved  the  development 
of  a  neighborhood  controlled  organization.  P 
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Figure  8,.l 

AD-JJnqf.fl.clal.  Organizational  Chart  of  the 
Federal  Management  System  for  the  NCPP 
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Defining  the  Program's  Ground  Rules 

The  bargaining  agreements  finally  reached  in  Washington  over  agency 
contributions  and  support  for  the  NCPP  conflicted  with  earlier  guidelines. 

Based  on  the  early  communications  they  received  from  HUD,  officials 
of  the  selected  cities  understood  the  program  as  follows:  The  project 
proposals  were  to  be  developed  by  the  cities  within  the  framework  of  a 
flexible  set  of  standards  to  be  specified  by  the  Washington  interagency 
committee.  Pilot  cities  would  be  expected  to  plan  and  design  projects 
with  wide  involvement  of  public  and  private  agencies;  to  involve  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  in  the 
selection  of  service  programs  and  the  planning  and  operation  of  the 
centers;  to  design  a  service  system  which  included  participation  of 
established  as  well  as  new  community  social  agencies  or  activities.  On 
the  federal  end,  funding  arrangements  and  commitments  were  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  agreement  among  the  sponsoring  agencies,  on  the  basis  of  the 
prospectus  for  the  city's  service  program  and  its  center.  The  federal 
project  teams  in  the  field  were  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
cities  and  otherwise  facilitate  planning  and  funding  processes. 

At  the  outset,  it  had  appeared  that  the  mayors  of  pilot  cities  were 
given  the  primary  responsibility  for  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 

A  subsequent  letter  from  HUD  to  the  mayors  proposed  that  the  local 
Community  Action  Agency  (CAA)  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  agency  for 
further  program  development  of  the  NCPP,  but  that  the  "best  arrangement" 
for  each  city  could  be  discussed  with  the  federal  project  teams.  In 
early  1967,  it  was  discovered  that  most  mayors  were  not  designating 
CAA  officials  as  their  project  coordinators,  but  tended  to  be  naming 
urban  renewal  or  planning  officials.  In  draft  guidelines  sent  to  the 
field  in  late  March  1967,  it  was  indicated  that  the  project  should  be 
developed  by  a  local  project  team  including  representatives  of  city, 
county,  state,  public  and  private  interests  as  well  as  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  served.  The  guidelines  stressed  that  each  of  the 
pilot  projects  should  be  locally  conceived  and  that  specific  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  pilot  program  would  be  avoided.  The  guidelines 
reiterated  that  each  city  would  be  expected  to  involve,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  neighborhood  representatives  in  the  development  of  the 
center. 

Following  the  reconstitution  of  the  NCPP  effort  in  April, 
communications  from  Washington  became  more  explicit  and  tended  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  earlier  suggestion  of  local  discretion  and  flexibility.  For 
example,  on  April  28,  1967,  the  WIRC  chairman  informed  FRT  chairmen 
that  the  CAA,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  mayor,  would  be  the  sponsor  of 
the  NSP-I  unless  there  were  compelling  and  documented  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  Thus  the  mayor-CAA  role  issue  was  settled,  at  least  in 
Washington,  on  the  basis  of  CAA  primacy.  The  local  project  sponsor 
therefore  was  to  be  either  the  CAA  or  a  delegate  agency  of  the  CAA. 

Similarly,  the  acceptable  mechanisms  for  citizen  influence  over 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  center  program  were  also  displaced 


/ 
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from  the  CAA  to  some  form  of  continuing  neighborhood  organization  focus¬ 
ing  sharply  on  the  center  service  area.  This  change  was  reflected 
generally  in  the  WIRC  issuance  of  August  28,  1967  governing  citizen 
involvement,  although  this  policy  had  been  aggressively  promoted  by  0E0 
program  officials  since  the  project's  inception. 

The  greatest  impact  on  the  prevailing  ground  rules,  however,  accom¬ 
panied  the  introduction  of  the  0E0  207  (Neighborhood  Corporation)  program 
into  the  NCPP.  The  207  program  option  was  offered  to  the  cities  as  a 
source  of  generous  funding  for  their  local  NCPP,  although  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  option  had  a  recognized  potential  for  materially  changing 
the  ground  rules  under  which  the  NCPP  had  been  initiated.  Half  of  the 
cities  elected  to  participate  in  the  0E0  program.  Despite  efforts. on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  WIRC,  especially  the  BOB,  Labor  and  HUD  members, 
to  insure  that  the  cities  and  especially  the  mayors  fully  realized  the 
implications  of  accepting  the  207  option;  it  is  clear  from  field  testimony 
that  many  mayors,  and  for  that  matter  some  CAAs,  did  not  understand  the 
full  significance  of  the  207  program. 

As  it  evolved,  then,  the  207  program  came  to  influence  heavily  the 
manner  in  which  program  planning  for  the  center  occurred,  the  mode  in 
which  acceptable  citizen  participation  would  be  structured  and  operated, 
and  the  effective  authority  which  0E0  (especially  its  Washington  program 
branch  and  its  consultants  retaired  for  the  207  program)  could  exercise 
over  the  implementation  of  the  NCPP  in  the  neighborhood  corporation  cities. 
Thus  the  207  program  brought  with  it  a  capacity  for  0E0  to  revise  materially 
the  authoritative  expectations  which  had  governed  the  implementation  of 
the  NCPP  up  to  that  time.  For  example,  the  leadership  role  for  the  mayor 
or  the  CAA  or  a  joint  effort  by  che  two,  shifted  to  the  prospective  neigh¬ 
borhood  corporation.  The  planning  of  services  and  the  establishment  of 
participatory  machinery  could  not  always  be  carried  out  simultaneously. 

Thus,  the  major  thrust  was  aimed  at  creating  the  citizen  participation 
and  planning  structures  before  serious  planning  could  begin. 

A  number  of  local  and  state  officials,  FRT  members  and  Washington 
level  participants  were  "turned  off"  at  various  points  in  the  NCPP  because 
of  the  new  directions  for  the  program  connoted  by  the  changing  ground 
rules.  For  example,  when  the  local  initiative  responsibility  shifted 
from  the  mayors  to  the  CAA  or  to  the  neighborhood  corporation,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  city  and  state  agencies  either  to  withdraw  or  to  resist 
involvement.  Likewise  when  program  initiative  and  participation  focus 
moved  from  the  CAA  to  neighborhood  organizations,  the  CAAs,  in  some  cases, 
became  less  responsive  and  attentive  to  the  NCPP.  It  fell  largely  to 
the  Federal  Regional  Teams  to  stimulate  sustained  involvement  of  those 
tending  to  withdraw.  In  a  number  of  cities,  local  efforts  on  the  NCPP 
came  to  a  halt  for  varying  periods  as  a  result  of  changes  in  expectations 
and  the  needs  to  negotiate  new  roles  and  adjustments. 
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Implementation  In  the  Field 

As  traced  above,  there  was  no  official  guidance  for  the  effort  of 
agency  officials  in  the  field  until  April  1967.  Field  officials  were 
generally  reluctant  to  assume  much  initiative  during  this  period- -except 
for  HUD  negotiations  with  cities  for  facilities  grants.  In  early  1967 
HUI  regional  officials  were  ordered  by  Washington  to  initiate  immediate 
activity  on  the  NCPP.  Meetings  with  representatives  of  other  federal 
agencies  and  with  city  officials  were  scheduled.  FRTs  were  convened  and, 
despite  a  generally  acknowledged  lack  of  understanding  about  the  purposes 
and  procedures  of  the  NCPP,  the  teams  attempted  to  orient  and  stimulate 
city  off iciais.  The  eventual  results  were  understandably  disappointing 
to  all  participants.  Much  of  the  information  and  guidance  conveyed  to 
t.he  cities  in  these  meetings  (e.g.,  funding,  community  involvement 
definition,  deadlines,  evaluation,  etc.)  was  later  changed  or  withdrawn, 

FRT  captains  suffered  a  loss  in  prestige  and  influence  by  calling  these 
meetings  without  a  clear  agenda;  this  pattern  made  the  federal  officials 
vulnerable  to  the  criticism  that  they  were  more  interested  in  appearances 

than  substance.  It  was  widely  conceded  that  NCPP  was  off  to  an  unpromising 
s  t  Ert •  ^ 


With  the  reconstitution  of  WIRC  in  Apiil  1967,  the  unofficial  guide¬ 
lines  were  replaced  by  a  series  of  some  28  formal  issuances  and  assorted 
papers  and  memoranda  which  appeared  periodically  throughout  the  remainder 
of  1967.  Still,  Washington  guidance  tended  to  be  issued  only  on  those 
matters  of  substance  and  procedure  for  which  at  any  point  in  time  they 
could  elicit  unanimous  agreement  within  WIRC.  Other  issues  were  either 
untreated,  treated  ambiguously,  or  implicitly  relegated  to  the  field  for 
resolution. 

After  they  were  launched  in  April  1967,  the  Federal  Regional  Teams 
tended  to  find  themselves  at  the  center  of  a  complex  process  of  mobilizing 
an  array  of  local  participants,  monitoring  and  assisting  the  local  plan¬ 
ning  efforts,  and  trying  to  develop  an  effective  mode  of  federal  inter¬ 
agency  facilitation  within  increasingly  explicit  directives  from  Washington. 
The  variety  of  tasks,  roles  and  problems  assumed  by  those  teams  became  a 
fair  reflection  of  the  wide  ranging  differences  among  the  pilot  cities 
with  respect  to  their  incentives  and  capacities  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  this  sort. 

.It  took  Washington  officials  nearly  eight  months  (August  1966-April 
1967)  to  begin  to  work  out  definite  arrangements  for  the  NCPP  while  the 
field  (FRTs,  cities,  communities)  were  expected  to  implement  the  design, 

3  vastly  more  complicated  environment,  in  six  months  (April-October 
7) .  It  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  time  fell  much  more  heavily  on  the 
field  than  on  Washington.  It  proved  impossible  to  develop  proposals  meet¬ 
ing  the  original  program  expectations  in  terms  of  process,  quality,  and 
comprehensiveness  criteria  within  the  timetable  developed. 
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By  June  15,  the  NSP-Is  of  the  cities  were  approved  by  WIRC  and  the 
service  program  planning  phase  (NSP-II)  began.  Although  WIRC  originally 
anticipated  that  this  second  phase  could  be  completed  by  August  31,  it 
ultimately  proved  necessary  to  relax  the  deadlines  first  to  September  30, 
then  to  October  31,  and  finally  to  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that,  not  all 
pilot  cities  succeeded  in  submitting  NSP-IIs  before  1968. 

It  was  finally  possible  to  announce  in  mid-March  1968  (when  we 
concluded  the  field  investigation  on  which  this  study  was  based)  that 
funding  had  been  approved  by  the  four  agencies  (HUD,  HEW,  0E0  and  Labor) 
for  service  programs  in  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  pilot  cities.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  recognized  by  WIRC  that  in  most  pilot  projects  only  a 
beginning  had  been  made  toward  the  objectives  of  a  neighborhood  service 
system.  Efforts  were  continuing  in  each  community  tc  elaborate  the  scope 
and  integration  of  the  service  systems  initiated. 


Emergent  Structure  of  Goals  for  the  Pilot  Program 


By  way  of  summary,  several  primary  goals  had  emerged  for  the  pilot 
program:  first,  the  NCPP  called  for  an  integrated  service  delivery 
system  with  three  features — core  services  (e.g.,  neighborhood  center 
manager,  and  staff  for  central  intake  and  diagnosis),  multiple  service 
programs  (e.g.,  health,  manpower,  education,  day  care)  and  linkages  among 
programs  and  between  core  services  and  component  programs.  Second,  the 
program  sought  citizen  participation  in  planning  and  operating  the 
neighborhood  service  program.  Third,  the  program  contemplated  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  physical  facility  to  house  the  neighborhood  centers.  An  addi¬ 
tional  purpose  of  the  pilot  program  was  to  gain  valuable  experience  in 
interagency  program  management. 


Contextual  Forces  and  Elements 
of  the  Design  of  the  Management  System 


This  section  analyzes  those  features  of  the  management  system  and  many 
relevant  forces  in  this  setting  which  were  influential  regarding  both  the 
character  of  interagency  roles  and  processes  which  evolved  in  the  system, 
and  also  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained. 


Four  aspects  of  the  authority  structure  are  treated--the  choice  of 
HUD  as  lead  agency,  the  authority  invested  in  the  lead  role,  the  level  of 
the  bureaucracy  providing  active  policy  leadership  and  the  authority 
invested  in  agency  representation  to  the  NCPP  management.  Thus,  we  review 
the  funding  provisions,  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  interagency  mechan¬ 
isms,  and  the  various  roles  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 


The  Choice  of  Lead 


That  HUD  was  the  most  appropriate  agency  for  the  lead  role  in  NCPP 
was  a  premise  implicit  in  the  fact  that  it  was  designated  by  the  White 
House.  However,  to  our  knowledge,  the  leadership  choice  was  not  discussed 
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with  the  agencies  in  advance  and  no  general  rationale  for  the  choice  was 
offered  by  the  White  House.  The  choice  was. manifested  in  three  types  of 
acts:  The  Convenor  Order  issued  in  August  1966;  the  President's  Syracuse 
speech,  also  made  in  August  1966,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  was  asking 
Secretary  Weaver  to  take  on  leadership  for  an  assignment  which  became  the 
NCPP;  the  series  of  communications  among  the  White  House,  HUD,  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  Syracuse  speech. 
Apparently,  these  latter  communications,  aimed  at  determining  the  character 
of  the  response  to  the  Presidential  mandate,  induced  considerable  confusion, 
creating  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  even  HUD  officials  about  whether  they 
did  in  fact  have  the  lead  responsibility.  Apart  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
particular  choice  oi  HUD,  this  procedure  and  context  for  giving  HUD  the 
mantle  was  not  helpful  to  HUD  in  establishing  its  role  in  launching  the 
program.  For  example,  it  didn't  provide  top  HUD  officials  with  the 
necessary  certainty  to  make  timely  good  will  gestures  to  the  other  partic¬ 
ipating  agencies  (and  to  0E0  in  particular)  should  there  have  been  any 
desire  on  HUD's  part  to  pursue  such  a  strategy  for  eliciting  early  inter¬ 
agency  support  for  the  project. 

A  measure  of  uncertainty  continued  indefinitely  and  was  disconcerting 
to  HUD  officials.  In  early  1967,  when  the  NCPP  was  badly  staggering  under 
HUD  leadership,  there  were  proposals  in  BOB  to  replace  HUD  with  either  0E0 
or  HEW.  Surprisingly,  n  his  Message  on  Poverty  in  March  1967,  the 
President  reasserted  the  leadership  of  0E0  in  the  expansion  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  center  programs. 

Reactions  to  Choice  of  HUD  for  Lead  Role.  So  far  as  other  partici¬ 
pating  agencies  are  concerned,  HUD  was  not  a  clear  and  obvious  choice  for 
the  lead  role  in  the  NCPP.  The  HUD  lead  appeared  to  be  a  logical  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  HUD  statutory  role  for  leadership  in  urban  affairs,  but  this 
assignment  also  conflicted  with  the  0E0  formal  authority  to  coordinate 
federal  anti-poverty  programs.  Moreover,  the  Presidential  designation  of 
HUD  for  NCPP  leadership  appeared  insensitive  to  the  neighborhood-based 
service  programs  operated  by  0E0,  HEW,  and  Labor. 

Initial  lack  of  acceptance  was  evidenced  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field.  As  one  official  in  OEO/Washington  said,  "We  had  our  nose  out 
of  joint  for  some  time  over  the  selection  of  HUD  for  the  lead  role."  In 
one  city  0E0  staff  felt  that  0E0  should  have  received  the  lead  because 
they  believed  it  had  the  only  meaningful  experience  in  implementing  multi¬ 
service  center  programs.  In  a  second  city,  both  HEW  and  Labor  representa¬ 
tives  said  they  believed  their  agencies  had  been  more  appropriate  for  the 
lead  role.  The  FRT  chairman  in  this  city  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  a  pattern  of  leading  which  induced  a  minumum  of  resistance  from 
other  members.  In  fact,  the  HUD  "leadership  pattern"  was  one  of  sitting 
back,  letting  Labor  and  HEW  initiate, and  then  reacting  to  them,  usually 
by  agreeing  with  them. 
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Criteria  for  Lead  Role.  Given  that  there  was  no  clear  choice  for 
the  lead  role,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  chosen  leader  would  encounter 
a  period  of  resentment.  In  the  longer  run,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
choice  depended  on  how  the  agency  rated  on  many  criteria.  Our  investi¬ 
gation  suggests  consideration  of  the  following  general  factors.  The  fact 
that  conflict  management  would  figure  importantly  in  the  lead  role  helps 
explain  why  many  of  the  attributes  considered  important  for  third-party 
interventions  (in  Chapter  2)  also  appear  here. 

1.  Knowledge:  Several  types  of  knowledge  are  relevant  to  the  lead 
role.  Ideally  for  this  program,  the  lead  agency  should  have  had  an 
understanding  of  social  service  -  since  a  goal  was  to  rationalize  and  inter¬ 
relate  social  services,  In  this  respect,  the  other  participating  agencies 
were  clearly  more  qualified  than  HUD.  The  lead  agency  should  also  have 
experience  with  centers  and  an  understanding  of  community  dynamics  because 
of  the  key  role  of  this  type  of  community  institution  in  the  program.  0E0 
especially  had  an  accumulation  of  relevant  experience  with  neighborhood 
centers.  Also,  the  lead  agency  should  possess  significant  conceptual 
sophistication  bearing  on  the  particular  program  being  innovated.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  provided  leadership  in  conceiving  the  initial 
model  of  the  pilot  program.  Apparently  the  HUD  officials  who  had  the 
initiative  to  act . frequently  did  not  immediately  grasp  the  conceptual 
issues  of  the  program  and  had  difficulty  in  resolving  conceptual  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  participating  agencies. 

2.  Balance  in  orientation:  The  a  priori  positioning  of  the  agency 

on  many  potential  conflict  issues  is  relevant  to  the  lead  role.  A  chairman 
of  a  group  of  peers  is  most  effective  if  he  does  not  have  a  strong  position 
on  the  issues  which  must  be  resolved.  Precisely  because  HUD  had  not  been 
a  social  service  agency  HUD  officials  could  be  seen  as  "not  having  any  axes 
to  grind."  Also,  generally  (but  not  without  exception)  HUD  personnel 
tended  to  have  either  a  more  open  or  at  least  an  intermediate  view  on  the 
important  issue  of  citizen  involvement.  For  example,  this  basic  fact  made 
it  possible  for  the  WIRC  chairman  to  report:  "I  perceived  my  role  as 
getting  guys  together  on  a  common  point  of  view.  Often  I  wouldn't  take  a 
position.  Usually,  I  proposed  a  compromise."  In  contrast,  0E0,.  which 
would  have  had  the  greater  amount  of  relevant  knowledge,  was  judged  by 
the  participants  from  other  agencies  to  have  positions  too  extreme  on  too 
many  issues  to  have  served  in  the  lead  role. 

3.  Power:  Certain  power  factors  are  important  to  the  lead  role. 
Flexible  funds  can  substantially  enhance  leadership  efforts.  HUD  did  not 
have  authority  to  commit  planning  funds,  a  fact  which  contributed  to  the 
feelings  of  impotency  of  some  HUD  officials.  0E0,  with  its  flexible  funds, 
met  this  criteria  better  than  HUD.  A  more  general  power  factor  was  general 
legislative  support.  HUD  appeared  to  be  less  vulnerable  than  0E0  to 
Congressional  disapproval,  appropriation  reduction,  and  restraining  legisla¬ 
tion.  A  less:  important  but  relevant  factor  was  an  agency's  stature  in  the 
Cabinet.  Some  participants  believe  that  in  part  because  he  was  a  junior 
member  in  the  Cabinet,  the  secretary  of  HUD  was  less  assertive  in  forums 

of  the  Great  Society  agencies. 
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4.  Process  expertise:  A  general  factor  was  the  skill  which  an  agency’s 
personnel  could  typically  bring  to  bear  on  interagency  and  intergovernmental 
relations  in  dealing  with  neighborhood  residents.  As  it  happens,  HEW 
and  Labor  had  more  experience  in  dealing  with  states,  HUD  in  dealing  with 
city  governments,  and  0E0  in  dealing  with  ghetto  residents.  All  of  these 
experiences  and  the  skills  derived  from  them  were  important  to  NCPP.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  liaison  skills  were  most  important.  Turning  to 
interagency  dealings,  all  four  agencies  have  had  relevant  experience, 
although  HUD  urban  renewal  personnel,  who  carried  the  early  NCPI  responsi¬ 
bilities,  were  not  considered  highly  experienced  in  this  area  by  their 
colleagues  in  other  agencies.  However,  0E0  personnel  reportedly  had  less 
patience  in  dealing  with  their  sister  agencies,  a  factor  which  might  have 
operated  against  their  effective  performance  of  the  lead  role  among  peer 
agencies.  During  the  period  through  March  1967,  HUD,  too,  was  criticized 

by  officials  of  other  agencies  for  relying  too  heavily  on  the  formal  lead 
assignment  with  the  consequence  of  "turning  off  other  agencies."  This  was 
less  true  of  the  WIRC  chairman  who  was  credited  with  exercising  influence 
more  subtly.  More  will  be  said  later  about  the  various  leadership 
patterns  employed  by  HUD  officials. 

5.  Internal  effectiveness  and  congruence:  Several  internal  charac¬ 
teristics  increase  the  ability  of  an  agency  to  perform  the  lead  role. 

HUD  benefited  from  a  well  developed  field  organization  which  was  both 
capable  of  initiative  and  subject  to  discipline.  The  regional  organizations 
of  Labor  and  HEW  were  relatively  weaker  than  the  HUD  organization,  while 
the  field  organization  of  0E0  was  less  predictable  than  HUD.  A  related 
factor  is  that  HUD  experienced  less  of  the  energy- draining  internal  conflict 
between  new  and  traditional  program  lines  that  predictably  affected  Labor 
and  HEW.  Although  it's  not  clear  that  it  was  predictable  in  August  1966, 

HUD's  program  and  intergovernmental  components  did  conflict  with  each  other 
in  a  way  that  undermined  the  pilot  program  during  the  first  six  mcnths  of 
operation. 

6.  Motivation:  The  lead  agency  should  have  a  high  stake  in  doing  a 
good  job.  The  fact  that  HUD  kn^f  that  Model  Cities  was  coming  along  provided 
them  with  an  extra  incentive  to  learn  from  this  experience,  although  one 
does  get  the  impression  that  the  motivation  to  make  the  NCPP  a  smashing 
success  was  neither  great  nor  well  internalized  in  more  than  a  few  individ¬ 
uals  within  HUD.  Whether  this  rationale  for  HUD's  lead  proves  to  be  weighty 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  eventual  utilization  of  NCPP  experience. 

One  comment  was  that  "after  HUD  got  off  the  emphasis  on  the  physical  facility, 
it  became  clear  that  HUD  wouldn't  get  special  credit."  The  advantage  of 

this  perception  of  shared  credit  is  that  other  agencies  were  less  likely  to 
resent  contributing  to  the  program;  the  disadvantage  was  that  HUD's  motiva¬ 
tion  to  drive  forward  on  the  program  also  tapered  off. 

7.  Strengths  to  exploit  versus  deficiencies  to  remedy:  The  selection 
of  a  lead  agency  for  an  interagency  program  should  consider  the  impact  which 
a  leadership  role  would  impose  on  the  agency.  A  leadership  role  can  be 
designated  not  only  to  exploit  the  present  strength  of  an  agency  but  also 

to  induce  aesirable  changes  in  an  agency  or  to  overcome  its  present  weaknesses. 


I 
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For  example,  one  rationalization  for  HUD's  leadership  role  in  the  NCPP  was 
its  value  in  preparing  the  organization  for . the  Model  Cities  responsibilities, 
similarly,  a  participative  role  in  the  NCPP  was  credited  with  influencing 
desired  changes  in  organization,  procedures,  attitudes  qnd  staffing  within 
HEW  and  Labor.  Thus  a  leadership  role  for  either  of  these  agencies  might 
have  been  exploited  to  induce  even  a  greater  measure  of  organizational  change 
in  the  d  rection  of  enhanced  responsiveness  to  urban  social  problems. 


On  balance,  the  findings  indicated  to  this  observer  that  among  the 
fully  participating  agencies,  HUD  and  0E0  were  more  appropriate  for  the 
lead  role  of  *"he  NCPP.  Given  that  the  NCPP  was  to  operate  within  a  frame- 
”°5,  °f  ,  e-fective  authority  or  power  associated  with  the  lead  agency. 

HUD  s  relative  neutrality  and  blandness  made  it  the  most  appropriate  agency. 
HUD  was  especially  appropriate  during  the  period  when  qity  government 
approval,  initiative  and  participation  were  important.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  lead  agency  were  to  have  relatively  more  power  to  make  the  ultimate 
decisions  and  the  participation  of  other  agencies  was  expected  to  result 
less  from  collaborative  multi-agency  processes  and  more  from  invitation, 
response  and  bilateral  negotiation,  OEO's  reported  capacity  for  irritating 
the  bureaucracies  with  which  it  deals  might  re  resent  a  less  severe  handicap. 
Such  a  handicap  could  be  offset  by  OEO's  greater  experience  and  flexible 
funds.  Also,  OEO's  greater  experience  with  ghetto  residents  would  make  its 
lead  more  appropriate  in  the  stages  when  substantial  initiative  and  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  at  this  level.  H 


Two  policy  factors  also  condition  the  selection  of  leadership  for  an 
interagency  program— the  clarity  and  compatibility  of  goals,  and  the  measure 
of  Presidential  commitment.  HUD  leadership  in  the  NCPP  and,  presumably, 
the  leadership  of  any  line  agency  was  hampered  by  the  absence  of  an  author¬ 
itative  statement  of  program  goals,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  multiple 
goals,  and  the  recurring  skepticism  about  Presidential  interest. 


These  factors  gave  rise  to  still  another  leadership  option,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Some  would  characterize  the  operative  leadership  of  the 
program  as  "HUD  supported  by  BOB."  During  the  several  critical  stages  of 
the  NCPP,  the  BOB  assumes  responsibilities  for  conflict  resolution  and 
action  forcing  which  eclipsed  the  formal  HUD  leadership.  An  operational 
role  as  the  lead  agency  would  connote  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
stance  of  the  Bureau.  However,  the  sentiment  prevailed  among  some  BOB 
groups  that  tradition  should  be  swapped  for  active  leadership  in  inter¬ 
agency  programs  marked  by  high  Presidential  commitment,  low  formal 
authority,  quick  impact,  and  deep  ideological  conflicts  among  participat¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Another  variant  of  sustained  executive  direction  for  the  NCPP  was  the 
suggestion  that  one  agency  serve  as  a  White  Horse  project  manager  instead 
of  heavy  reliance  on  interagency  collaboration  as  the  authority  base  for 
a^io“'  0ne  factor  to  be  considered  here  is  whether  the  White  House  can 
afford  to  absorb  the  risk  of  failure  of  experimental  programs. 
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Authority  Invested  in  Lead  Agency 

A  premise  of  the  management  system  was  that  the  HUD  Convenor  Order 
would  be  adequate  authority  for  the  leadership  functions  required.  By  the 
Convenor  Order  (Executive  Order  11297,  dated  August  30,  1966),  the  President 
directed  that  'the  Secretary  of  HUD  shall  convene,  or  authorize  nis  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  convene,  meetings  at , appropriate  times  and  places  of  the 
heads  (or  representatives  designated  by  them)  of  ouch  federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  programs  affecting  urban  areas  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  following  purposes:  to  promote  interagency  cooperation; 
to  provide  a  forum  for  coordination  of  mutual  problems;  to  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  advice  of  federal  agencies;  to  identify  urban  development 
problems  which  require  interagency  or  intergovernmental  coordination.  ' 

At  the  WIRC  level  in  Washington,  the  HUD  Convenor  Order  did  serve  its 
limited  purpose  effectively.  Of  all  NCPP  participants  interviewed  or 
referred  to  in  our  interviews,  the  HUD  person  who  served  as  first  chairman 
of  WIRC  after  it  was  created  in  April  1967,  understood  best  both  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  of  the  Convenor  Order  and  how  to  maximize  its 
possibilities.  He  relied  heavily  on  his  control  over  process.  His  inter¬ 
ventions  were  aimed  at  building  strong  interpersonal  relations  among  team 
members.  For  example,  most  relevant  to  the  Convenor  Order,  the  chairman 
would  cancel  any  meeting  when  any  member  could  not  attend.  The  meeting 
would  be  rescheduled  when  nil  could  attend.  A  high  order  of  attendance 
and  participation  was  realized  in  the  WIRC.  The  chairman  tried  to  avoid 
imposing  the  views  of  the  lead  agency;  he  endeavored  to  have  the  program 
perceived  as  an  interagency  rather  than  a  HUD  program;  he  worked  diligently 
to  build  interpersonal  relations  among  team  members  by  trying  to  stabilize 
representation  and  using  informal  encounters  to  build  rapport;  he  tried  to 
enforce  the  norm  that  they  would  speak  with  one  voice  in  their  contacts 
with  FRT  members;  he  manifested  unusual  patience  and  attended  to  group 
processes,  apparently  with  considerable  skill.  With  one  possible  exception, 
the  members  of  this  WIRC,  the  composition  of  which  remained  stable  from 
spring  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  1967,  maintained  their  commitment  to  the 
NCPP  and  to  each  other. 

At  the  WIRC  subcommittee  and  staff  level,  however,  problems  of 
inadequate  response  were  experienced.  For  example,  those  HUD  officials  on 
the  secretariat  for  WIRC  who  had  responsibility  for  maintaining  contact 
with  FRT  captains  (each  served  as  desk  officer  for  a  fraction  of  the  pilot 
cities)  wanted  to  develop  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  conditions 
and  developments  in  each  city.  They  were  not  successful  in  arranging  for 
the  meetings  with  staff  members  of  all  the  other  agencies. 

Apparently  the  Convenor  Order  was  not  formally  utilized  above  the 
WIRC  level  in  Washington.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Convenor  Order  at  the  level  of  Departmental  Secretary.  The  meetings  of 
the  Urban  Cabinet  group  were  apparently  convened  by  the  White  House. 
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We  tried  to  trace  the  implications  of  low  formal  authority  contained 
in  the  Convenor  Order.  This  factor  meant  that  the  effective  leadership 
of  HUD  chairmen  would  have  to  rely  greatly  upon  (a)  their  utilization  of 
other  sources  of  leverage  or  power  to  induce  the  other  agencies  to  cooper¬ 
ate  and/or  (b)  their  personal  skills  in  building  collaborative  relation¬ 
ships  and  team  commitments.  Unfortunately  neither  of  these  secondary 
sources  of  leadership  influence  was  uniformly  present  in  adequate  measure. 

Moreover,  there  were  certain  dilemmas  associated  with  the  above 
conditions.  Low  power  sometimes  discouraged  a  HUD  official  from  even 
attempting  to  convene  his  counterparts  from  other  agencies  or  resulted 
in  his  failure  to  get  participation  when  he  tried.  Thus,  he  couldn't 
create  the  forum  in  which  to  promote  collaborative  processes.  As  another 
dilemma-,  the  FRT  chairman's  inability  to  directly  influence  an  FRT  member 
meant  that  in  order  to  get  the  man's  attendance,  he  sometimes  had  to  employ 
indirect  means  (up-over-and-down  the  other  agency's  hierarchy)  that 
alienated  the  target  FRT  member  and  ensured  that  the  resulting  cooperation 
from  the  man  was  mechanical  rather  than  enthusiastic.  These  two  dilemmas 
indicate  how  low  power  conditions  can  both  create  the  great  need  for 
emergent  collaboration  and  create  conditions  preventing  collaborative 
opportunities  or  nullifying  cooperative  overtures. 

Low  leadership  authority  and  power  had  further  effects,,  virtually 
imposing  the  requirement  of  decision  making  by  consensus  in  the  WIRC.  In 
turn  the  requirement  of  consensus  (a)  made  the  WIRC  process  very  time- 
consuming  for  the  participants;  (b)  resulted  in  delays  in  issuances  in 
guidelines,  which  created  city  and  community  antagonisms  toward  the 
federal  establishment  and  worked  against  high  quality  achievements  at  the 
local  levels;  (c)  resulted  in  combining  two  demonstration  projects,  the 
compatibility  of  which  is  questionable  given  the  time  constraints;  (d) 
so  preoccupied  WIRC  members  with  the  committee's  internal  relations  that 
they  were  relatively  less  sensitive  to  its  relations  with  the  field  teams. 

One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Convenor  Order  represented  a 
necessary  authorization  but  also  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  pool  of 
resources  upon  which  HUD  could  draw  in  lead  responsibilities.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  lead  agency  needed  more  formal  authority  or  more  support¬ 
ing  resources  such  as  provision  for  planning  and  consulting  funds.  In 
any  event,  more  systematic  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  collabora¬ 
tive  skills  which  ^ere  necessary  for  assuming  the  lead  role  among  sister 
agencies  in  a  project  of  program  design  and  implementation. 

Agency  Authority  Vested  in  Interagency  Representation 

Related  premises  which  underlay  the  design  of  the  NCPP  management 
system  were:  that  each  regional  team  member  and  member  of  WIRC  would  have 
authority  to  speak  for  his  agency  with  regard  to  the  NCPP;  that  the  project 
manager  approach  was  one  means  for  realizing  this  expectation.  While  the 
HUD  chairmen  of  WIRC  and  FRTs  were  considered  to  be  somewhat  akin  to 
project  managers  for  the  NCPP  in  carrying  out  the  HUD  program  leadership 
responsibility,  the  other  members  of  WIRC  and  FRTs  were  also  regarded  as 
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project  managers  for  the  NCPP  within  their  own  organizations.  Essentially 
the  task  of  project  manager  was  to  "deliver"  the  resources  of  his  agency 
(both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field)  to  the  support  of  the  NCPP.  These 
resources  took  the  form  of  technica1  assistance,  funding  information, 
functional  linkages  with  existing  agency  supported  programs,  priority 
review,  and  flexibility  in  the  application  of  standards. 

The  project  manager  pattern  varied  from  agency  to  agency  and  among 
regions.  Where,  for  various  reasons  discussed  below,  the  agency  repre¬ 
sentation  could  not  speak  for  his  agency,  the  management  system  faltered. 

The  Labor  Department  failed  to  provide  an  effective  departmental 
spokesman  in  many  FRTs  during  the  early  period  because  it  did  not  have 
appropriate  regional  offices  which  could  establish  firm  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  other  agencies.  Labor  representatives  that  were  supplied 
were  program-oriented,  whereas  HUD,  HEW  and  0E0  representatives  tended 
to  be  generalists.  Also,  many  Labor/FRT  members  were  deeply  committed  to 
the  initiation  of  an  employment  program  in  which  they  had  heavy  lead  - 
responsibility  and  therefore  resisted  the  demands  of  extensive  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  NCPP.  Most  preferred  to  limit  their  role  to  that  of  technical 
specialist  in  linking  existing  Labor-supported  manpower  programs  to  the 
prospective  NCpp  and  in  that  role  they  generally  met  the  expectations  of 
their  FRT  colleagues.  Typically,  criticism  of  Labor  field  agents*  parti¬ 
cipation  centered  on  their  irregularity  of  participation  and  their 
reluctance  to  assume  a  generalist  responsibility  for  NCPP — and  in  their 
technical  competence  in  cutting  the  NSPP  into  Labor  programs.  During 
this  period  Labor  was  also  in  the  process  of  an  organizational  reform  in 
the  field  which,  as  realized,  permitted  stronger  generalist  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  FRTs. 

HEW/FRT  project  managers  had  to  rely  heavily  on  program  people  for 
voluntary  cooperation.  While  most  HEW/FRT  project  managers  held  formal 
program  coordination  responsibilities  within  the  regional  office,  these 
coordinating  positions  were  relatively  new  and  endowed  with  little  formal 
authority  vis-a-vis  the  regional  program  agencies.  They  thus  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  program  people  to  give  any  priority  to 
NCPP  and  had  no  capacity  to  compel  it.  Typically,  regional  comiissioners 
themselves  were  not  placing  any  pressure  on  their  subordinates  to  work  on 
it,  and  participation  had  to  be  negotiated  individually.  In  at  least  one 
region,  the  HEW  project  manager  had  to  rely  on  the  FRT  chairman  ->  WIRC  -> 
Department  -»  Bureau  -■>  Field  Route  to  secure  desiied  regional  action  by 
program  agencies . 

HEW  project  managers  in  both  Washington  and  the  field  were  severely 
handicapped  by  the  Department's  inability  to  develop  in  timely  fashion  a 
system  for  earmarking  funds.  Two  major  efforts  were  undertaken  by  HEW  to 
establish  an  earmarking  system.  Both  efforts,  however,  were  hobbled  by 
unpredictabilities  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  resistance  of  program 
bureaus  to  making  funding  commitments  by  unconventional  procedures,  e.g., 
in  the  absence  of  the  usual  documentation.  Ultimately,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  established  an  earmarking  system  which  presumably  would  support 
the  project  management  function  both  in  Washington  and  the  field. 
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Thus  the  project  management  responsibilities  in  HEW  and  Labor  were 
almost  uniformly  unmatched  by  formal  capacity  to  accomplish  the  function. 

The  manager’s  capacity  to  secure  the  necessary  resources  was  based  almost 
entirely  on  personal  persuasion  buttressed  by  whatever  support  for  the 
NCPP  came  down  from  authoritative  hierarchical  channels.  The  supportive 
authority  for  the  NCPP  came  late  in  both  HEW  and  Labor  in  the  form  of 
departmental  directives.  While  the  HEW  and  recent  Labor  designees  to 
FRTs  occupied  formal  coordinating  roles  within  their  regional  offic-3 
organizations,  the  structural  weakness  of  the  regional  hierarchy  in  these 
agencies  continued  to  militate .against  effective  coordinating  authority 
at  the  command  of  FRT  members.  '  . 

* 

The  NCPP  experience  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  where  the 
authority  base  for  project  management  is  limited  or  minimal,  greater 
emphdsis  must,  be  placed  on  active  involvement  and  participation  in  the 
program  by  all  parties  controlling  needed  resources.  While  this  involve¬ 
ment  complicates  the  management  structure,  it  is  the  only  means  of 
mobilizing  sufficient  influence,  to  achieve  the  desired  objective.  In 
several  HEW  regional  offices,  Resource  committees  of  program  agency 
representatives  were  created  to  produce  this  type  .of  participation  and 
cd  support  the  HEW  project  manager.  In  one  region,  the  FRT  project 
manager  regretted  not  establishing  such  a  committee  for  the  NCPP  in  the 
light  of  his  earlier  problems  in  representing  the  department  and  of  his 
'  subsequent  success  ill  utilizing  such  a  committee  for  Model  Cities. 

<J  *  \ 

Level  and  Role  of  Policy  Leadership 

That  an  interagency  pilot  program  could  be  initiated  and  executed 
by  working-level  departmental  subunits  and  personnel  supported  by  ad  hoc 
rather  than  more,  regularly  convened  sub- Cabinet  meetings  was  a  premise 
implicit  in  the  original  design'  and  conduct  of  the  management  system. 

The  premise  was  not  borne  out  in  experience. 

The  nominal  authority  of  the  lead  foie  and  the  philosophical  issues 
raised  by  the  program  made  it  appropriate  for  the  NCPP  to  be  the  subject 
of  early  and  explicit  negotiations  among  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  level 
officials  of  'the  participating  agencies.  Preliminary  negotiations  should 
have  dealt  with. goals,  scope,  contributions  and  methods.  This  didn’t  occur 
and  the  progrkin  was  initiated  at  lower  levels  of  the  participating  agencies, 
with  the  result  that  over  the  first:  six  months  conflicts  were  debated 
endlessly;  vep^  little  commitment  to  the  program  developed;  HUD  officials 
were/not  able  to  effectively  form  interagency  groups;  and  no. financial 
commitments  were  forthcoming  other  than  money  for  facilities.  Even  with 
these  extended  difficulties,  the  impasses  were  not  escalated  to  high 
levels,  in  part  because  members  of  the  group  debating  the  NCPP  feared 
they  would  get  an  undesirable  solution.  When  the  NCPP  finally  was  taken 
to  the  White  House,  the  focus  was  on  funding  and  organizational  matters; 
not  on  the  central  philosophical  diffei’ences  among  the  agencies. 
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Funding  Provisions 

The  pilot  program  was  launched  without,  new  funding  legislation. 

The  premise  was  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  participating  agencies 
to  establish  or  identify  timely  and  adequate  funding  resources  for  the 
NCPP .  The  funding  aspect  of  the  program  was  generally  judged  the  most 
troublesome  feature  of  the  program.  The  record  shows  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  identify  adequate  funding  resources  for  the  NCPP  in  a  timely 
manner.  Except  for  HUD  fund  reservations  for  facilities  at  the  outset 
of  the  NCPP,  no  funding  commitments  were  made  by  other  agencies  until 
the  0E0  offers  of  207  funds  and  the  Labor  offer  of  funds  for  job-oriented 
centers  in  Concentrated  Employment  Program  cities  in  March  1967.  It  was 
only  after  the  Urban  Cabinet  meeting  of  June  16,  1967  and  upon  the 
direction  of  the  White  House  that  other  firm  funding  assurances  were  made 
by  0E0,  HEW  and  Labor.  The  initial  and  continued  uncertainty  surrounding 
funding  had  predominantly  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  progress  and  the 
quality  of  the  NSP  products,  and  yet  also  had  some  redeeming  influences. 

Reasons  for  Uncertainty.  The  failure  to  secure  early  funding  support 
was  attributable  to  several  factors.  First,  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
agreement  on  the  definitive  characteristics  and  operating  procedures  of 
the  NCPP  for  over  seven  months  because  of  deep  differences  among  agency 
representatives.  Agency  program  officials  resisted  fund  commitments  to  a 
program  lacking  agreement  on  basic  features  and  procedures  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  0E0,  where  the  apparent  features  and  procedures  (operation  through 
mayor)  contradicted  a  strong  agency  principle. 

Second,  there  was  skepticism  about  the  measure  of  Presidential 
interest  in  the  NCPP.  Also,  there  was  strong  resistance,  particularly  in 
0E0,  to  the  principle  that  agency  funds  can  be  forced  into  an  interagency 
pot even  on  Presidential  direction — with  the  agency  effectively  losing 
control,  responsibility  and  credit  for  its  funds. 

Third,  except  for  a  speculative  model  budget  for  the  NCPP  developed 
by  the  interagency  committee,  there  was  no  solid  estimate  of  fund  require¬ 
ments  against  which  to  exact  commitments.  Program  agencies  would  not 
"lock  up"  funds  on  such  vague  premises. 

Fourth,  in  HEW  there  was  no  procedure  for  earmarking  of  funds  for 
NCPP,  had  the  program  agencies  been  willing  to  do  so. 

Fifth,  state  and  local  governments  were  not  generally  willing  to 
commit  funds  for  many  of  the  above  reasons  and  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
definition  of  state  and  city  roles  in  the  development  of  the  NCPP. 

The  funding  problem  thus  became  a  circular  puzzle.  Agencies  would 
not  voluntarily  commit  funds  until  there  was  agreement  on  basic  design 
features  and  a  sound  need-based  estimate  of  requirements.  The  local 
sponsors  were  expected  to  develop  the  need-based  estimate  of  requirements 
and  priorities  but  were  reluctant  to  engage  in  such  an  exercise  without 
some  assurance  of  funding,  the  more  specific  the  better.  Amid  such 
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uncertainty,  the  federal  government  invited  the  participation  of  the 
communities.  As  one  observer  put  it,  "When  the  interagency  committee 
could  not  solve  the  problems  of  program  design  and  funding  needs,  it 
decided  to  let  the  communities  try  to  solve  them  by  giving  them 
planning  money." 

Consequences  of  Uncertainty.  The  absence  of  funding  guidance  was 
rationalized  on  two  grounds  :  First  that  it  forced  a  rational  assessment 
of  need  without  the  distorting  effect  of  fund  targets,  and  second,  that 
it  forced  the  neighborhood  to  organize  itself  to  undertake  the  task  of 
needs  analysis.  At  the  same  time  that  objective  identification  of  needs 
was  stressed,  the  necessity  for  priorities  in  a  context  of  limited 
resources  was  also  stressed.  The  appealing  rationale  for  identifying 
needs  first  and  determining  appropriate  program  responses  second  had  to 
be  measured  against  several  risks  and  realistic  constraints  set  forth 
below. 

The  absence  of  funding  guidance  was  the  basis  of  the  lack  of 
credibility  of  the  Washington  promises  that  deserving,  i.e.,  needed  or 
innovative,  programs  planned  by  the  communities,  would  be  funded.  The 
communities  were  reluctant  to  enter  into  the  exercise  under  such  uncer¬ 
tainties,  thereby  making  the  task  of  the  FRT  doubly  difficult.  Even 
once  committed  formally,  the  communities  were  reluctant  to  enlarge  their 
circle  of  involvement  for  fear  of  unduly  raising  expectations;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  were  unable  to  involve  others  who  might  have  contributed, 
because  of  the  funding  uncertainties. 

In  several  respects,  the  uncertainty  of  funding  prospects  was 
probably  the  single  greatest  handicap  to  the  FRT  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities.  This  uncertainty  accounted  for  much  of  the  early 
slowness  of  response  on  the  part  of  cities  and  communities  and  for  the 
modest  quality  of  the  NSPs.  To  counteract  the  credibility  gap,  the  FRTs 
frequently  exaggerated  the  prospects  of  funding,  which  in  turn  led  to 
expectations  which  could  not  be  met.  The  FRTs  were  caught  between  their 
own  realization  that  the  sky  was  not  really  the  limit,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Washington  which,  while  guarded  conveyed  the  impression  that 
money  would  be  found.  Fortunately,  the  cities  arid  communities  also 
realized  that  all  needs  could  not  be  met,  but  the  limits  of  their  demands 
were  often  conditioned  more  by  judgments  of  their  own  political  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  NCPP  and  to  the  Presidential  commitment  than  by  the  aims 
of  the  pilot  program. 

In  at  least  one  respect,  this  funding  situation  made  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  reconception  of  the  f.ederal  role.  Placed  in  the 
position  of  stimulating  proposals  over  which  they  had  little  authoritative 
guidance  either  in  money  or  programmatic  terms,  some  FRT  members  neverthe¬ 
less  remained  viable  and  acceptable  to  their  clients.  Deprived  of  author¬ 
itative  supports  in  the  form  of  fund  limits  and  center  program  design 
characteristics,  these  FRT  members  tended  to  associate  their  role  and 
function  with  that  of  the  applicants.  In  urging  the  applicant  to  plan 
big  and  not  possessing  any  effective  means  of  limiting  this  planning. 
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some  FRT  members  tended  to  be  more  attracted  to  the  local  planning  effort 
than  to  the  exercise  of  any  limiting  function  on  that  effort.  Thus, 
while  many  felt  squeezed  and  uncomfortable  in  their  dual  role,  caught 
between  the  anticipated  yet  unpredictable  shortcomings  of  federal  response 
and  the  local  expectations  they  helped  to  create,  others  developed  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  this  new  downward  orientation  for  federal  field  officials. 

It  might  be  concluded  then,  that  the  absence  of  funding  and  concep¬ 
tual  guidelines,  while  contrary  to  the  traditional  situation,  in  some 
cases  actually  enhanced  the  FRTs'  commitment  to  the  community  and  its 
problems.  Had  the  FRTs  been  armed  with  an  array  of  planning  parameters, 
it  is  doubtful  that  some  of  their  members  would  have  pursued  such  a  deep 
involvement  in  community  problem-solving  activity. 

Personnel  Assignments  for  Interagency  Mechanisms 

The  concept  of  NCPP  management  system  contains  the  implicit  assumption 
that  participating  agencies  would  adopt  patterns  of  personnel  assignments 
that  would  build  reliable  interagency  mechanisms.  In  practice  the  patterns 
of  personnel  assignment  frequently  detracted  from,  rather  than  enhanced, 
the  development  of  effective  teams.  The  variability  in  the  personnel 
factor  was  extremely  important  in  accounting  for  both  the  successes  and 
the  failures  of  FRTs.  The  variety  of  personal  attributes  that  affected 
performance  in  this  setting  are  illustrated  by  what  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  found  relevant  to  say  about  one  FRT  chairman  who  spent  full  time  on 
two  city  projects: 

He  was  credited  by  local  officials  and  one  team  member 
with  having  done  an  exceptional  job,  being  almost  singly 
responsible  for  any  successes  to  date.  The  team  member 
said  the  chairman  has  not  overstepped  his  authority,  has 
been  open,  has  not  tried  to  pull  any  deals  without  notify¬ 
ing  the  team,  understands  bureaucracies,  grasps  the  variety 
of  programs,  and  can  deal  effectively  with  community  people. 

Local  officials  said  he  always  knew  what  he  could  do;  and 
noted  that  they  were  never  encouraged  to  go  around  him. 

They  too  said  he  was  good  at  handling  touchy  issues  in  the 
community. 

On  the  basis  of  our  investigation,  we  reached  the  following  conclusions: 
First,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  program  was  innovative  in  concept, 
involved  multi-agency  goals,  and  must  be  Implemented  by  an  ad  hoc  collabo¬ 
rative  interagency  mechanism  rather  than  command  and  control  structure,  too 
little  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  procedure  for  selecting  representatives 
(a)  who  already  had  or  were  likely  to  quickly  develop  philosophic  commitment 
to  the  goals  of  the  program;  and  (b)  who  had  relatively  high  interpersonal 
and  liaison  skills . 

Second,  because  it  was  important  for  representatives  of  agencies  to 
develop  high  commitment  to  the  multi-agency  goals  of  the  program,  it  would 
have  been  highly  desirable:  (a)  to  make  this  particular  liaison  responsi¬ 
bility  the  most  important  part  of  his  job  and  require  50%  or  slightly  more 
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of  his  time,  (b)  to  insist  that  the  same  person  or  persons  always  attend 
interagency  meetings ;  (c)  to  ensure  that  liaison  assignments  be  for  a 
sustained  period  of  time;  (d)  to  plan  for  other  conditions  that  strengthen 

(or  r  rS  ?nS’  iUCh  38  schedulln8  joint  trips  to  Washington 

(or  to  the  field)  and  informal  gatherings  of  team  members. 

Where  the  above  conditions  were  met  to  a  greater  degree,  the  inter- 
agency  teams  tended  to  be  more  effective.  We  believe  that  had  WIRC  given 

l0?  personnel  asPect  of  management  system,  even  at 

he  expense  of  time  devoted  to  developing  guidance  for  the  field  or 

detailed  reviewing  of  proposals  from  the  field,  they  could  have  had  more 
strategic  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  management  system  and  its  outputs. 

-  °f  Personnel  xn  a  management  system  is  influenced  not 

t-hr/  7  ihe  d®sign  of  liais°n  roles,  and  by  the  selection  of  persons  for 
their  In]***  T  fB°.by  the  oriantation  to  and  training  of  persons  for 
hi™1  We.found  that  the  concepts  involved  in  and  skills  required 
by  NCPP  warranted  considerably  more  formal  training  effort  than  was 
actually  provided.  Most  FRT  members  readily  conceded  a  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  NCPP  assignment.  They  admitted  a  poor  grasp  of  the  NC?P 
purposes  and  how  to  achieve  them;  of  problems  and  methods  of  intergovern- 
mental  and  interagency  and  intra-agency  leadership,  collaboration  and 
confiict  resolution;  of  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities; 
on  “STS  program  iinkages;  of  utilizing  consulting  resources,  and  so 
nurnn^  conferences  in  May  and  July,  1967,  which  had  training  as  one 

purpose,  were  to  focus  on  elaboration  of  formal  program  guidelines  and 
rules  to  meet  the  above  training  needs.  Moreover, "thl  structured  format 

t  nroviT06?  u  lar8e  SlZ£  °f  the  meetinSs  ^ant  that  there  was 

little  provision  for  working  involvement  of  FRT  participants.  The 

con  erences  provided  little  opportunity  for  federal  regional  officials  to 

W°fk„°n  thelr  Partlcular  training  needs  and  overlooked  the 
possibiiit7  of  peer  training,"  that  is,  the  idea  that  FRTs  could  be 
valuable  learning  resources  for  each  other. 

System  Monitoring,  Evaluation  and  Other  BOB  Roles 

unn  Jhe  Budff  Bureau's  role  in  this  interagency  management  system  was 

roll  ™  !fe6nCy  ln  the  NCPP  and  3180  3  departure  from  its  customary 

ole.  This  role  deserves  some  assessment  here.  The  premises  of  BOB's 

involvement  were  that  an  evaluation  role  was  the  most  appropriate  basis 
or  its  involvement  in  NCPP  and  that  BOB's  provision  for  "city  watchers" 

the^NCPP^xperience?118'6  ^  “ntl"uous  «°nltori„g  and  evaluating 

in  fh“"„™nCl"d!  a"  evaluative  role  was  an  appropriate  one  for  BOB 

n  the  NCPP,  but  that  given  the  other  needs  of  the  management  system 
which  were  not  and,  perhaps,  could  not  otherwise  be  met  by  other  partici- 
pa  ng  agencies,  the  system  simply  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  having 
BOB  play  a  purely  evaluative  role.  WHY?  Given  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  other  agencies  really  felt  ownership  in  the  interagency  NCPP  concept, 
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BOB  had  both  to  play  the  role  of  protector  of  that  concept  and  to 
reassert  Presidential  priority  if  the  program  were  to  continue  with 
the  necessary  steam.  Given  the  paucity  of  authority  in  the  Convenor 
Order,  the  system  needed  BOB's  clout  to  get  agency  participation  and 
funding  commitments.  Given  the  inadequacy  of  the  f ield-Washington 
mechanism  and  the  personnel  assignments,  BOB's  more  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  FRTs  was  required  to  supplement  the  communication  network 
and  complement  the  skills  in  FRTs.  BOB  helped  some  in  each  of  these 
respects,  but  not  as  much  as  it  could  have  or  should  have  in  order  to 
move  the  probability  of  success  of  the  NCPP  into  the  range  of  risk 
reasonable  for  the  federal  government  to  assume  in  a  project  of  such 
potential  significance. 


BOB  s  participation  via  city  watchers  and  at  other  levels  suffered 
from  most  of  the  same  problems  characteristic  of  the  other  agencies' 
participation.  Compared  with  other  agencies  which  are  the  focus  of 
attention  elsewhere  in  this  report,  we  find  that  BOB's  participation 
was  similarly  uneven  and  prone  to  declines,  interrupted  by  spasms  of 
concern;  BOB's  representatives,  too,  sometimes  had  particular  axes  to 
grind,  particular  concepts  to  advocate,  etc.;  BOB's  representatives, 
also,  were  frequently  less  than  enthusiastic  about  HUD's  lead  role 
and  some  would  have  preferred  to  have  the  operational  lead  assumed  by 
BOB;  BOB,  too,  was  internally  ambivalent  and  unclear  about  the  goals 
of  NCPP;  BOB,  like  the  other  agencies,  could  not  and/or  did  not  spring 
loose  the  necessary  manpower  to  ensure  that  it  performed  its  role; 

BOB  personnel  assignments  reflected  no  more  systematic  attention  to 
the  match  between  individual  personal  and  professional  skills  and  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  roles  to  be  performed. 


As  one  Bureau  official  put  it,  "BOB  has  played  a  spotty,  in-and-out 
role."  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  BOB  did  invest  an 
atypically  high  amount  of  staff  time  on  this  particular  human  resource 
program  and  that  the  Bi re?  make  atypically  varied  and  significant 

contributions  to  the  suostance  and  operations  of  such  a  program. 


Neither  individually  nor  in  combination  did  the  BOB  city  watchers 
perform  anything  like  a  systematic  monitoring  and  evaluation  function; 
a  fact  which  limited  the  ability  of  the  BOB  representative  to  WIRC  to 
continuously  make  inputs  in  the  WIRC  process. 

However,  this  form  of  BOB  involvement  and  presence,  as  varied  and 
sporadic  as  it  was,  performed  at  least  one  valuable  warning  and  problem 
identification  function.  The  products  of  this  evaluation  system  helped 
trigger  the  White  House- convened  Cabinet  group  meeting  in  April  1967 
which  forced  a  reconstitution  of  the  HUD  leadership  effort  and  a  general 
commitment  from  the  other  agencies  to  the  program.  Even  morn  fundamen¬ 
tally  BOB  s  third-party  intervention  preserved  the  interagency  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  program  when  momentum  was  building  to  parcel  out  the  centers 
to  the  individual  agencies.  The  action  component  of  this  example 
illustrates  monitoring  and  trouble-shooting  rather  than  evaluation 
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functions.  However,  BOB  did  not  continuously  or  thoroughly  assess  the 
adequacy  of  elements  of  the  management  system,  such  as  the  Convenor 
Order,  the  field-Washington  mechanism,  personnel  assignments,  incentives 
and  mechanisms  for  involving  cities,  states  and  neighborhood  residents, 
compatibility  of  various  stated  goals,  etc.  It  could  have  performed  a 
valuable  function  by  doing  so. 


Conflict  in  the  Interagency  Processes 

It  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  integrative  effort  that 
agencies  collaborate  and  work  toward  common  goals  through  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Inasmuch  as  the  quality  of  the 
emergent  interagency  processes  are  a  function  of  the  formal  elements  of 
the  management  system  discussed  above,  we  have  already  offered  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  sublect  of  interagency  conflict  and  collaboration.  Among 
the  major  issues  of  NCPP  subject  to  competitive  agency  demands  were  the 
assertion  of  priorities  among  multiple  goals  and  the  functions  of  inter- 
agencv  teams.  This  section  will  focus  on  those  sub-issues  which  are  not 
dealt  with  extensively  above. 

Priorities 

. .  I 

The  determination  of  priorities  among  multiple  goals  or  among 
competing  models  for  the  NCPP  was  never  worked  out.  The  issue  was  posed 
by  the  competition  of  two  models  for  primacy— was  model  was  a  quick 
impact,  integrated  service  center  negotiated  primarily  by  existing  service 
agencies  and  attracted  by  add-on  bait  money  as  an  incentive  to  deploy  and 
link  services  at  the  neighborhood  level  subject  to  a  locally  defined  mode 
of  resident  Influence  (the  instant  supermarket  center) ;  the  second  model 
was  a  neighborhood  service  system  designed  largely  by  a  resident  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  of  public  and  private 
agencies  at  a  pace  and  on  a  scale  heavily  influenced  by  the  capacity  and 
desires  of  the  resident  organization  (the  building  block  center) .  In 
general,  the  first  model  was  espoused  by  BOB  and  HUD  officials  while  the 
latter  model  was  favored  by  0E0.  HEW  wavered  between  the  two,  and  Labor 
learned  toward  the  first. 

The  lack  of  agreement  on  goals  resulted  in  both  models  in  various 
forms,  being  tested,  although  the  program  doctrine  did  not  recognize  such 
a  dichotomy.  Some  participants  were  satisfied  with  the  value  of  conduct¬ 
ing  both  tests,  but  regretted  that  the  duality  was  not  formally  acknowledged 
and  provided  for  operationally.  Others  were  disappointed  that  one  or  the 
other  model  did  not  clearly  prevail. 

In  the  field,  the  ambiguity  afflicted  the  operation  of  the  FRTs.  The 
early  operational  guidance  t:«;nded  to  reflect  the  premise  of  the  instant 
supermarket  model  which  then  could  not  be  effectively  applied  to  the  second 
model,  particularly  as  the  latter  was  mani  ist  in  the  neighborhood  corpora¬ 
tion.  FRTs  found  that  they  could  not  operate  in  the  same  way  with  pilot 
cities  utilizing  different  models,  yet  the  formal  role  expectations  were 
apparently  the  same. 
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The  existence  of  the  two  models  is  attributable  to  the  influence 
which  0E0  gained  over  the  NCPP  as  a  concomitant  of  its  heavy  and  neces¬ 
sary  financial  contribution  to  the  program,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
strong  ideological  commitment  which  was  not  matched  in  strength  or 
unity  by  the  other  participating  agencies.  As  it  happened,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  both  0E0  money  and  influence  came  at  a  time  when  the  NCPP  was 
faltering  badly  and  when  a  major  organizational  change  for  the  program 
was  occurring.  When  the  new  WIRC  machinery  was  activated,  the  0E0  role 
and  model  had  become  a  fait  accompli — to  the  chagrin  of  other  agency 
representatives  and  to  the  surprise  of  some  0E0  officials. 

Funding 

The  funding  principle  for  the  NCPP  was  established  in  two  Urban 
Cabinet  meetings  which  produced  general  agreement  that  agency  funding 
actions  would  be  heavily  conditioned  by  interagency  determinations 
(WIRC  and  FRTs)  and  further,  that  agencies  would  identify  funding 
resources  and  make  advanced  funding  reservations  for  the  NCPP.  This 
priniciple  was  established  only  after  earlier  frustrations  on  the  part 
of  HUD  to  secure  funding  commitments  to  the  NCPP  and  after  a  tentative 
agreement  had  been  made  to  "parcel  out"  the  pilot  cities  to  one  or 
another  of  the  participating  agencies  for  primary  funding.  The  latter 
agreement  was  negotiated  at  the  tmder  secretary  level  and  was  "undone" 
only  upon  intervention  of  BOB  with  the  White  House  to  convene  the  Urban 
Cabinet.  At  this  meeting  it  was  directed  that  the  funding  for  each 
center  would  be  shared  by  each  federal  agency  participating  and  that 
planning  and  core  service  funding  would  be  assumed  primarily  by  0E0. 

Despite  subsequent  protests  from  0E0  to  the  White  House,  the  principle 
was  established  that  the  Executive  Office  could  direct  that  agency  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  non-programmed  interagency  undertakings .  Thus , 
this  issue  was  effectively  resolved  at  the  highest  level  and  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  Presidential  requrements  over  agency  demands.  It  was  subsequently 
reinforced  at  a  second  Urban  Cabinet  meeting  several  months  later, 
convened  by  the  White  House,  to  insure  agency  funding  for  NSP  component 
programs . 

HUD  Leadership  Actions 

The  nature  of  the  leadership  role  of  HUD--both  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field — was  a  continuing  issue  in  the  interagency  management 
system.  The  issue  vas  stimulated  by  HUD  officials  through  several  of 
their  actions  which  were  considered  by  other  agencies  to  be  unilateral 
and  independent  of  interagency  influence.  On  its  part  HUD  spokesmen 
concede  that  "in  some  instances  FRT  chairmen  did  move  out  on  actions 
without  unanimity  on  some  things,  at  some  times,  in  order  to  meet  WIRC 
deadlines."  On  the  other  hand,  a  former  WIRC  chairman  reported  that  he 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  principle  of  full  FRT  agreement  on  team  and 
leadership  actions.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  resented  HUD 
actions  occurred  before  interagency  mechanisms  had- been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  However,  the  subsequent  HUD  commitment  to  interagency  consensus 
was  somewhat  compromised  by  these  earlier  aberrations. 
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For  example,  Independent  HUD  discussions  with  mayors  and  city 
officials  about  the  NCPP  began,  and  continued,  in  some  communities  both 
before  and  after  the  establishment  of  FRTs.  In  most  cases,  these  dis¬ 
cussions  were  focused  on  the  HUD  703  facility  program  which  was  to  be  a 
cornerstone  for  the  NCPP.  This  action  was  resented,  however,  both 
because  it  gave  an  undesirable  initial  emphasis  on  bricks  and  mortar 
for  the  NCPP  and  because  it  appeared  that  the  major  HUD  program  in  the 
NCPP  was  to  be  immune  from  interagency  influence. 

A  second  HUD  action  resented  by  other  agencies  was  the  sending  of 
program  guidance  to  the  field  which  had  not  been  approved  by  participating 
agencies . 

A  third  HUD  action  which  produced  resentment  was  the  changing  of 
pilot  neighborhood  boundaries  to  conform  to  Secretary  Weaver's  directive 
that  whenever  possible  these  target  areas  should  conform  to  or  fall  within 
prospective  Model  Cities  areas.  These  changes  occurred  in  some  cities 
without  consultation  with  the  FRT  and  after  FRT  agreement  had  been  secured 
on  the  original  area.  For  example,  in  St.  Louis,  the  boundary  changes 
were  presented  to  the  FRT  as  a  fait  accompli  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

The  suspicion  continued,  however,  that  HUD  had  initiated  the  change 
without  discussion  with  the  FRT. 

Finally,  at  least  one  former  member  of  WIRC  resented  the  fact  that 
the  HUD  chairman  had  an  independent  and  direct  channel  to  the  White  House 
in  his  role  as  the  HUD  Secretary's  agent  for  the  NCPP.  This  WIRC  member 
observed  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  reports  to  the  White 
House  and  had  no  opportunity  to  influence  these  reports.  It  was  held 
that  this  system  was  a  serious  violation  of  the  vaunted  principle  of 
unanimity  on  all  WIRC  actions  and  effectively  compromised  the  spirit  of 
collaboration  on  that  body. 

The  above  illustrations  simply  suggest  some  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  multiple  roles  of  one  agency  as  an  interagency  chairman, 
as  an  agency  project  manager,  and  as  a  Presidential  agent.  They  demon¬ 
strate  that  actions  taken  in  one  role  may  be  perceived  by  colleagues  as 
breaches  in  understanding  about  other  roles.  It  suggests,  further,  that 
the  reconciliation  of  these  roles  were  variously  integrated  by  different 
HUD  officials  with  varying  degrees  of  sensitivity  to  the  impact  on  and 
perceptions  of  other  participants.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  complexity 
of  the  HUD  role  was  uniformly  recognized  or  that  its  definition  was 
clearly  established  and  accepted  by  all  participants. 

Interagency  reams 

The  function  of  interageniy  teams  was  also  an  item  of  continuing 
discussion  for  the  NCPP.  The  initial  Washington  interagency  group 
(pre-WIRC)  assumed  the  responsibility  for  both  the  confrontation  and 
resolution  of  interagency  conflict  as  well  as  the  development  of  opera¬ 
tional  policy.  As  suggested  elsewhere,  its  incapacity  to  perform  the 
former  effectively  destroyed  its  capability  to  accomplish  the  latter. 
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rpcn  Wlth  the  establishment  of  WIRC  and  Its  subcommittee,  these  two 

L  ?  “ere;  “  3  "atter  of  >>“<=««,  ^parated:  although  It 

WIRC^ “ays  cleat  that  participants  recognized  these  specializations. 

„  b  °Perated  as>  p-  mechanism  for  reaching  sufficient 

vlllcv  °n  COnflicts  ^  permit  agreement  on  operational 

"process-"  rather  2  l reCOg?1ized  (and  frequently  criticized)  as  being 

£e‘i  o\ts~r^^^ 

mechanism  for  reaching  pragmatic  operating  agreements. 

bv  allhietrb:rittee’  however*  was  not  operated  and  was  not  perceived 
»L  ] \  fS  38  3  consensual  body.  It  was  here  then  that  program 

freoia  M38611^  1?SU!S  and  Conflicts  were  constantly  confronted  and8 

were  inMaSvenriras'  T  that  ^  truly  dlvisive  differences 

By this  WtL£I?  TT <  f  °ft6n  l0W  leVel  of  a‘“~dation  reached. 

!  division  of  responsibilities,  however,  the  WIRC  was 

pared  from  heavy  involvement  in  fundamental  conflicts  which  corresnond- 

ingly  enhanced  its  capacity  to  reach  operational  agreements.  mho!Tthe 

have°b^ltt:r  taI4”8  the  heat  of  sharP  conflicts,  the  WIRC  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  less  effective  in  reaching  working  agreements.  ouocedly 

..  ,  is  lnteresting,  however,  that  the  effects  of  this  functional 

fimer°SlRCSc!I0?™,lliy  appr6ciated  b?  the  inimediate  participants.  A 
former  WIRC  chairman  was  apparently  troubled  by  the  constant  conflicts 

morl  r/Hn  tte!;  WOndered  why  the  subcommittee  could  not  agree 
thlir  WT^  y’-,aS,  ?  Pfent  b°dy  dld'  Subcommittee  members  reported  that 

principals  frequently  asked  them  to  be  more  "cooperative"  in 

that°wiRC  was  t  iberat*°as'  Llkewise,  some  subcommittee  members  believed 
tough  ^s!"  '  SUPPreSS  l8SUeS  3nd  Unwlllin*  "take  on  the 

_  11  saems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  division  of  functions  arrived  at 

the  3  7 ,  7  the  WIRC  3nd  ltS  subcoimnittee  accounted  heavily  for 

the  differences  in  performance  between  WIRC  and  its  predecessor  inter- 

conf fn*  tth  WIf  °riented  tOWard  acc°mmodation  and  consensus! 
inevJ^hi^i110  be  conf ronted  somewhere  and  the  subcommittee  became  the 
inevitable  nlace.  In  these  circumstances,  however,  it  was  unrealistic 
to  expect  Doth  WIRC  and  the  subcommittee  to  "act"  in  the  same  way. 

thP  JIT  ^  h3d  problems  with  own  subcommittee,  particularly 

the  0E0  members.  The  latter  reportedly  often  failed  to  comply  with 

^eSOEO/mRCe  i°nS/Jth  W51Cb  thSy  dld  n0t  a«ree  and  failed  to  keep 
0E0/Wirc  member  informed  of  certain  actions  in  the  field  which  they 

are  urldJ  z°h,t0  7  T*™*  by  WIEC'  Iheee  -ganizational  pattarS 
are  predictable  on  the  basis  of  two  factors  in  combination.  First 

nhilof  M  f  ralatively  less  political  power  than  HUD  in  revolving 
philosophical  or  funding  issues  in  its  favor  if  they  went  to  (or 

theeNSpntha^olo  III  ^  °E°'S  resources  were  so  crucial  to 

HUD  nvL  ?°  personnel  had  relatively  greater  effective  power  than 

OEO  °^er,many  imP°rtant  matters  at  the  regional-city  level.  Second,  the 
0E0  field  personnel  and  substaff  tended  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  goals 
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of  the  agency  as  they  understood  them,  than  loyal  to  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  of  the  agency.  The  result  was  that  0E0  substaff  "got  good 
at  not  getting  caught,"  according  to  one  WIRC  member.  These  0E0 
officials  were  characterised  as  playing  their  own  game,  often  with 
detrimental  effects  on  the  overall  NSP  program. 


Assessments  of  the  Results  of  NCPP 

Systematic  and  objective  measurements  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
goals  of  NCPP  were  not  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  study  reported  here. 
However,  we  can  make  some  qualitative  observations  on  the  extent  to  which 
after  two  years  the  actual  achievements  were  congruent  with  the  hopes  of 
NCPP  participants.  This  assessment  will  show  that  as  of  late  summer 
1968  there  were  some  positive  achievements,  but  also  some  substantial  . 
deficiencies. 

Accomplishments  of  Primary  Goals 

Integrated  Service  Delivery  System.  The  NCPP  design  called  for  an 
integrated  service  delivery  system.  First,  core  services,  at  least  in 
the  form  of  staff  resources,  ware  operating  in  most  centers.  However, 
core  services,  in  their  fullest  Implication  as  central  intake,  diagnosis, 
referral,  case  management  and  follow-up,  were  not  fully  developed  in  any 
centers.  Second,  the  paucity  of  service  programs  initially  installed  in 
the  neighborhood  centers  did  not  constitute  a  mobilization  of  services 
qualifying  as  ar  extensive  system.  Federal  funding  of  programs  requested 
had  been  slow  as  had  been  local  program  formulation  efforts.  There  were 
difficulties  in  attracting  and  articulating  existing  services  into  the 
center  systems.  Thus,  the  results  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  were 
a  far  cry  from  the.  desired  system  of  comprehensive  services  designed  to 
meet  a  wide  range  of  local  needs.  There  was,  however,  the  creation  of 
various  embryonic  systems  whoch  would  clearly  require  major  reinforcement 
and  support  if  they  were  to  develop  into  full's cale  integrated  service 
delivery  systems.  Third,  there  had  been  little  or  no  progress  in  linking 
different  programs;  a  concept  which  had  proved  difficult  to  operationalize 
and  implement. 

Citizen  Participation.  The  degree  of  citizen  participation  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  operating  the  neighborhood  service  program  ranged  from  tokenism 
to  virtual  full  citizen  initiative. 

In  Dallas,  there  was  toKen  citizen  participat.-*  n.  Both  Dallas  city 
officials  and  a  majority  of  FRT  members  believed  lederai  requirements  in 
this  area  were  inappropriate  for  the  Dallas  Pilot  Program.  The  extent  of 
involvement  achieved  there  was  due  to  OEO/Washington  insistence  upon 
enforcing  their  citizen  involvement  guideline,  backed  by  OEO's  control  of 
planning  funds.  To  have  accomplished  more  genuine  citizen  involvement 
would  have  required  more  support  for  the  idea  on  the  part  of  FRT  and  city 
officials.  To  generate  this  type  of  support  in  Dallas,  where  the  disposi¬ 
tions  ire  not  as  favorable  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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would  have  required  a  federal  strategy  of  education,  attitude  change 
and  greater  incentives.  Essential  to  such  a  strategy  would  have  been 
frank  and  open-ended  dialogue  between  responsible  and  sensitive 
Washington  officials,  key  regional  federal  officials  and  Dallas  city 
officials.  The  Washington-f ield  communication  system  did  not  provide 
for  such  dialogue. 

In  Boston  there  was  a  great  commitment  to  citizen  involvement.  This 
was  due  in  an  important  way  to  three  factors:  First,  the  city  could 
identify  a  group  in  an  appropriate  neighborhood  who  had  funds  to  meet  th^ 
local  share  for  the  facilities.  The  group,  the  Ecumenical  Council,  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  especially  threatening  one  politically.  Therefore, 
the  city  had  an  incentive  and  little  to  fear  from  quickly  passing  control 
to  the  CAA  as  sponsor  and  the  Ecumenical  Council  as  delegate  agency. 
Second,  the  FRT  chairman  chose  a  pattern  of  open  meetings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  was  designed  to  maximize  citizen  participation.  He  was  willing 
to  make  both  the  time  and  energy  commitment  personally  and  to  pursue  that 
meeting  strategy  without  the  full  support  or  commitment  of  other  FRT 
members.  Third,  the  political  climate  in  Boston  is  probably  more  ready 
for  high  citizen  involvement  than  many  other  cities  in  the  pilot  program. 
One  qualifying  comment  is  in  order.  While  the  Boston  strategy  was  to 
maximize  citizen  involvement  starting  with  the  Ecumenical  Council  as  a 
delegate  agency,  there  was  considerable  sentiment  in  the  CAA  and  0E0/ 
Washington  that  the  EC  was  not  the  most  representative  group  which  could 
have  been  identified  in  the  North  Dorchester-Roxbury  ghetto.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  the  NCPP  was  built  around  the  less  representa¬ 
tive  group  because  of  the  early  overemphasis  on  the  facilities  aspect  of 
the  pilot  program  (an  overemphasis  ascribed  to  HUD's  eagerness,  its  own 
initially  narrow  conception  of  NCPP,  and  its  failure  to  pursue  a  strategy 
of  explicit  and  early  negotiations  with  its  collaborators) . 

In  general,  however,  the  citizen  participation  was  more  intensive  in 
the  207  cities,  but  active  citizen  involvement  was  secured  in  several 
non-corporation  cities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  least  citizen 
participation  was  effected  in  those  cities  where  the  CAA  was  closely 
related  to  the  city  government  and  where  the  corporation  device  was  not 
utilized. 

The  adequacy  of  citizen  participation  depended  particularly  on  the 
criteria  of  the  judge.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  FRTs  relied  on  the  0E0  member 
to  judge  whether  the  citizen  participation  requirement  had  been  adequately 
met.  These  members,  however,  did  not  utilize  a  consistent  measure  in  this 
respect  —  even  though  all  NSP-IIs  were  approved  as  having  provided  for 
citizen  participation,  they  did  not  signify  a  uniform  standard  in  all 
communities.  0E0  field  officials  generally  adopted  a  situational  standard 
which  was  attributable  in  part  to  the  conditioning  effect  of  membership 
in  the  FRT  and  in  part  to  an  awareness  of  environmental  and  structural 
differences  among  the  communities.  The  measure  of  citizen  participation 
in  planning  was  judged  by  some  as  dysfunctional  and  excessive,  a  burden 
to  be  borne.  This  attitude  was  pronounced  among  certain  FRT  members  and 
local  officials  in  the  207  cities.  It  seems  clear  that  all  participants 
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will  never  agree  fulls  on  the  appropriate  measure  and  form  of  citizen 
involvement.  As  one  observer  noted,  "If  you  have  about  as  many 
complaints  that  there  was  too  much  participation  as  complaints  that 
there  was  too  little,  you  probably  had  •’bout  enough  participation.," 

Neighborhood  Center  Facility.  The  HUD  grant  for  the  neighborhood 
center  facility  was  deemed  to  be  a  catalyst  for  the  creation  of  the 
service  system.  It  also  served  as  the  basic  lure  to  attract  cities  into 
participation  in  the  NCPP.  At  the  same  time,  the  early  primacy  of  the 
facility  detracted  from  the  objectives  of  the  integrated  service  system 
and  citizen  involvement.  As  the  initiative  clearly  shifted  from  the  mayor, 
the  facility  became  less  important  and  the  planning  for  the  service  system 
became  more  so.  In  several  cities,  the  question  of  the  facility  again 
surfaced  in  the  wake  of  initially  modest  service  programs  for  the  centers 
and  great  uncertainties  surrounding  the  prospects  of  continuing  and  expand¬ 
ing  federal  support  for  the  centers.  These  cities  expressed  reluctance 
toward  building  a  facility  when  the  future  support  and  expansion  of  the 
Neighborhood  Service  program  is  apparently  problematic. 

There  were,  however,  plans  to  build  center  facilities  in  all  fourteen 
cities.  Only  preliminary  work  toward  construction  had  been  accomplished 
in  several  cities.  For  most  participants  in  the  NCPP,  this  lack  of 
accomplishment  is  gratifying  evidence  that  major  program  goals  were 
appropriately  ordered.  For  some  few,  however,  the  irony  must  be  apparent — 
the  contribution  of  the  top  manager  of  the  NCPP— HUD's  facility— would 
be  among  the  last  components  to  materialize. 

Other  Payoffs  -  Learning  and  Reinforcement  from  NCPP 

As  a  result  of  the  NCPP  experience,  lessons  were  learned,  skills 
sharpened,  attitudes  shifted,  philosophies  shared  more  broadly,  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  made,  and  procedural  changes  initiated. 

Greater  Knowledge  of  Other  Agencies*  Programs.  Clearly,  the  NCPP 
process  broadened  many  officials'  knowledge  of  other  agencies'  programs. 
Many  persons  inverviewed  commented  on  the  fact  that  they  could  see  future 
value  in  this  familiarity  with  other  agencies'  programs,  e.g.,  the  0E0 
representatives  in  one  region  could  see  the  possibility  of  joining  forces 
with  HUD,  especially  where  the  latter  had  planning  funds  not  being  fully 
utilized.  Other  participants  suggested  that  this  learning  could  be  used 
to  develop  ad  hoc  program  linkages  in  the  interest  of  better  problem 
solving.  Likewise,  greater  shared  knowledge  forced  a  more  open  relation¬ 
ship  among  agency  representatives— by  reducing  the  protective  mystique 
and  private  knowledge  which  are  barriers  to  interagency  cooperation. 

Improved  Techniques  and  Skills  in  Interagency  and  Intergovernmental 
Negotiations"  Others ,  especially  HUD  officials,  commented  on  having 
learned  techniques  and  developed  skills  in  working  with  interagency  groups . 
lor  example,  one  commented  on  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  manipulating  the 
array  of  forces  present  in  an  intergovernmental  program  in  order  to  achieve 
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progress  and  to  reach  consensus.  He  described  a  complex  map  of  infuence 
relationships  among  the  actors  which  he  used  to  guide  his  leadership 
initiatives.  Some  believe  they  better  understood  how  to  mobilize  other 
federal  officials  and  the  techniques  of  cutting  .red  tape. 

A  center  project  director  discussed  the  impact  which  team  membership 
has  on  the  behavior  of  an  official.  He  concluded  that  a  federal  team 
approach  had  increased  substantially  the  responsiveness  of  each  team 
member  to  the  team’s  client.  Our  observations,  as  we]l,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  HEW  and  Labor  and  their  state  counterparts  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  how  to  deal  with  CAAs  and  neighborhood  groups;  specifically, 
these  bureaucrats  learned  that  extreme  patience  is  required  and  that  a 
more  elaborate  type  of  technical  assistance  is  required. 

For  their  part,  community  people  learned  more  about  government 
through  NCCP.  For  example,  community  people  learned  to  differentiate 
among  levels  of  government,  getting  away  from  an  undifferentiated 
perception  of  "they."  In  some  cases,  community  residents  were  discour¬ 
aged  by  what  they  learned.  In  these  instances,  familiarity  bred  contempt. 

More  Sharing  of  Philosophies.  Still  others  pointed  to  their  own 
or  some  other  individual's  or  group's  attitude  change.  The  HUD  captain 
for  two  cities  said,  "I  became  enamored  with  citizen  participation."  Many 
believed  that  HUD  representatives  had  become  permanently  less  oriented  to 
bricks  and  mortar  and  more  social-service  oriented.  There  is  also  a 
belief  that  many  HEW,  HUD,  Labor  and  BOB  officials  have  a  newer  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  need  of  citizen  involvement  and,  therefore,  share  more  of  the 
0E0  philosophy. 

Changes  Within  Participating  Organizations.  The  development  of 
regional  organizations  in  Labor  and  HEW  have  been  encouraged  by  the  NCPP . 
The  pilot  project  provided  the  city  of  Dallas  with  the  impetus  for  creat¬ 
ing  an  intergovernmental  liaison  position.  One  FRT  member  believes  that 
the  NCPP  forced  the  New  York  City  government  to  increase  its  own  internal 
coordination.  A  New  York  City  official  commented  that  the  NCPP  "flushed 
out"  many  state  government  people  concerned  with  urban  problems  who 
became  plugged  into  the  local  situation  for  the  first  time.  The  Center 
for  Community  Planning  in  HEW  derived  from  the  interagency  dimension  of 
NCPP  much  of  its  leverage  for  achieving  internal  changes — increased  focus 
of  resource  allocations,  more  effective  regional  organization,  and  a 
philosophy  more  responsive  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  urban  crisis. 

Procedural  Streamlining.  The  NCPP  stimulated  a  study  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  procedures  and  processing  which  led  to  a  new  awareness  of  both  the 
cumbersome  nature  of  existing  requirements  and  efforts  to  simplify  these 
procedures . 
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The  success  of  the  NCPP  application  processing  study  led  to  the 
extension  of  its  methodology  to  other  major  grant  programs.  These  inter¬ 
agency  studies  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Administration  Task  Force  (an 
interagency  group  of  assistant  secretaries  of  administration)  produced 
recommendations  for  shortening  processing  time  by  an  average  of  50%  for 
all  programs  studied.  Tnese  recommendations  were  ordered  implemented 
by  the  President. 

The  NCPP  also  spawned  a  major  effort  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the 
application  forms  and  requirements  for  NSP  grant  programs.  Despite  the 
limited  test  of  the  consolidated  applications  for  the  NCPP,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  an  interagency  agreement  on  the  use  of  a  unified  application  and 
the  intra-agency  agreements  designed  to  implement  a  consolidated  applica¬ 
tion  are  regarded  as  important  pioneering  steps  in  bringing  more  flexibility 
and  responsiveness  to  the  categorical  grant  system. 

Utilizing  the  Learnings  in  Model  Cities.  A  senior  0E0  official 
suggested  that  a  major  learning  value  of  the  NCPP  experience  was 
the  early  identification  of  crucial  interagency  issues  in  Model 
Cities  and  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  resolve  these  issues 
quickly  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  authority.  A  senior  HUD  official 
also  Implied  that  the  lessons  of  the  NCPP  had  been  learned  and 
acted  upon  by  HUD  in  Model  Cities  by  pointing  out  that  Model  Cities 
had  not  had  the  launching  difficulties  experienced  by  NCPP.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  NCPP  participants  complained  that  the  important 
lessons  of  their  programs  were  not  being  translated  to  Model  Cities 
in  such  areas  as  federal  field  organization  for  Model  Cities,  the 
integration  of  state  government  role,  and  staff  development  for 
Model  Cities. 

Reinforcement.  Participation  in  the  NCPP  reinforced  the  interest  in 
such  programs  on  the  part  of  various  federal  participants.  Whi^e  some 
nave  subsequently  become  profitably  involved  in  the  Model  Cities  program 
and  other  intergroup  efforts,  others  are  frustrated  that  their  NCPP 
experience  has  not  been  more  fully  utilized.  Others  were  interested  in 
participating  in  multi-agency  programs  with  shared  leadership,  but  would 
not  be  satisfied  to  participate  in  Model  Cities  (because  of  the  stronger 
HUD  leadership  role) . 

Many  local  participants  were  interested  in  further  association  with 
programs  of  the  NCPP  sort,  holding  that  this  form  of  interagency  inter¬ 
governmental  action  provided  the  greatest  opportunity  to  make  the  federal 
g-overnment  more  responsive  to  complex  urban  problems  and  to  mobilize 
multiple  resources  in  the  attack  on  these  problems.  However,  all  favored 
greater  delegation  of-  program  decision  authority  to  the  interagency  manage¬ 
ment  mechanism  and  greater  decentralization  of  authority  to  the  field  arms 
of  the  interagency  management  system. 

The  above  general  comments  should  not  mask  the  great  range  of  reactions 
to  the  different  NCPP  experiences.  This  range  is  illustrated  by  the 
comments  below  on  different  cities. 
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In  both  the  New  York  City  FRT  and  the  Chicago-based  FRTs,  the 
experience  was  relatively  positive  for  all  teams  interviewed.  In  retro¬ 
spect,  the  experience  of  New  York  City  officials  was  generally  good, 
although  it  had  been  distinctly  negative  at  several  stages  along  the 
way.  For  New  York  State  officials,  the  experience  was  generally 
positive  despite  the  difficulty  in  developing  a  role  for  the  state. 
Community  leaders  in  New  York  City  ranked  the  program  a  very  positive 
experience  overall.  Likewise,  for  city  officials  in  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati,  the  NCPP  was  positively  reinforcing. 

In  Dallas,  the  experience  tended  to  be  positive  for  0E0  and  Labor 
and  to  a.  lesser  extent  for  the  HEW  official.  If  was  negatively  reinforc¬ 
ing  for  several  higher  level  city  officials,  who  said  that  they  "kept 
getting  burned,"  and  for  the  two  HUD  representatives,  who  had  been 
terribly  frustrated. 

The  Boston  experience  was  a  good  one  for  the  HUD  team  captain,  the 
state  representative  to  the  larger  FRT  meetings  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  0E0  official.  For  many  others  it  had  a  negative  impact:  The  CAA 
officials  were  generally  very  disappointed  in  the  federal  government's 
contributions.  A  key  Ecumenical  Council  official  interviewed  felt  that 
he  and  the  Council  had  been  "had"  by  the  federal  government  —  they  would 
not  participate  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  again.  The  neighborhood  group 
which  tried  and  failed  to  become  influentially  involved  was  bitter  toward 
the  CAA,  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  federal  establishment-'- they  would 
probably  not  try  again  to  join  up  with  the  federal  establishment.  The 
Labor  and  HEW  Representatives  were  not  positively  reinforced. 

In  Oakland,  the  early  history  was  very  stormy,  conflict-laden,  and 
probably  discouraging  to  many  participants. 


Flow  Modal 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Starting  with  an  assessment  of  primary  goals,  we  conclude:  that  the 
accomplishments  were  limited.  The  program  ad  been  marked  by  delays  in 
program  and  funding  guidance,  program  approval,  and  facility  planning. 

The  quality  of  the  neighborhood  service  programs  and  citizen  participa¬ 
tion  mechanism  fell  below  the  expectation  of  many  participants. 

These  two  deficiencies  were  partly  explained  by  the  conflictful 
processes  of  the  interagency  management  system.  (See  Figure  8.2.)  The 
conflict  issues  and  friction  included  the  following:  (a)  Philosophic 
differences  regarding  the  concept  of  citizen  participation  or  at  least 
the  priority  to  be  given  it.  (b)  Funding  questions  such  as  how  much 
each  agency  should  contribute  and  for  what  purposes,  (c)  Disagreement 
and  jealousy  regarding  the  choice  of  HUD  for  the  lead  i  le.  (d)  Disagree¬ 
ment  about  the  importance  of  involving  state  governments  and  methods  for 
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Figure  8.2.  -  Flow  Model  Summary  of  NCPP  Integrative  Effort 
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doing  so.  (e)  Resentment  toward  0E0  official q  cc 

to  unilaterally  determine  crucial  aspects  of  t-ha  \  eative  Power 

toward  HUD  officials  for  tak-fna  ,,  1 ,°f  the  NCPP  wnlch  they  funded; 

Of  their  reiattveiy  bftte“eSss  to  heraMahtl0,n  °r  aValll"S  th^^ves 
toward  an  HEW  nffiMai  ,access  to  the  higher  bureaucratic  levels; 

consultant  who  L  Jaid  bv^EB^r  ^  C™troUln8  »  “IRC  assigned 
couldn't  r  bf  “EK  funds-  “"ard  regional  officials  who 

represe««i”s  Ireoue^Sv  UboS1ff:e:P?CtiVe  a8“Cl^  t‘»a'd 
the  interagency  teams ^and^toward  S£*S  f  ^ 

strongly  into  substantive  matters.  h  lnjected  themselves 

Of  theHT„dd^i„gnforceP,Ui„n  Sf  IT li“S?  a  reflection  of  many 

the  philosophic  difference.  reeardine°M  M  f,nvlrorim™t  >  including 

or  iealousyPab„„t  leZ hip a^g™  nts tTlXiTZ'  J?“ 
red  tape  and  work  load,  and  so  on!  h  1  '  bureaueratic 

NCP^  .anagement  system^iiclSi^SS"^  of “varioufkinds-  ‘(a) 

STciS  S^o£££a;i^d7‘ 

of  the  type  reouired  hoi  ?  leadership  and  collaborative  skills 

fel  UmitoJ  q  i  y  the  normal  authority  of  the  Convenor  Order 

o-S2’“f ^  -a^~^  - 

management^f  “p ?**  ln  the  federal  «>ver„me„t's 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  analysis  acknowledged  a  large  number 

tushies  C°nSeqUancea  of  the  NCPP  experience:  interagency  rela- 

X  ips  were  strengthened,  skills  were  upgraded,  philosophic  premises 
became  more  widely  shared,  and  so  on.  Through  feedback  processes  Sese 

Dar?^Si°f  tended  C°  m°dify  the  field  of  forces  in  this 

future  i„te^8:"y8“rogr“ity  3nd  aSPeCt6  "  ““  deSl8"  °£  MCPP  aad 

chrn  F°r  PurP°ses  of  achieving  clarity  in  this  summary,  we  have  traced 

NWpUexn«LCceSefe”CeS’  f°T  a”d  Ca“SeS  °£  c°nf Hct .  However,  the 
b,,<L  V  f  S0  COntalned  so"e  impressive  examples  of  efforts  to 

build  collaboration.  Most  notable  was  the  effort  of  the  first  chLraan 
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of  WIRC.  He  would  reschedule  meetings  until  all  agency  representatives 
could  attend,  he  worked  toward  stabilized  membership,  used* informal 
encounters  to  build  interpersonal  commitment  among  members,  and  brought 
enormous  patience  and  persistence  to  the  group  processes.  He  typically 
avoided  imposing  the  views  of  the  lead  agency,  although  he  did  as  a 
measure  of  last  resort  escalate  unresloved  matters  to  the  White  House. 
Similarly,  a  few  FRTs  developed  candid,  responsive  and  cooperative 
intc  rt;.'l  relationships  that  included  at  least  three  members  of  the  team. 
Thei  . elationships  appeared  to  have  developed  because  of  some  combina¬ 
tion  \j£  the  following  favorable  conditions:  stable  memberships,  good 
leadership,  compatible  personalities,  mutual  commitment  to  the  concepts 
of  NCPP ,  and  above  average  individual  competence  such  that  mutual 
professional  respect  was  readily  established. 

The  above  is  a  broad  analysis  of  the  relationships  among  various 
aspects  of  the  interagency  effort.  The  chapter  has  indicated  many  more 
specific  and  complicated  relationships;  for  example,  hypothesizing 
interactions  between  particular  structural  features  and  certain 
contextual  forces.  A  causal  chain  resulting  from  low  formal  authority 
and  value  conflict  presents  an  illustrative  detailed  analysis. 

Low  formal  authority  of  the  lead  agency  increased  its  reliance  on 
other  forms  of  power  (which  usually  were  not  available  to  HUD  in  this 
case)  or  decision  making  by  consensus.  (See  Figure  8.3.)  The  fact 
that  consensus  decision  procedures  in  WIRC  were  accompanied  by  goal  or 
value  conflict  made  the  decision  process  extraordinarily  consuming  of 
time  and  energy.  The  time  required  to  reach  decisions  delayed  guide¬ 
lines  and  approvals,  which  in  turn  antagonized  local  participants  and 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  neighborhood  service 
proposals.  WIRC  s  preoccupation  with  its  own  internal  relations  tended 
to  reduce  its  sensitivity  as  a  group  to  its  interfaces  with  FRTs  in  the 
fields  and  the  sensitivity  of  individual  members  to  other  groups  in 
their  own  agencies.  Not  communicating  with  the  field  limited  under¬ 
standing  of  vital  developments  in  various  projects.  Losing  contact 
with  agency  colleagues  sometimes  created  suspicion  toward  the  WIRC 
members  and  tended  to  reduce  their  ability  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  interagency  decisions . 

Interaction  Dynamics  and  Third  Party  Roles 

The  NCPP  required  a  great  deal  of  joint  decision  making  and  involved 
significant  identity  interactions. 

Because  the  program  was  an  innovative  one,  both  in  the  conception  of 
the  program  and  in  the  interagency  and  intergovernmental  complexity  of 
its  management  system,  a  high  order  of  creative  problem  solving  was 
called  for.  Also,  because  the  pilot  program  was  not  based  on  newly 
appropriated  funds,  imaginative  processes  would  be  required  to  determine 
the  existing  funds  in  each  agency  which  could  be  reallocated  to  support 
the  program  in  order  to  achieve  a  combination  of  complementary  agency 
resources  (e.g.,  funds  for  planning,  consultation,  training,  core  services, 
service  programs,  etc.). 
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Figure  8.3.  —  Causal  Chain  Based  on  the  Interaction 
Structural  Characteristic  of  NCPP  and  a  Contextual  Factor 
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Our  conclusion  is  that  the  program  generally  was  marked  by  an 
absence  of  probiom  solving  as  we  have  defined  the  process  in  Chapter  2. 
Instead  of  problem  Solving  which  would  lead  to  integrative  solutions 
that  would  reasonably .satisfy  the  needs  and  preferences  of  all  parties, 
issues  tended  to  be  bargained  until  they  w?re  compromised,  often  in  a 
way  that  failed  to  satisfy  any  party.  Our  explanation  for  this  failure 
to  produce  integrative  solutions  can  be  framed  in  terms  of  the  way 
bargaining  and  identify  conflict  interfered  with  problem  solving. 

We  have  stressed  that  conflicting  philosophies  and  scarce  resources 
led  to  bargaining  over  goals,  policies  and  contributions.  The  main 
difficulty  is  that  these  major  issues  were  left  unresolved  so  long. 
Therefore,  they  tended  to  be  implicated  by  every  decision  that  came 
before  an  interagency  group;  many  of  the  decisions  otherwise  could  have 
involved  minor  options  for  implementation.  With  ambiguity  continuing 
about  the  relative  size  of  each  agency's  contribution,  a  representative 
could  prejudice  his  agency's  bargaining  position  by  certain  problem¬ 
solving  behaviors,  e.g.,  spontaneous  references  to  the  types  of  funds 
in  his  agency  that  might  be  tapped  for  the  program.  With  ambiguity 
continuing  about  the  priority  of  maximizing  citizen  participation 
versus  rationalization  of  the  delivery  system, there  was  a  strong 
incentive  for  agency  representatives  to  act  unilaterally  and  sometimes 
deceptively  in  the  interest  of  serving  one  goal  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other;  the  result  was  an  improvement  in  that  particular  agency's 
bargaining  position,  but  a  deterioration  of  trust  and  in  turn  problem 
solving. 

One  way  to  have  minimized  the  effect  of  the  bargaining  (which  was 
inevitable  in  some  amount)  on  problem  solving  would  have  been  to  have 
conducted  interagency  negotiations  at  the  highest  levels  to  reach  early 
agreement  on  program  goals,  roles  and  contributions.  Thus,  the  two 
processes  would  have  been  separated  by  time  and  place  with  the  relative 
shares  roughly  determined  u  advance  by  agency  heads  (with  or  without 
White  House  pressure) .  The  program  managers  would  have  been  better  able 
to  use  problem  solving  processes  to  define  program  guidelines  for  the 
field  and  to  put  together  the  various  types  of  required  funds.  Inci¬ 
dentally  this  point  ties  back  to  the  earlier  analysis;  early  high-level 
negotiation  would  have  diminished  the  demoralizing  chain  of  consequences 
we  identified  with  low  ] ead  authority  and  significant  value  conflict. 

Expressive  needs  as  well  as  more  instrumental  ones  were  at  stake  in 
this  program.  Several  dimensions  of  identity  typically  became  salient 
in  the  interagency  (and  also  intergovernmental)  transactions:  Leader¬ 
ship-subordinacy,  conceptual  competence,  constituency  orientation,  and 
Style.  . .  . 

Consider  the  leadership-subordinacy  issue.  Those  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  officials  who  played  important  roles  in  the  early  development  of 
the  concept  of  the  program  endeavored  to  continue  to  play  a  central  role 
in  the  substantive  discussions  of  the  procedures  and  guidelines  to  the 
field.  The  HUD  chairmen  were  eager  to  establish  their  centrality  in 
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general  and  their  leadership  role  in  particular.  Thus,  the  identity 
demands  of  the  BOB  and  HUD  officials  were  competitive.  And  even 
greater  rivalry  for  leadership  status  existed  between  0E0  and  HUD. 

For  their  part,  Labor  and  HEW  resented  and  resisted  any  definition 
of  the  situation  which  implied  their  subordinacy — and  both  the  formal 
lead  role  of  HUD  and  the  high  effective  power  of  0E0  tended  to  have 
such  an  implication. 

Interestingly  a  similar  leadership-f ollowship  identity  conflict 
complicated  intergovernmental  decision  making.  When  Dallas  officials 
and  Regional  officials  of  the  federal  government  were  negotiating  the 
city  s  participation  in  the  NCPP,  much  of  the  behavior  of  the  two 
groups  in  this  interaction  setting  was  attuned  to  their  respective 
identity  claims.  Each  preferred  to  see  itself  and  be  recognized  as 
having  taken  the  initiative.  The  city  was  very  sensitive  about  partic¬ 
ipating  in  federal  programs.  Federal  officials,  for  their  part,  were 
not  willing  to  be  seen  as  merely  reactive.  Each  tended  to  violate 
the  other's  preferred  identity. 

In  one  way  or  another  officials  of  all  of  the  agencies  were 
sometimes  treated  by  the  others  in  ways  that  tended  to  question  their 
conceptual  capabilities.  For  example,  HUD  was  seen  as  ill-equipped 
conceptually  in  both  delivery  systems  for  social  services  and  citizen 
participation. 

f 

Typically  officials  of  each  agency  wanted  to  preserve  and  reinforce 
the  agency  s  dominant  identification  with  a  particular  constituency  or 
^°up*  °E0  was  identified  with  the  poor  and  anti-establishment  groups, 

UD  with  city  hall,  Labor  with  state  level  g. roups,  such  as  the  State 
Employment  Service,  and  HEW  with  the  established  Education  and  Welfare 
offices  at  the  state  level.  Thus,  frequently  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Teams  would  make  a  competitive  effort  to  have  the  collective 
identity  of  the  team  reflect  his  preferred  identity. 

In  some  cases,  an  agency  official  would  prefer  to  change  his  own 
current  identity.  In  Boston  the  regional  team  representing  four  federal 
agencies  held  its  meetings  with  neighborhood  leaders  and  officials  of 
local  agencies  in  the  ghetto  neighborhood.  Discussions  with  local  leaders 
were  carriec  on  under  conditions  more  familiar  to  the  neighborhhod 
residents  and  0E0  than  to  the  other  federal  officials.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  evenings,  in  uncomfortable  surroundings,  and  were  loosely 
structured.  The  ghetto  meeting  proces  was  time-consuming  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  federal  officials.  It  is  true  that  the  unfamiliar  format 
t-dued  *°  deny  the  federal  executives  their  normal  identity,  a  situation 
which  the  Labor  and  HEW  officials  resented.  In  this  case,  the  HUD  chair- 
man  of  the  federal  team  preferred  to  establish  a  new  image  more  identified 
with  the  local  community.  Thus,  he  preferred  to  establish  and  reinforce 
a  new  identity  rather  than  to  reinforce  a  prior  identity.  His  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


I 
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Operating  style  was  another  dimension  along  which  the  preferred 
images  of  agency  representatives  caused  conflict.  0E0  officials 
typically  wanted  to  be  seen  as  purposive,  risk-taking,  and  innovative. 
Instead  of  confirming  OEO’s  preferred  identity,  other  agency  officials 
sometimes  regarded  them  as  irresponsible  and  unethical  (not  playing 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  bureaucratic  games). 

A  HUD  official  wanted  to  be  seen  as  careful,  responsible,  working 
for  social  improvement  over  the  long  haul  and  through  the  establish¬ 
ment;  instead,  the  other  members  of  the  FRT  treated  the  HUD  chairman 
as  an  "old  maid." 

The  above  are  only  illustrative  of  the  identity  conflicts  which 
complicated  interagency  bargaining  ar.d  interfered  with  problem  solving. 
The  substantive  decisions  not  only  suffered  in  quality,  but  were 
delayed  in  a  way  that  greatly  affected  the  program  adversely. 

There  was  abundant  need  for  the  full  range  of  third  party  inter¬ 
ventions  to  help  build  cooperative  interagency  groups,  to  directly 
influence  the  resolution  of  differences  among  participating  agencies, 
to  modify  elements  of  the  management  system,  such  as  personnel 
assignments,  to  facilitate  conflict  management  progess,  etc.  Two 
agencies  HUD  and  BOB— had  both  a  high  level  of  interest  in  effec¬ 
tive  management  of  the  interagency  conflict  and  attributes  that 
enabled  them  to  make  one  or  more  types  of  intervention.  Their 
interventions  will  be  systematically  reviewed  in  Part  III. 
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CHAPTER  9 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REGIONAL  COUNCILS  OF  FEDERAL  URBAN  AFFAIRS  AGENCIES 


Introduction 


This  chapter  treats  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Executive 
Management  (OEM)  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  promote  interagency 
collaboration  among  regional  directors  in  four  federal  departments  con¬ 
cerned  with  urban  matters,  namely,  HUD,  0E0,  HEW,  and  Labor.  With  OEM's 
initiative  and  assistance,  four  regional  councils  were  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  1968  on  a  trial  basis.  One  focal  activity  for 
this  study  was  a  conference  held  at  Airlie  House  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  July,  1968,  which  convened  the  directors  representing  the  four  agencies 
in  four  regions  for  the  purposes  of  introducing  the  Regional  Council 
concept  and  considering  its  merits. 

The  conference  was  chaired  by  OEM.  The  management  of  this 
conference  as  well  as  the  preliminary  and  follow-up  activities  repre¬ 
sented  an  experimental  effort  by  OEM  to  establish  for  itself  an  institu¬ 
tional  role  as  a  facilitator  in  the  federal  bureaucracy.  This  report 
will  attempt  to  document  and  assess  the  efficacy  of  OEM's  third-party 
efforts .1 


Development  of  an  OEM  Strategy 

Background  on  OEM 

The  OEM  had  been  in  existence  a  year  when  it  embarked  on  the 
Regional  Council  Project.  Early  in  1967  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  initiated  an  evalution  of  the  Bureau  and  had  enlisted 
tiie  counsel  of  a  group  which  included  knowledgeable  individuals  from 
outside  the  Bureau.  The  evaluation  had  been  prompted  by  a  recognition 
that  "major  social  legislation  of  the  past  two  years  has  yielded  many 
program,  funding  and  management  problems — in  particular,  (a)  growing 
interrelationships  between  federal  programs,  and  (b)  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  federal  field  operations . " 


■^The  chapter  is  based  on  field  observations  and  interviews  conducted  at 
various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  OEM  project  from  July  to  October 
1968.  I  am  grateful  to  Michael  Dean,  Research  Assistant  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  for  his  assistance  in  con¬ 
ducting  this  study. 

^"The  Work  of  the  Steering  Group  on  Evaluation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,"  (38),  p.  i  of  preface. 
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Among  other  recommendations,  the  group  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Office  of  Executive  Management  within  the  Bureau.  The  pro¬ 
posal,  which  was  essentially  implemented  as  recommended,  specified  five 
major  immediate  responsibilities: 

1.  Government  Organization.  This  activity  involves  analysis  and 
improvement  of  the  executive  branch  organizational  structure. 
Activities  to  be  indertaken  include:  development  of  concepts 
based  on  emerging  problems  and  actual  experience  in  meeting 
those  problems;  organization  planning;  analysis  of  organisation 
strategies;  establishing  new  departments;  maintaining  an  insti¬ 
tutional  memory;  and  providing  the  technical  capability  required 
to  handle  Presidential  reorganization  plans  and  legislation, 
Including  backup  testimony  on  the  technical  aspects  and  manage¬ 
ment  concepts  involved. 

2.  Systems  Design.  OEM  will  initially  emphasize  finding  solutions 
to  Great  Society  management  problems  and  will  have  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  concentrate  on  issues  of  PresJ  lential  importance.  It  will 
build — and  help  agencies  to  build — management  systems  to  enable 
effective  management  of  interagency  and  intergovernmental  pro¬ 
grams  for  example,  grant  simplification,  grant  consolidation, 
and  evaluation  and  realignment  of  f  ederal  field  organization  as 
promised  in  the  President's  Quality  of  Government  Message.  It 
will  review  the  development  of  new  Presidential  programs  from  a 
management  systems  standpoint. 

3-  Operational  Coordination.  Operational  coordination  will  involve 
ad  hoc.  problem  solving  and  the  exercise  of  Immediate  coordinating 
authority.  This  function  involves  doing  better  those  activities 
in  which  the  Bureau  now  participates  and  building  institutional 
continuity  into  these  functions  in  the  form  of  a  small  staff. 

The  Bureau's  role  is  to  deal  with  specific  problems  and  seek  to 
solve  them  in  short  ti-je  frames  within  the  present  system.  The 
activities  are  all  on  an  exception  basis,  and  include: 


-  Anticipating  problems; 

-  Coordination  of  related  federal  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  with  State  and  local  activity; 

-  Expediting  of  action  on  domestic  social  pro¬ 
grams  ; 

-  Communicating  and  defending  Presidential 
positions;  and 

-  Identification  of  coordination  problems  re¬ 
quiring  study  and  systems  changes  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  experience. 


/ 
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4.  Financial  Management  and  Accounting.  This  unit  will  develop 
accounting  standards  and  policies  needed  to  govern  executive 
branch  relationships  with  state  and  local  governments,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  contractors;  oversee  agency  efforts  to  develop  GAO- 
approved  accounting  systems;  and  represent  the  Bureau's  finan¬ 
cial  management  and  accounting  interests  with  GAO,  Treasury, 

CSC,  and  Congress. 

5 •  Special  Projects.  This  is  the  analysis  of  important  government¬ 
wide  management  problems — e.g.,  the  management  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  buildings,  compensation  systems  and  practices  of 
government  contractors . 3 

The  OEM  was  comprised  of  eight  professional  staff  members  in¬ 
cluding  the  directors  of  two  staff  groups  within  the  Office.  The  OEM 
staff  generally  conceived  of  themselves  as  internal  consultants  within 
the  federal  bureaucracy.  More  particularly,  their  client  community 
was  that  part  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  which  was  concerned  with  urban 
affairs.  Many  members  of  OEM  had  an  organizational  development  orienta¬ 
tion— they  perceived  their  work  as  providing  the  client  with  organiza¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  educational  experiences,  and  counsel  regarding  organi¬ 
zation  and  management.  More  generally,  however,  they  all  viewed  them¬ 
selves  as  catalysts  for  change  and  were  willing  to  draw  upon  a  wide 
range  of  approaches.  The  OEM  had  not  been  assigned  responsibility  for 
any  programs  or  routinized  services.  Establishing  the  OEM  had  created 
a  capability  for  which  there  was  a  perceived  need  but  no  effective  and 
articulated  demand  from  groups  within  the  relevant  interagency  community. 

Therefore  OEM  had  both  the  opportunity  and  the  burden  to  define  it3 
role  and  to  develop  its  projects.  One  of  OEM's  early  projects  was  to  conceive, 
contract,  and  monitor  two  outside  evaluation  studies  on  the  Neighborhood 
Centers  Pilot  Program — one  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Neighborhood  Center 
Programs.  These  studies  brought  a  few  members  of  the  OEM  staff  into  working 
contact  with  HUD,  0E0,  HEW  and  Labor  officials  in  Washington  and  in  the  field; 
however,  most  of  the  contact  with  these  agencies  was  made  by  members  of  the 
outside  organizations  contracted  to  conduct  the  studies.  OEM's  portfolio  of 
potential  projects  also  included  (a)  Civil  disorders— identifying  the  key 
inputs  of  federal  assistance  needed  in  dealing  with  civil  disorders;  (b) 
Washington,  D.C.  as  a  Laboratory  — playing  a  role  in  an  experimental  program 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  social  services  in  the  capital;  (c)  Model  Cities  — 
role  of  friend  in  court  to  HUD  in  pressuring  other  participating  agencies  to 
develop  procedures  for  directing  resources  to  the  Model  Cities  neighborhoods. 

The  Regional  Council  Project,  including  some  preliminary  work  with 
the  Atlanta  regional  directors,  epitomized  the  type  of  change  which  the  OEM 
staff  wanted  to  promote  and  the  type  of  institutional  role  which  they  wanted 
to  establish. 


3Ibid. 


Preliminary  Work  in  Atlanta 


Early  in  1968,  the  OEM  leadership  became  interested  in  focusing 
on  the  regional  level  in  promoting  integration  among  the  urban  agencies. 
Significantly,  only  at  the  regional  director  level  does  an  official  (below 
the  secretary)  have  general  responsibility  for  all  types  of  programs  within 
an  agenoy.  For  example,  in  the  Washington  organization  of  HEW,  there  are 
separate  assistant  secretaries  for  Health,  Education,  Welfare,,  etc.  These 
program-oriented  subdivisions  reappear  again  in  the  regional  organizations 
below  the  regional  director.  The  regional  director  positions  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  achieving  coordination  among  program  subdivisions  had  been  created 
only  recently  in  two  of  the  departments — HEW  and  Labor.  Therefore,  the 
nature  of  these  positions  might  be  less  bound  by  tradition.  Both  NCPP  and 
Model  Cities  had  placed  new  demands  on  the  regional  organizations  of  these 
four  agencies  and  had  signaled  the  need  for  more  decentralization  of  decision 
making  into  the  field  organizations. 

A  major  obstacle  to  coordination  at  the  regional  level  was  that 
the  regional  boundaries  of  HUD,  HEW,  0E0,  and  Labor  do  not  coincide.  However, 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Atlanta  all  four  agencies  have 
regional  headquarters.  So  even  though  there  existed  other  regions  with  serious 
urban  ills,  the  most  convenient  locations  for  collaborative  experiments  were 
in  the  regions  represented  by  these  four  cities.  Atlanta  was  chosen  for  the 
initial  attempts  to  work  with  the  regional  directors  from  the  four  departments. 

OEM  sought  support  for  the  Atlanta  experiment  from  the  Joint  Admin¬ 
istrative  Task  Force  (JATF)  composed  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Admin¬ 
istration  from  the  four  urban  agencies.  This  group,  which  deserves  to  be 
studied  itself,  had  been  created  by  a  Presidential  mandate  to  shorten  the 
lead  time  for  grant-in-aid  delivery  to  urban  areas.  JATF  members  had  worked 
well  together  and  had  developed  a  great  deal  of  camaraderie.  They  argued  to 
sponsor  similar  Initiatives  on  a  regional  level. 

OEM  approached  the  Atlanta  regional  directors  late  in  March,  1968, 
and  offered  to  provide  two  OEM  staff  members  who  would  work  under  supervision 
of  the  regional  directors,  first  to  investigate  the  problems  of  collaborating 
across  interagency  lines  in  Atlanta  and  then  to  develop  mechanisms  for  solv¬ 
ing  them.  The  Atlanta  directors  approved  and  two  OEM  staff  members  met  with 
them  on  April  4,  1968  to  present  the  concept  of  regional  councils. 

The  Atlanta  directors  were  sufficiently  interested  to  proceed.  The 
OEM  representatives  then  interviewed  50  senior  members  of  the  four  agencies  in 
Atlanta  concerning  the  problems  of  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  intra¬ 
agency  collaboration.  The  findings  were  summarized  and  presented  to  the  direc¬ 
tors.  The  OEM  staff  members  offered  to  help  evolve  appropriate  interagency 
mechanisms  whenever  the  regional  directors  were  ready  to  proceed.  The  OEM 
representatives  returned  to  Washington,  leaving  the  initiative  with  the 
Atlanta  officials. 

When  the  Atlanta  directors  didn't  pursue  OEM's  offer  to  help  facili¬ 
tate  cooperation,  BOB  people,  including  many  within  OEM,  began  saying  that  the 
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Atlanta  project  had  been  a  failure.  However,  OEM  leadership  concluded 
that  this  experience  helped  them  define  the  kind  of  "contract"  which  they 
should  make  with  other  regions.  The  experiment  increased  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  power  relationships  among  the  four  directors  in  Atlanta.  The 
regional  directors  for  HUD  and  HEW  were  both  very  strong  personalities. 

OEM  expected  that  conflicts  generated  within  an  Atlanta  regional  council 
would  center  around  the  relationship  of  these  two  men. 

Oakland  Task  Force  Report 

In  the  meantime  OEM  officials  were  considering  pursuing  another 
specific  lead  that  would  bear  on  the  regional  council  idea.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  draft  of  a  report  from  the  Oakland  Task  Force- -and  interagency 
group  (HUD,  Labor,  HEW,  0E0,  Small  Business  and  Economic  Development  Admin¬ 
istration)  which  had  investigated  organizational  and  procedural  factors  which 
limited  the  federal  establishment's  ability  to  help  solve  the  very  severe 
problems  of  Oakland.  The  Oakland  Task  Force  Report  (OTFR)  might  provide 
the  occasion  for  positive  action  in  which  OEM  could  play  a  facilitative  role. 
But  OEM  was  uncertain  about  how  to  try  to  utilize  the  Report.  Therefore,  in 
late  June  two  OEM  officials  went  to  San  Francisco  to  see  the  regional  official 
of  EDA  who  had  played  a  key,  role  in  the  development  of  the  report.  During 
this  visit,  the  OEM  group  confirmed  that  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
OTFR  were  congruent  with  their  own  ideas.  For  example,  both  the  OTFR  and 
OEM  were  arguing  for  greater  delegation  to  regions  and  an  information  sys¬ 
tem  that  enabled  mere  rational  planning. 

OEM  officials  found  varying  degrees  of  commitment  to  the  OTFR  among 
the  six  regional  administrators  on  the  Task  Force.  A  consultant  and  regional 
official  with  whom  they  met  had  played  dominant  roles  in  the  OTF  and  now  were 
trying  to  get  approval  of  the  final  draft  through  meeting  with  individual 
regional  administrators.  OEM  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  upon  the  key 
authors  to  set  up  a  day  long  meeting  with  regional  administrators  as  a  group. 
Then  OEM  offered  to  assist  the  Task  Force  leaders  to  translate  their  recom- 
mer nation  into  actionable  form.  OEM  knew  that  a  document  which  did  not  make 
specific  recommendations  could  be  ignored  by  Washington  and  end  up  in  someone's 
file.  The  Task  Force  authors  were  receptive  to  OEM's  interest  and  offer  of 
assistance . 

Crystallizing  OEM's  Approach 

After  the  OEM  directors  returned  from  San  Francisco,  they  met  with 
their  respective  staffs  for  three  days  in  early  July  to  decide  what  they  should 
try  to  accomplish  before  January  1969,  when  a  new  administration  would  assume 
power;  for  example,  should  they  devote  effort  to  preparing  transition  documents 
or  to  trying  new  organizational  devices?  They  also  assessed  the  prospects  for 
entry  into  the  situations  they  would  like  to  influence.  The  list  of  considered 
projects  included  working  with  the  OTFR. 

As  a  summary  of  this  strategy  session  and  its  conclusions,  part  of  a 
July  11  memo  written  by  two  key  OEM  officials,  is  reprinted  below: 
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We  began  by  agreeing  that  the  principal  negative  characteristics 
of  the  present  federal- state- local  delivery  systems  in  urban  areas 
were  a  dispersal  of  authorities  among  agencies,  a  fragmented  clutter 
of  categorical  grants  and  other  programs,  and  a  wide  range  of  pat¬ 
terns  of  federal- state-local  relations.  In  dealing  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  ,  the  accumulated  and  perhaps  too  conventional  wisdom  seems  to  be 
pressing  us  in  the  direction  of  a  world  of  greater  flexibility  for 
funding  at  the  local  level,  greater  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
for  cities  in  putting  together  responsive  packages  of  developmental 
programs,  and  finally  the  creation  of  better  mechansims  for  coordinat- 
ing,  integrating,  and  managing  federal  urban  programs.... 


In  the  short  run  our  strategy  ought  to  be  to  achieve  a  greater  inter¬ 
action  among  the  principal  federal  agencies  with  major  urban  develop¬ 
ment  resources  so  that  at  the  local  level  a  more  functional  integration 
°f  effort  is  achieved.  Based  on  experience  so  far,  it  appeared  to  us 
that  the  most  logical  and  available  point  of  entry  into  the  system 
would  be  at  the  regional  level.... 


Such  functional  coordination  mechanisms  at  the  regional  level  will  re¬ 
quire  some  sort  of  Washington  counterpart  to  deal  with  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  at  the  regional  level  and  to  grant  authorities  in  some 
orderly  fashion.  This  suggested  a  second  major  element  in  our  strategy, 
namely  the  structuring  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  or  alter¬ 
natively  perhaps  the  Under  Secretaries  Group,  so  that  a  limited  number 
of  Cabinet  level  or  Subcabinet  level,  program-oriented  generalists  can 
address  the  problems  of  interagency  coordination  at  the  regional  level. 

We  agreed  that  experience  with  assistant  secretaries  for  administration 
in  the  JATF  or  the  Washington  CUP  group  has  shown  that  this  representa¬ 
tion  is  Incapable  of  coping  with  the  substantive  program  issues  involving 
coordination. . . . 


The  third  major  element  in  this  strategy  would  be  the  projection  down¬ 
ward  from  the  regional  office  complex  to  the  city  level  of  some  kind 
of  city  action  teams  composed  of  generalist  representatives  from  each 
of  the  principal  agencies.... 


We  agreed  that  this  strategy  for  the  present  would  have  to  take  as  its 
goal  not  so  much  the  establishment  of  a  smooth  running  machine  to 
accomplish  interagency  programmatic  coordination,  but  rather  the  setting 
up  of  tensions  in  the  system  which  would  press  us  toward  an  in-depth 
reorganization,  the  detailed  organization  of  which  we  could  not  very 
well  define  at  this  point. 

In  sketching  this  strategy  for  change,  with  its  implications  for 
OEM,  the  above  report  also  noted, 
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Most  ot  us  had  a  i  retty  fair  notion  of  the  advantages  of  being 
associated  with  an  institution  as  prestigious  as  the  Bureau, 

«  PreoccuPation  with  budgetary  issues,  its  pre¬ 
position  in  favor  of  observation  and  evaluation  as  opposed 
5°  3"  intarventi°nism,  its  permissive  and  nonauthoritar- 

b les sings  °nS  °f  Starf  dlreCtions  were  regarded  as  not  unmixed 

of  rho  B  The  °Eu  directors  then  ^th  their  superior,  the  Deputy  Director 
he  Bureau,  who  stressed  another  consideration  of  the  OEM  in  selecting  its 

"ext  months.  He  urged  OEM  not  to  become  too  cWly 

that  OEMew„Wld  hPerSOnS  ^  P°litically  sensitive  positions  for  it  is  possible 
that  OEM  would  be  swept  out  with  the  change  in  administration;  rather  it  * 

is^ration  HP  c  ^Petence  and  be  available  for  the  new  admin- 

Jn  -  agrf  the  °TFR  W3S  3  80od  vehicle  i°r  OEM  to  get  involved 

in  important  organizational  issues.  8  involved 

mitted  ThPn^TV!!  Sl?8ie  Washin8ton  SrouP  t0  whom  the  OTFR  could  be  sub- 
?  “  dl  .^m11  Ffcderal  Executive  Board  (FEB)  had  sponsored  the  OTF  As 

Lll  f  °nf  Fed6ral  EX6CUtiVe  B°ard'  the  HUD  Snder  SecretarJ  apparently 

fibiHrv?  lnterest  in  the  0TFR-  Also  HUD  accepted  some  primary  Jespon- 

sibility  for  such  interagency  issues  because  of  its  lead  role  legitimated tv 
the  President  s  Convenor  Order  of  1966.  Therefore,  the  HUD  Under  Secretary 

interest6^  the  OTFR1"8  "T  ™  ^  °TFR  An°ther  official  with  an 

tnn ?  h!  ,  W3S  he  chairman  of  ^e  Civil  Service  Commission.  He 

sure  Jhat  the  C?  «  the  FEBs‘  But  authors  of  the  OIF 

sure  that  the  civil  service  agency  wouldn't  do  anything  with  their  report. 

with  th*  mid" July,  the  two  OEM  directors  and  Deputy  Director  of  BOB  met 

take  thl  °f  ,  6  CiVil  Service  Commission  about  whether  OEM  should 

one  OEM  «  f  regl°nal  consideration  of  the  report.  According  to 

one  OEM  spokesman,  "The  outcome  was  that  no  one  said  no."  The  following  wee! 

the  OakTLd^ask^o  ^  BUreaU/ttended  a  in  which  several  members  of 

tne  Oaklami  Task  Force  expected  to  make  a  presentation  to  the  senior  agency 

tarie^f S  included  the  unde*  secretaries  and  assistant  secre¬ 

taries  for  administration  of  the  four  principal  agencies,  a  representative  of 

£7^;  T  ™D  uireCt°r  °£  M°del  Cltl6S  Program.  *»  ^  macing  Sloped 

.  ..  ecretary  made  some  preliminary  remarks  and  the  OTF  made  a  brief  report 

rtat  the  ™  °£  °ne  PerS°"  “  thls  "he"  “  became  apparent 

that  the  HUD  Under  Secretary  wanted  to  congratulate  the  OTF  for  their  "scholar¬ 
ship  but  to  subsequently  evaluate  the  substance  of  the  report  with  an  in^e^ 
agency  group,  the  Deputy  Director  of  BOB  disagreed  sharply  saying,  "leA  not 
evaluate  the  recommendations  of  the  OTFR,  let's  implement  them."  None  of  the 

tary^inallv^h^l^  ^  COnfl±ct*  Sported] y,  the  HUD  Under  Secre- 

Director  of  BOB  ile?f6d,a  u  y°^have  a  Plan  for  getting  at  this?"  The  Deputy 
"S!n?  ^  °B^°n£drmed  that  0EM  could  come  UP  with  a  plan.  Someone  asked 
d  °m0rr°w‘  *he  B0B  reP1y  was  "yes."  The  fact  was  that  OEM  had  already 

developed  a  plan,  which  they  could  now  touch  up  and  submit.  7 
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Under  Secretaries'  Approval  to  Proceed  >* 

The  Under  secretaries  group,  chaired  by  the  HUD  Under  Secretary, 
net  on  July  24  to  consider  the  OEM  proposal  contained  in  a  document  entitled, 
"Structure  for  Implementation  of  the  OTFR."  OEM  requested  approval  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  councils  in  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  which  would  be  encouraged  to  address  a  range  of  the  region-wide, 
programmatic  problems  already  identified  by  the  OTF,  the  JATF,  and  others. 

The  document  also  requested  that  the  following  Washington-field  structure 
be  recognized  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  regional  councils  (aluo  see 
Figure  9.1): 

Under  Secretaries  Group 

Key  to  the  rapid  settling  of  policy  problems  is  easy  access  of  the 
field  and  Washington  staff  level  participation  in  this  effort  to 
the  generalist  policy  level  of  the  principal  departments  and  agencies 
involved.  This  will  require  the  convening  from  time  to  time  of  the 
under  secretaries  group,  which  will  be  chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  HUD. 

JATF 


The  first  problems  which  must  be  addressed  are  essentially  management 
in  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  administrative 
assistant  secretaries  should  act  in  concert  as  the  more  frequent 
Washington  level  interagency  review  mechanism  for  settling  issues 
which  emerge  from  staff  level  consultation  with  the  incipient  regional 
councils.  The  already  existing  JATF  is  perfectly  suited  to  perform 
this  function  and  would  refer  to  the  under  secretaries  policy  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  problems  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  JATF. 

Secretariat 


The  Office  of  Executive  Management  (OEM)  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  net  as  a  secretariat  to  both  the  under  secretaries  and  the  JATF 
as  well  as  the  channel  for  communication  between  the  regional  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  Washington  agencies  acting  in  concert.  In  addition,  OEM 
would  work  closely  with  the  regional  directors,  closely  involved  with 
the  staffs  of  the  administrative  assistant  secretaries,  to  work  out  the 
implementation  of  the  field  structure, / the  Washington  participation 
pattern,  and  the  programmatic  and  management  problems  which  should  be 
addressed. 


More  definitive  action  by  the  under  secretaries'  group  approving 
the  four  councils  and  the  recommended  structure  did  not  come  until  later- 
after  the  Airlie  House  Conference.  However,  July  24  meeting  did  result  in 
a  decision  to  further  consider  the  idea  of  regional  councils  and  an  under¬ 
standing  about  the  next  steps:  (1)  each  under  secretary  would  advise  his 
four  directors  about  the  outcome  of  the  July  24  meeting  regarding  the  idea 
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Figure  9^,  1 

The  Temporary  Washington-f ield  Structure  Proposed  b>  OEM 
to  Establish  the  Regional  Councils 
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of  regional  councils;  (2)  a  two-day  conference  of  all  regional  directors 
from  the  four  cities  would  be  held  to  consider  establishing  regional  coun¬ 
cils;  OEM  would  organize  the  conference. 

OEM  developed  specific  plans  for  the  conference  and  sent  them  to 
the  HUD  Under  Secretary  for  approval.  Then  in  a  phone  conversation  with 
him,  a  Budget  Bureau  official  obtained  what  he  thought  was  approval  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Later  it  became  clear  that  BOB  didn't  have  HUD's  approval. 

However  by  this  time  OEM  had  invited  16  regional  administrators. 

As  it  happened,  a  new  housing  act  had  just  been  signed  and  HUD  had  planned 
to  bring  in  their  own  regional  directors  for  the  same  two  days  which  OEM 
had  designated  on  the  conference  invitations.  The  invitations  were  not 
withdrawn  by  BOB,  rather  the  matter  was  allowed  to  continue  ambiguously. 

Then  the  HUD  meeting  of  regional  directors  was  cancelled.  When 
HUD  still  did  not  give  the  okay  on  OEM's  conference,  OEM  officials  inferred 
that  there  was  additional  resistance  by  HUD.  HUD  management  was  consider¬ 
ing  a  reorganization  that  would  require  convening  the  same  regional  directors 
in  the  Fall.  HUD  officials  were  concerned  that  their  regional  officials 
would  be  overloaded. 

OEM  met  with  the  HUD's  director  of  Model  Cities.  The  latter 
gave  a  variety  of  arguments  against  OEM's  proposed  meeting  of  regional 
directors  in  August.  After  the  OEM  officials  probed  for  the  more  compelling 
considerations  involved,  the  HUD  official  said  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  who  saw  BOB  as  making  a  bid  to  take  over  interagency  programs  in  a 
way  suggested  by  an  earlier  high  level  task  force  report. 

Then  the  directors  of  OEM  decided  to  get  their  boss  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  HUD  together.  Meanwhile  the  conference  invitations  were 
still  out,  as  HUD  and  BOB  were  playing  a  waiting  game.  A  week  before  the 
conference  a  group  of  top  level  HUD  and  BOB  officials  met.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Deputy  Director  of  BOB  led  off,  "'We  think  this  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  If  we  wait  until  November,  we  won't  get  it  done.  However,  we  will 
not  do  it  without  HUD's  enthusiastic  cooperation.  It's  up  to  you,,"  Finally, 
HUD  agreed  to  proceed  as  planned. 

Then  the  OEM  directors  talked  individually  to  all  under  secretaries, 
all  agency  representatives  on  the  Model  Cities  working  group  and  all  JATF  mem¬ 
bers.  These  meetings  were  designed  to  enlist  as  much  support  and  to  allay  as 
much  fear  as  possible  relative  to  OEM's  conference  and  the  role  it  was  assum¬ 
ing. 


Against  this  background,  OEM  was  pleasantly  surprised  that  the 
Under  Secretary  of  HUD  spoke  as  positively  as  he  did  on  the  first  night  of 
the  conference;  and  that  there  was  generous  participation  by  under  secretar¬ 
ies  in  the  conference. 
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The  Airlie  House  Conference 


All  but  one  of  the  sixteen  regional  directors  from  the  four 
regions  involved  attended  the  mid-August  Airlie  House  Conference.  The 
San  Francisco  group  was  missing  the  Labor  official,  but  did  include  addi¬ 
tional  regional  representation  from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  and  Economic  Development  Administration  ,i(EDA)  because  of  their  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  Oakland  Task  Force.  The  two  OEM  directors  served  as 
co-chairmen.  They  viewed  the  two-dav  conference  as  potentially  important 
not  only  in  determining  whether  the  regional  council  idea  would  get  off  the 
ground,  but  also  in  influencing  how  OEM  would  be  regarded.  Therefore,  the 
account  of  this  conference  will  focus  on  the  activities  of  OEM  as  a  third 
party  trying  to  promote  (a)  a  positive  dynamic  among  directors  of  the  same 
region  in  general,  (b)  the  regional  council  concept  in  particular,  and  (c) 
its  own  involvement  and  facilitative  role. 

The  schedule  of  the  activities  which  occurred  during  the  two-day 
conference  is  presented  here  to  give  the  reader  a  quick  overview: 

Tuesday  Evening,: 

Talk  by  Under  Secretaries  of  HUD  and  HEW 

Wednesday  Morning: 

Regional  council  model  -  OEM 

San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Task  Force  report 
Atlanta  -  Experience  with  the  Atlanta  Project 
Chicago  -  Report  on  interagency  coordination 
New  York  -  Report  on  interagency  coordination 

Wednesday  Afternoon: 

Caucuses  by  agencies  -  impact  of  regional  councils  on 
agency  field  structures 

Panel  discussion  with  The  Washington  Interagency  Committee 
for  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

Wednesday  Evening: 

Plenary  -  Dialogue  with  under  secretaries,  agency  consensus  report 

Thursday  Morning  and  Afternoon: 

Plenary  -  Review  of  progress  and  objectives 

Regional  causes  -  Construction  of  action  plans  for  each 
regional  council 

Plenary  -  Review  action  plans  and  prepare  recommendations  to 
under  secretaries,  etc. 


i 
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Opening  Session  Tuesday  Evening 

At  the  opening  session  there  vas  an  impressive  representation  of 
under  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  for  administration.  One  OEM 
director  started  the  conference  by  identifying  OEM  and  its  purpose.  His 
remarks  included  the  following: 

We  represent  the  Office  of  Executive  Management.  We  try  to  work 
with  you  to  improve  the  management  of  the  Great  Society. . .Although 
we  are  on  speaking  terms  with  the  money  side  of  BOB,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  testimony  in  confidence. . .We  in  CKM  see  the  need  to 
relate  people  at  regional  level  more.  Whereas  there  ha®  been  inter-  *- 
agency  relation  at  the  Washington  level,  there  is  too  little  at  a 
regional  administrative  level. 

In  keynoting  the  conference,  the  Under  Secretary  of  hUD  explained  the  history 
of  problems  of  interagency  collaboration  among  the  Great  Society  agencies  and 
identified  lessons  learned  from  the  Oakland  Task  Force,  the  JATF,  Model  Cities, 
NCPP,  FEBs ,  etc.  He  reported  that  the  under  secretaries  had  agreed  to  meet 
and  deal  with  divergent  philosophies,  different  regional  boundaries,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  administrative  practices.  The  regional  directors  were  invited  to  decide 
how  far  the  Oakland  experiences  can  be  generalized,  to  identify  the  philo¬ 
sophical  differences  among  agencies  as  agenda  for  the  under  secretaries,  and 
to  point  out  areas  of  "headquarters  malfunction."  Finally,  he  challenged 
the  conferees  by  noting  that  the  upcoming  presidential  campaign  would  debate 
alternatives  to  federalism,  a  debate  that  would  reflect  gnawing  impatience 
with  current  institutions.  He  concluded  that  their  institutions  must  change  I 
The  Under  Secretary  of  HEW  also  addressed  the  conference,  supporting  the  pre¬ 
vious  speaker ' s  remarks . 

Following  these  formal  remarks,  the  session  was  more  or  less  thrown 
open  to  the  group.  Interestingly,  the  co-chairmen  repeatedly  primed  the  group 
for  discussion  but  then  didn't  allow  it  to  occur.  It  was  as  if  they  were  so 
afraid  they  wouldn't  get  the  lively  interchange  they  wanted,  that  they  felt 
that  one  of  them  personally  had  to  respond  to  each  participant;  for  example, 
one  of  them  reassured  the  HEW  Atlanta  director  that  his  critical  remarks  were 
consistent,  with  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  rather  than  allowing  another 
to  pick  up  on  the  point.  A  procedural  announcement  served  to  end  the  even¬ 
ing's  discussion  while  there  was  still  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
individual  participants  in  making  a  new  point  or  rebutting  one  that  had 
already  been  made.  The  session  broke  up  and  participants  engaged  in  coversa- 
tion  around  the  bar. 

One  co-chairman  conferred  with  three  consultants  about  the  session 
planned  for  the  following  day  in  which  they  were  to  report  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  experiences  with  interagency  collaboration.  The  consultants  included 
one  associated  with  the  OTFR,  one  who  had  previously  consulted  with  two  of 
the  urban  agencies  and  the  author  of  this  volume  because  of  his  role  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  NCPP.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  more  important  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  have  discussion  time  than  to  provide  more  input  from  outside  the 
participant  group. 


i 
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Wednesday  Morning  Session 

One  OEM  official  presented  a  framework  for  viewing  the  concerns 
of  the  conferees.  He  distinguished  among  interagency  mechanisms  at  the 
Washington,  Regional  and  local-state-city  levels.  He  also  dirtinguished 
among  the  activities  of  program  planning,  program  execution  and  program 
evaluation,  suggesting  that  the  concepts  give  the  group  a  common  way  of 
talking.  Putting  the  two  sets  of  distinctions  into  a  matrix,  he  suggested 
that  each  cell  represented  a  possible  focus  for  the  conference's  agenda  over 
the  next  two  days.  His  remarks  helped  to  summarize  the  current  situation, 
thereby  placing  the  group's  task  in  persp  '.five.  It  also  provided  a  cogni¬ 
tive  map  for  working  on  the  substance  of  the  participants'  interdependence. 

He  went  on  to  elaborate  many  barriers  to  greater  collaboration, 
listing  them  under  the  heading  of  "Minus  Factors."  The  list  consisted  of: 
limitations  of  time;  lack  of  authority  at  the  regional  level;  inadequate 
staff;  an  absence  of  agreed-upon  objectives;  inconsistent  organizational 
patterns  (different  geographic  boundaries,  headquarter  locations,  and 
degrees  of  authority  vested  in  regional  offices);  different  constituencies; 
risk  resulting  from  lack  of  organizational  rewards  for  collaboration  and 
multiple  signals  from  agency  superiors.  The  manner  in  which  he  portrayed 
these  barriers  indicated  that  he  took  them  seriously.  In  addition  to  directly 
sharpening  issues  for  the  principals  to  these  interagency  relationships,  his 
comments  contained  two  other  messages:  first,  he  was  establishing  that  OEM 
was  knowledgeable,  not  naive  regarding  the  constraints  within  which  the  prin¬ 
cipals  had  to  function;  second,  he  was  suggt^ting  to  the  principals  that 
perhaps  they  didn't  need  to  go  through  a  process  of  ventilation  about  those 
factors  that  keep  them  apart. 

He  next  turned  to  the  "Plus  Factors,"  showing  a  nearly  blank  page 
of  newsprint  and  remarking,  "I  haven't  heard  ac'  much  on  this  side,  maybe  we 
can  get  more  on  this  today  and  tomorrow.  I  ha\  »  heard  just  one  plus  factor 
for  collaboration,  namely  that  you  can't  really  do  the  job  alone."  Against 
the  backdrop  of  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  minus  factors,  this 
abbreviated  but  pregnant  reference  to  plus  factors  appeared  to  be  a  third- 
party  attempt  to  induce  the  principals  to  enter  into  integrative  work  as 
early  as  possible. 

His  treatment  of  his  next  topic  illustrates  an  interesting  aspect 
of  the  structure  of  this  situation.  He  posed,  "What  is  the  task?"  and  then 
said,  "We  want  to  test  regional  councils.  If  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  you, 
this  is  the  time  to  say  so,  because  otherwise  you'll  be..."  Regardless  of 
how  he  finished  this  sentence,  the  implication  was  that  if  the  regional  groups 
didn't  take  some  initiative  in  their  own  way,  a  structure  would  be  imposed 
upon  them.  This  intervention  not  only  stated  an  agenda  in  action  terms,  but 
also  created  a  new  cost  to  inaction,  namely  another  instance  of  solutions 
devised  in  Washington  being  imposed  upon  the  field.  Given  a  conference  of 
limited  duration  the  OEM  third  party  was  providing  a  sort  of  deadline,  for 
the  four  directors  of  a  region  to  organize  themselves. 
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As  if  to  underscore  the  above  point,  the  OEM  official  then  said 
"What  do  you  as  embryo  regional  councils  want  to  go  to  work  on?  For  example, 
is  there  interest  in  the  recommendations  of  the  OTP-,-. namely  creating  a  data 
system  and  rationalization  of  the  field  organization?"  Thus,  the  third  party 
not  only  asserted  a  common  identity  for  the  principals  but  he  did  it  in  a  way 
that  alluded  to  de  facto  regional  councils  almost  as  a  fait  accompli. 

/ 

Having  delivered  the  mild  threat  of  a  uhilaterally  imposed  regional 
structure  on  the  field,  he  offered  some  positive  incentive.  He  spelled  out  how 
OEM  could  help  regional  directors  who  wanted  to  increase  their  collaboration 
with  each  other,  by  contributing  staff,  by  serving  as  their  lobby  in  Was'.ington, 
by  playing  an  intermediary  role  wherever  appropriate. 

The  OEM  official  tried  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  current 
opportunity  and,  therefore,  the  principals'  perceptions  of  the  probability  of 
being  successful  in  developing  more  initiative  in  the  field  by  reassuring 
them  that  the  under  secretaries  were  now  more  prepared  than  in  che  past  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  to  help.  Then  as  if  to  repeat  the  warning  that  "this  offer  is  good  for 
a  limited  time  only,"  he  added  that  "the  under  secretaries  are  going  to  be  on 
our  backs"  for  evidence  of  progress.  The  meeting  recessed  briefly  for  coffee. 

We  have  viewed  his  talk  for  its  tactical  elements,  of  which  there 
were  many,  including  some  rather  subtle  ones.  How  effective  were  they?  We 
will  return  to  many  of  these  tactical  interventions  as  subsequent  events  have 
a  bearing  on  them.  However,  in  general  terms  the  author  believes  that  many  of 
them  did  not  realize  their  potential  impact  for  two  reasons,  both  of  a  timing 
character.  First,  these  types  of  “hird-party  interventions  probably  have  rela¬ 
tively  little  impact  unless  the  principals  have  been  engaged  in  some  dialogue 
with  each  other  and  with  the  third  party.  Second,  a  large  number  of  distinct 
and  different  interventions  tend  to  be  less  effective  when  delivered  as  a  pack¬ 
age  rather  than  inserted  individually  into  a  stream  of  interchanges  between  the 
principals.  Here  we  are  referring  to  those  interventions  which  described  the 
current  field  of  forces  impinging  upon  the  regional  directors.  It  would  have 
provided  a  more  nearly  optimum  amount  of  stimulation  if  the  speaker  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  his  bid  for  integrative  work  in  specifying  the  pluses  of  collabora¬ 
tion.  Also,  while  it  was  important  to  establish  OEM's  relevant  expertise  as 
early  as  possible,  it  was  probably  less  necessary  to  indicate  its  potential 
power  over  the  fate  of  the  participants  at  this  point. 

Following  coffee,  the  regional  groups  met  separately  to  decide  what 
they  would  report  to  the  total  conference  regarding  the  current  status  of 
interagency  collaboration  in  their  respective  regions. 

When  the  conference  reconvened  in  plenary  session,  the  San  Francisco 
group  was  asked  to  lead  off.  A  spokesman  related  the  history  behind  the  OTF; 
for  example,  he  told  how  the  mayor  of  Oakland  helped  them  realize  the  way  in 
which  their  fractionated,  diffuse  and  complex  structure  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  broad  planning  that  involved  federal  money.  The  OEO-San  Francisco 
representative  described  the  difficulty  of  the  negotiations  among  agencies. 

He  referred  to  pricking  the  conscience  of  other  agencies.  He  posed  and 
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reZZe/Zs"1  ’““ZZw  "??  "*  t0  ha''e  “  integrated  federal 

response.  _es!  Should  it  be  flexible?  Yes!  But  can  we  develon  a 

structure  in  two  days?  No!  Therefore,  I  hope  that  before  we  develop  a 

new  structure,  we  will  negotiate  our  various  roles  and  missions."  The 

EDA  teprasentative  from  the  San  Francisco  region  spoke  confirming  the  rele 

Znt  i°„f  Blnus 

J?*  structure  and  process  of  putting  the  task  force  together 
involved  surmounting  all  of  these  problems.  Other  agencies 
did  not  share  our  [Ha's]  enthusiasm  for  coordination.  We  had 
10.,  of  our  national  resources  in  Oakland.  Regarding  time  some 
agencies  could  attend  meetings,  others  couldn't.  The  differ- 

RelSina163  "T  8etting  different  si8"als  from  their  superiors, 
garding  rewards,  we  had  no  assurance  that  we  could  get  the 

attention  required  to  take  actions  beyond  the  study.  Regarding 

staff,  some  agencies  had  staff,  but  others  didn't  have  it  and 

fien^ampleu  T/°Uld  haVe  t0  ne8°tiate  with  constituent 
agencies.  We  had  to  buy  outside  staff.  But  regional  directors 

pliedZelr  Ltaf  “lth  8°°d  "embers-  a-8-  .  two  agenda 

'in  rf  i  u!'  t”“  ?”  •  But  they  canV  <>°  this  for 

t-n  L  ±ty‘  ACan  C  stress  enough  how  important  staff  is 

helphhereffCrt  ^  ^  Si8nificant  ic  is  that  OEM  can  give  us 

The  linkages  between  Washington  and  our  region  were  also  relevant 

liSttnel  PL  r  ^  had‘  We  dldn,t  kn°W  who  in  Washington  would 
listen  to  the  OTF  report.  We  were  lucky  to  get  OEM  to  take  an 

masters^  th±3***We  have  had  lots  of  masters.  We  had  too  many 


flnH  n  *  the  consuitant  to  the  OTF  described  the  process  of  the  studv 

“I1  ®  the  recommendations  of  the  OTFR.  Immediately,  the  HEW  director 

from  San  Francisco  dissented  from  several  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report 

vened  and  said  thatth^*  ?iS  P°int’  the  presidin8  0EM  official  inter¬ 
vened  and  said  that  the  conflict  re  Oakland  as  a  site  is  esoteric  as  far  ao 

woild^ave  been°an  i?®Jnce5ned"  This  intervention  headed  off  what  probably 

FZcisZbZd  regZs  ar8UBent  a"°n8  re8l°nal  the  S“ 

The  San  Francisco  group  had  gone  on  at  considerable  length  pre- 

rtat  the^akland  ?°V ^lately  relevant  to  the  task  at  hand.  It  was  clear 
at  the  Oakland  Task  Force  members  were  primed  on  their  own  agenda  and  rm.lH 

Zio7rLdlrei\tly  V  reque8t  f0r  a  »”  currZ  Zteragency CoHabo- 

jected  that  lnZs^’t  D  any  006  behavioral  science  consultant  inter- 

jected  that  in  his  opinion  much  of  the  San  Francisco  group's  presentation  had 

vilely  ^SPOnSlVe  t0  ^  agenda-  A  discussi°"  followed  regarding  the  reTe- 
L  >\lePOrt-  ThlS  bri6f  discu3si°"  of  an  unstaged  vSety  showed 
afeid  hatfthere  was  considerable  energy  available  for  engagement  if  the 
agenda  and  format  would  allow  for  it.  68  e 
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—  *■»  f  ~ir  ss.  Tsa™ma? 

rr^sfs^*;^  r:  r?iE  £r!r“  -r 

Interagency  collaboration;  that  there  was  a  lack  f/  °  indicated  for 

of  their  respective  world^  were  held  in  colon  r6neSa  °f  What  PartS 

at  Atlanta  initiated^ Aft  16Cent  exercise  in  collaborative  behavior 
described  JS2f£  Xin^he  IT*]  *  “*  “  “  *“ 

rj  .s  ti sls  e\  r°  Lfi  -  ~ r 

ir  ^  s  r 

didn't  get  together.  •  .Now,  getting  off  th.tToS^"^^1^!"3'0” 

7elonat1o°hr6a,,l2atl0;;  Flrst- 

Second,  we  must  hove  unities  of  i  e  ?ron°”e  dlreCtl°n' 

h™tltod?it>"C"’t  leaVe  the  °therS  dangling  I  Our  major"^^^ 

ing  he  "aa^ot^'trbny^rreg^nfL^eil?'1  “  m°re  "eSa“-  ”»«•  say- 
Unless  there  is  a  decision  about  oblect-lveQ  t-h  r 

set^lnf:^  5=  " 

^“t^n.^n^fr-rto^r^r1  d"0”™--; 

•••If  there  he’d 'not  been  a  barrlera' 

not  be  here.  If  there  -Is  ™t  a  u.,  ficient  clout,  we  would 

that  says  do  it,  it  won't  happen!"  ?  °UtSlde  our  re8ional  groups 

asked  whether  thereof  disablement  i]ntarJaJted  to  sharpen  the  issue.  He 
Before  anyone  else  could  respond,  he  took  a  Je'i^ea  ds  the  Primary  question, 
with  the  OEO-Atlanta  repres  ntative  The  hpu°q  himself  in  disagreement 
disagreed  with  the  OEO-Atlanta  official h  Frandsco  director  also 

also  seemed  to  disagree  in  effect  h  '  +  ^  °^0-New  York  representative 
directives  from  healqultel  thlwel  ^  ^  ls  t0  have  *»er 
to  our  regional  problems."  *  30  g6  to8ether  and  be  responsive 

a  structure  to  ensure^ialoguelefle^hej617  regi0nal  officials  should  create 
have  in  common.  The  debate  was  ended  by  lelhafrirsSd;  °bJectlve8  theY 
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What  forces  bring  agencies  together,  apart  from  BOB  clout?  I 
assume  you  have  personal  commitments  to  make  the  city  a  better 
place  to  live.  If  that  is  not  a  correct  assumption,  let’s  hear 
from  you. . .but  later.  (laughter)  We  should  move  on  to  hear 

from  Chicago. 


The  0E0  representative  reported  for  the  Chicago  region.  He  related 
S°r^neu±fiC  interaBency  experiences,  noting  (a)  that  planning  funds  of  HUD 
and  0E0  had  been  allocated  by  some  joint  decision  processes;  (b)  that  0E0  was 
tryiig  to  use  HEW  and  HUD  staff  as  members  of  evaluation  teams;  (c)  that  0E0 
had  delegated  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  HEW  to  be  OEO’s 
representative  at  the  local  level,  thereby  ensuring  program  coordination, 
he  reported  that  0E0  and  HEW  funded  a  work  program  on  a  proposal  just  a  page 
and  half  long,  noting  that  this  represented  "a  risk  we  were  willing  to  assume, 
He  said,  In  0E0  our  flexibility  has  enabled  us  to  better  link  with  other 
agencies.  We  have  taken  some  risks  by  determining  our  goals  at.  the  regional 
level  and  then  negotiating  with  other  agencies  at  this  level." 

At  this  point  the  OEO~san  Francisco  representative  asked  the 
Chicago  group  for  particulars  on  joint  funding.  The  HEW  and  0E0  Chicagoans 
joined  in  the  response,  both  showing  their  pride  in  this  venture.  The  0E0“ 
Chicago  representative  continued, 


We  are  working  on  the  same  wave  length  in  many  cities:  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  East  St.  Louis,  etc.  During  the  Detroit  riots  HEW 
and  0E0  pulled  together  to  attack  the  problems.  Our  problem  has 
been  to  get  Washington  and  local  level  people  to  do  what  we  agree 

at  regional  level...  We  asked  HEW  to  act  as  convenor  for  health 
problems. 


He  concluded  his  report  by  confirming  that  "It  would  help  us  to  have 
staff  assistance,  consultant  time,  and  to  have  some  form.l  structure  or  author- 
i  ’j  Mhe  Chairman>  ln  an  attempt  to  derive  implications  for  other  regions, 
asked,  Looking  back,  what  pulled  you  guys  together?  You  have  somehow  managed 
to  crystallize  some  cooperative  pattern."  The  HEW- Chicago  representative  said, 
mm  ±S  3  Personal  thing .  I  know  in  my  own  office,  when  you  get  a  request  from 
HUD,  you  do  it,  even  at  expense  of  some  of  your  own  work."  The  HUD  director 
added,  There  are  interchanges  among  our  staffs.  We  learn  that  we  can  help 
each  other.  Labor,  however,  represented  a  special  problem,  which  the  Labors 
Chicago  director  described:  "We  are  so  preoccupied  with  serious  internal 
departmental  problems  and  several  new  high  priority  programs.  This  prevents 
me  from  becoming  more  involved  in  the  regional  consortium."  He  also  stressed 
the  need  for  a  statutory  requirement  for  collaboration  and  for  "someone  to 
crack  the  whip.  '  He  said  pointedly,  "You  can’t  depend  upon  personal  relations." 


The  OEO-Atlanta  official  again  expressed  his 
the  regional  council  idea: 


skepticism  about 


Maybe  I  am  just  by  nature  an  anti-organization  man;  however,  I 
believe  this  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Chicago  experience.  The 
Chicago  people  were  innovative  not  imitative.  Maybe  our  objec¬ 
tive  should  be  to  engage  in  program  collaboration  over  the  next 
four  years,  and  not  to  specify  a  structure  now. 


/ 


The  chair  turned  to  the  New  York  representatives,  and  asked  for 
their  report.  Labor-NY  representative  reported: 

We  do  some  things  with  0E0,  less  with  HUD,  and  almost  none  with  HEW, 
and  not  because  of  personal  factors.  We  would  support  the  idea  of 
a  regular  council  ordained  from  above.  The  0E0  programs  require 
collaboration.  The  NCPP  and  Model  Cities  programs  havs  driven  us 
into  the  clutches  if  not  the  arms  of  HUD  (laughter) .. .Also  I  don't 
even  know  the  magnitude  of  the  federal  money  which  goes  into  NYC. 

Our  major  problems  in  being  effective  would  require  help  from  BOB. 

We  need  more  decentralization.  Clearly  we  need  more  staff. 

After  the  HEW  director  reiterated  some  of  the  aboT,e  points,  the 
0E0  director  said: 


We  have  not ^ ever  met;  we  need  to.  I'd  like  to  see  a  spontaneous 
process.  I'm  fearful  of  organization  structure,  guidelines;  these 
always  turn  out  to  be  constricting  rather  than  enabling.  We  in 
0E0  are  afraid  of  structure.  The  real  need  is  to  think  of  innova¬ 
tive  ways  to  reinforce  each  others'  efforts. 

,,  T^ie  0E0-San  Francisco  official  picked  up  on  the  theme;  saying, 

I  think  we  can  learn  something  from  Chicago  and  perhaps  vice  versa. 

Our  efforts  should  be  pointed  to  in  operating  program  like  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Chicago  people.  While  we  in  San  Francisco  have  been 
pointed  toward  a  study  or  structure,  they  have  been  cutting  interagency 
collaboration  to  work." 

At  this  Point,  the  OEM  official  presiding  felt  it  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  many  expressions  of  sentiment  against  a  structure,  senti¬ 
ments  that  seemed  aimed  at  OEM.  "I  can't  say  that  there  won't  be  struc¬ 
ture  imposed,  but  this  is  not  our  bag  in  OEM." 

The  meeting  broke  for  lunch  shortly.  Let  us  review  the  effect 
of  J*6  pattern  of  the  “orning's  work  after  coffee.  Regional  groups  were 
asked  to  prepare  some  comments  that  might  capture  their  experience  in  a 
way  that  could  be  understood  by  others.  The  San  Francisco  group  had 
revealed  its  internal  divisions.  The  Chicago  group  had  expressed  pride 
and  commitment.  The  Atlanta  group  was  conscious  it  had  received  the 
most  outside  help,  but  had  made  little  progress.  New  York  reflected 
their  absence  of  any  history  of  work  as  regional  directors  and  seemed 
resolved  to  do  something  about  it,  reflecting  the  most  dependence  upon 
structure  and  BOB  initiative.  The  sharing  of  diverse  regional  experiences 
tended  to  strengthen  regional  identification  and  promote  friendly  competi¬ 
tion  among  regions,  there  were,  as  well,  expressions  of  envy  or  congratula¬ 
tions  among  regional  groups . 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 


The  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  regional  meetings 
to  allow  groups  to  react  to  what  they  had  learned.  Each  was  attended  by 
an  OEM  staff  member.  The  author  learned  little  of  what  occurred  in  these 
meetings,  except  that  the  Atlanta  group  was  somewhat  demoralized. 
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— .  ^~i  *•  — -  «*** 

secretaries,  who  were  to  attend  the^onSence  that  eveS^!  re8PeCtl''<i 

Washing  tonkin  teragency^committe^responsible^or6  the  ^odel^Ci  ties  °P  ^fcve^ 

no'aK™Jttto  coSr“pdthe^8a„JrtaL^etd“1‘>n  “'°n8  «“*«». "SS^de 

concerns  and  point  of  view  The  k  '  sa8reen>snts,  each  articulating  his 
on  an  issue  which  thev  were  eolnl  t°  !°i!  edged  that  they  had  reached  an  impasse 

narly,  the  ,nesti“^  C^thcrt,' “  £  “^Tth^"^ 

and  how  much  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  y  government 

of  the  Mode^Citie^comM^3  °f  th^  ?eetln8  are  noteworthy.  The  HEW  member 
/ir-l.LT  tu  I  u  comnilttee  seemed  intent  upon  reassuring  his  regional 
^*^®ctors  he  was  working  for  thplr*  ® 

authority  and  regional  staff8  Tn  anmB Vf T “  ’  e,8*»  ±ncreas±ng  regional 

r:™r;Sc^ 

^ss^SSS^SSS^I?  — ~  2= 

gested  that  he  personallySdidn’  t  ^‘ho^BOB  coulfb  B°B  ^  H  ^  SU8' 

s=t;rsrrr iater-  ss^cSSt^rsT* 

sls  MtSfiss-  Be  rsion  erupted  in“  “~iflsm 

and  many  instances  of  sarcasm!  °r  tW°  °f  imPaaaioned  speechmaking 

Model  Cities ^anel1^6  Thl^rHf  P°tentia^  effects  of  the  discussion  involving  the 

ent  genuine  attempts  on  all  sides  tn  ed  impasse  (despite  appar- 

and  was  now  taking  It  to  the  TOlte  Housf  for  a “?*. Lly  ">tlsfactory  resolntlon) 

frustrations  and  limitations  of  L  declBl™'  ”"e  reminders  of  the 

postures  of  members  of  the  ModJ/cities  ll^e  *  ‘“°°ne  p6ir  “8encJes'  physical 

front  of  the  room  signalled  feellSs  of  1"teraf?ncy  «-««•  the  table  In 

tives  also  illustrated  nesaHvP  u  3  enation*  Thi  majority  of  representa- 

scorn  and  low  interest  the  -ield’  'sPec^Hy) 

not  the  messages  one  would  ni™  V  ^  ^  hU°  and  °E°  representatives .  These  are 

to  experimenting  with  more  interagen^collab!™ M^1  di5ec*ors  whose  commitment 
ous.  interagency  collaborative  mechanisms  was  already  tenu- 


Wednesday  Evening  Session 


ante;  the  ™lerew^menel“noESPSd'ir^^h  ^llo”i"8  top  officials  In  attend- 

retary  for  Administration  of HUD  No  senifoScLT*  ’  ““  the  S«‘ 

wo  senior  official  was  present  from  HEW. 


/ 

/ 
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The  HUD  regional  directors  led  off  with  several  of  the  field's 
grievances  with  Washington:  "Not  enough  staff  has  been  transferred  to  the 
field  along  with  the  increased  responsibilities.  It  is  hard  for  headquarters 
to  keep  hands  off  field  retails.  Washington  needs  to  focus  on  policy,  policy 
clarification...  There  are  not  enough  signals  from  Washington  about  com¬ 

mitment  of  resources...  Washington  is  "preoccupied  with  legislation.. 

Before  we  had  categorical  programs;  now  we  are  packaging  them.  That's  one 

^a!°"  r  neeiT?r  S*aff  and  flexibility."  A  senior  agency  official  answered, 
The  reason,  that  Washington  is  reluctant  to  let  go  is  that  it  can't  describe 
in  measurable  units  what  it  is  that  the  field  is  supposed  to  do.  If  they  could, 
they  would  be  able  to  let  field  personnel  demonstrate  their  abilities." 

The  previous  comment  elicited  the  following  exasperated  response: 

2°H  i[on_t  know  what  ^cu  want ,  why  don't  you  turn  the  field  loose  and  synthe- 
s  ze  the  reports  that  come  in?"  The  answer,  provided  by  the  senior  official  of 
the  last  speaker  agency  was,  "We  will  have  to  keep  our  hand  on  things  as  long 
as  we  have  to  fight  our  battles  with  Congress."  8 

/ 

An  0E0  regional  director  introduced  another  theme.  "Let's  not  struc¬ 
ture.  We  can  create  a  monster.  Also  I  need  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  not  represented  here.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  get  BOB  per¬ 
mission.  Another  0E0  director  endorsed  the  sentiment.  "I  dont  want  much  BOB 
involvement.  An  OEM  official  explained,  "We  don't  intend  to  enforce  a  common 

on  BOB^'w^h  T  °u  thS  M°dn1  Clt±eS  Comm±ttee  ^ded  to  the  pressure 

a  ^ith  3  bit  °f  scorn  he  8aid»  I  don't  understand  what  the  field  would 

do  with  the  structure  being  discussed."  This  remark— perhaps  because  of  its 
tone-elicited  angry  responses  from  the  HEW  and  HUD  directors  from  Atlanta. 

.  .  ®y  now  it  was  a  donnybrook.  A  Washington  official  askea,  "Could  the 
field  have  done  the  NCPP  any  better  than  we  did?"  The  OEO-Atlanta  official 
was  quick  to  reply  "Yes,  we  wouldn't  have  selected  a  city  for  a  pilot  project 
where  the  CAA  was  falling  apart."  The  OEO-Washington  official  argued  "Well, 
aon  t  know  about  that.  I  recall  that  we  sat  around  my  desk  and  elected  the 
fourteen  cities,  with  one  criteria  being  that  there  be  a  good  CAA."  Another 

i-hf  °“iclal  co“ntered  with  some  sarcasm,  "Washington  never  asked  me  about 

the  suitabiiity  of  the  fourteen  cities  for  NCPP,  the  nin-  cities  for  the  con¬ 
centrated  Employment  Program,  and  the  seven  cities  selected  for  the  Model  Cities 
program. 


,  „  H  aad  0E0  re8i°nal  officials  had  had  their  turns  at  bat;  now  it  was 

Labor  s  turn.  One  regional  director  of  the  Labor  Department  reported  on  the 

rSpUs  l°  W  thu  f3Ct  th3t  he  didn,t  get  commitment  from  other  agencies 
rho  ?  f3o  5h3t  the  DePartment  didn't  have  the  discretionary  money  which 

other  Great  Society  agencies  did  and  the  reluctance  of  many  Washington  officials 
XL f  ne«  structure  in  the  field.  The  Under  Secrotary  for  Labor  answered, 

The  most  important  factor  is  that  Congress  specifies  intent  for  money.  When  we 

lativp  “8e,! 0101167  flexibly>  we  get  burned.  We  ought  to  be  talking  about  the  legis- 
ative  packages  we  need.  (He  was  in  effect  soundly  booed  because  he  seemed  too 

“  °nl<  “tar8et  °f  the  PurPose  of  the  conference.)  In  a  heated  interchange  the 
HUD- Chicago  director  addressed  the  Labor  Under  Secretary  and  asserted  that 

off? Vi  V  ~T~T  understaffed  department  at  the  regional  level.  Later  the  Labor 
e  ch  ?h  fr°m  Atlanta  Clt6d  th±S  aS  an  examPle  of  how  regional  directors  can  help 


n  _  i.When  th®  HEW  contingent  was  called  upon  to  report,  one  HEW  director 
noted  that  no  senior  HEW  official  was  present  and  announced  that  as  an  act  of 
protest  the  HEW  regional  directors  would  decline  the  opportunity  to  report 
After  some  evidence  of  amusement  by  many  participants,  and  a  signal  of  ?acit 

ane°d  him  £  °fflcla1’  0ne  -nior’departm^ntal  official 

tiv^then^diS  report ?tlC *  Saylng  *"  the  P°int*  Tde  HEW  representa- 

.  ...  effusion  level  of  the  meeting  had  reached  a  moderately  high  level 

by  this  point  The  OEO-San  Francisco  official  asserted  what  he  thought  was 

Sen  the°Lah  V evenJng  : ^ting ,  to  which  the  presiding  OEM  official  disagreed. 

Then  the  Labor  member  of  the  Model  Cities  communities,  who  was  sitting  at  the 

conference*  **™<*“'  “■’at  he  saw  as  the  th ej  of  ^ 

h  ’  YoU,can  have  a  structure  without  content.  NCFP  and  Model 

test let's  nut  th8"  PUlled .  off  yet*  If  we  want  to  put  regional  councils  to  a 

dencing  SrSatlon  t  Tui™  pro8rauis*"  Then  the  meeting  chairman,  evi- 

anH  8  r  tation  at  not  being  understood,  anserted  that  the  Model  Cities  visitors 

Sow  what^  0ffCialS  °n  the  Panel  th3t  eveni"8  could  not  assume  that  hly 

Jhelr  bd  fSCUSSed  b6f0re  th6y  Came*  imp1^8  that  therefore 

The  Lef^g  aided"  “fly  ”  C°ntent)  ””  ba9ed  1“d“>'”t'i  Infonnaflon. 

between  fi^H^’u^^6"1118  Session  had  SSl  produced  a  productive  interchange 
tween  field  and  Washington  representatives.  First,  the  field  representatives 

failed'  tn?  a  monotonous  chorus  regarding  the  need  for  more  staff,  but  had 

enabled  bv^ddV  of  the  interagency  activities  that  would  be 

enabled  by  added  staff,  and  neglected  to  indicate  why  they  perceived  Washington 

ed  to  nerfo™nS  ^  needS *  SeCond’  the  spokesmen  for  the  field  had  tend- 

logue.^  Thlrd^the^senlor^agency^offlclals ^ere^efenslv^and  dld^o^conflrm^the 

52TJ«™  J51  TL^ZLZZgZceraemcy  c°°paratl°”  rai>°rtad  by  tha 


nut  fmm  ftl  eni  °f  Wednasday  if  appeared  to  this  observer  that  too  much  in- 
Planned  fo^  the  ^J31186  wlthTgrouPs  outside  the  regional  participants  had  been 
[„p,  d  f°r  tha  conference.  It  was  apparent  that  the  primary  and  preliminary 

ing  theSDluseshenH±rrt0rS  3  re8lon  to  come  t0  terms  with  each  other,  explor- 

g  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  more  collaboration,  the  forms  it  might  take  etc 

nee  members  of  the  regional  group  had  done  this,  they  could  take  advantage  of' 

whatT  7/*  meet  W±th  the  Seni°r  Washin8t°n  officials.  This  is  precisely 
had  ajreadv  iaf°rmally  after  the  meeting  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  group  which 

one  SLlory„ff?clIl  C°Uab°"tl.''e  ™ey  reported  that  thfy  had  approached 

some  matte?,  and  secured  from  him  a  promise  of  action. 

Thursday  Morning  Session 


highlighting  ?£M  offlclals  opened  the  morning  session  by  reviewing  the 

c  Ved  tilt  Li  t  r  fenCe  t0  dat6’  and  hlS  °Wn  personal  tactions.  He  re- 
thelJrsin^ir  °f  HUD  had  S0Unded  a  8°od  and  Promising  keynote 

^  ,  n±8^’  and  that  the  diversity  of  regional  experience  reported  Wednes- 

day  morning  had  been  instructive  and  potentially  useful,  but  thaithe  Model 

rocks*"  a“  „“nd“rretHrlr'  pri’ had  brou8ht 

fJeld’haH  lai c»  he  desPaired  at  the  fact  that  both  Washington  and  the 

field  had  conditioned  responses  to  each  other,  and  did  not  engage  in  dialogue 
He  expressed  his  own  frustration  with  the  situation.  8 
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Then  he  reviewed  the  issues  surfaced  during  the  proceedings  thus 
far.  He  pointed  out  that  participants  differed  on  the  following:  (a)  Some 
wanted  to  negotiate  explicit  roles  first,  others  to  identify  common  goals 
first,  others  to  get  some  structure  first,  (b)  Some  preferred  a  city-by- 
city  approach,  others  a  program  or  project  approach,  still  others  a  client- 
by-client  approach.  Then  he  said:  "Some  seem  to  ask,  why  collaborate? 

This  concerns  me  because  I  don't  want  to  play  games.  If  there  is  just  toler¬ 
ance,  I  don't  want  to  invest  my  energe.  We  don't  see  a  mechanistic  solution, 
but  an  organic  one,  We  in  OEM  can  accept  and  work  on  a  variety  of  approaches." 

The  HEW-Chicago  representative  stated  "I  don't  see  why  this  business 
of  collaboration  is  so  difficult.  I  need  information  from  them,  I  need  to 
give  a  little  bit.  We  have  to  do  this  if  it's  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  I  want  to  raise  a  question:  What  is  the  reaction  in  Washington 
to  us  giving  a  little  bit?  The  fact  is  that  bureau  chiefs  will  not  like 
it.  An  OEM  official  acknowledged  the  point,  "Yes,  you  are  seen  as  a  traitor 

by  both  superiors  end  subordinates,"  but  then  he  quickly  committed  OEM  to  do 
battle  for  the  regional  people.  Others  picked  up  the  theme. 

A  period  of  miscellaneous  discussion  ensued.  Then  the  Labor  Director 
for  New  York  said,  "After  an  unstructured  day  and  a  half,  we  have  to  get 
structured.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  apologetics.  It 
has  been  important  to  express  our  frustrations  and  problems."  The  HEW-Atlanta 
official  agreed  with  the  need  now  to  take  some  constructive  steps,  noting 
that  he  had  "enjoyed  the  gripe  session  as  much  as  the  next  guy."  Others 
too  were  ready  to  work  on  some  particular  issues. 

One  of  the  OEM  directors  (who  were  co-chairing  this  session)  then 
reaffirmed  the  purpose  of  the  conference;  namely,  to  facilitate  separate 
efforts  in  each  region  to  decide  how  to  proceed  and  to  determine  whether 
and  how  OEM  could  be  of  assistance. 

One  OEM  official  suggested  that  the  conference  take  the  six  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  OTFR  report  and  decide  what  would  be  needed  to  implement 
them.  But  the  HEW-San  Francisco  official  objected,  saying,  "Tie  problems 
in  each  agency  are  different.  Therefore,  we  need  to  work  as  agencies." 

Then  the  HEW-Atlanta  official  said,  "Wait,  if  we  work  as  four  regional 
directors  from  the  southeast  area,  then  we  can  accomplish  more  changes 
within  an  agency." 

The  level  of  desire  to  accomplish  something  was  mounting  and  the 
Labor-New  York  representative  appealed  to  the  chairmen  to  decide  wb  it  to  do. 

The  OEO-New  York  representative  proposed  that  they  divide  into  regional 
groupings,  "where  the  work  needs  to  be  done!" 

The  confusion  became  almost  complete.  One  OEM  chairman  recessed 
the  group  for  coffee.  The  co-chairman  arrangement  had  made  it  difficult  for 
the  conference  leadership  to  respond  to  the  several  suggested  strategies  for 
proceeding  with  the  conference  work.  Only  one  returned  to  the  front  of 
the  room  after  coffee. 

The  chairman  announced  that  he  and  the  other  OEM  director  would 
meet  with  Atlanta  and  New  York  respectively  inasmuch  as  these  groups  had  the  least 


/ 
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formulated  plans  for  how  they  wanted  to  proceed, 
two  groups  for  an  hour. 


This  released  the  other 


t-  .  i  Apparently  the  Atlanta  and  New  York  groups  made  substantial  progress, 
ne  Atlanta  group  especially  coalesced.  Significantly,  the  HUD  regional  direc- 
tor  had  to  leave  the  conference  aid  gave  his  deputy  several  interagency  items 
e  believed  they  should  work  on.  The  0E0  representative  agreed  to  participate, 
dropping  the  several  objections  he  had  voiced  earlier  in  the  conference  and  in 
the  Atlanta  group  meetings.  He  did  secure  an  agreement  that  they  would  call 

themselves  the  no-name  group,"  which  somehow  helped  meet  his  objections  to  a 
structure. 

T .  ,  ,  Apparently  the  frustration  had  led  to  the  need  to  get  something  accom- 

v  TeVh±C.h  ^e^ame  acted  on  ±n  the  sma11  group  meetings  of  Atlanta  and  New 
ork.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  differentiation  from  each  other,  and  ventil¬ 
ation  regarding  their  common  difficulties. 

...  r,  .  The  Participants  met  again  in  plenary  session  at  11:30  a.m.  and  heard 
the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  reports.  The  Chxcago  group  presented  a  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Under  secretaries  group  listing  a  dozen  recommendations. 

The  list  was  readily  adopted  by  the  entire  conference. 

,  .j  ,  After  lunch,  the  HEW-Atlanta  representative  reported  that  they  had 
decided  to  undertake  work  in  six  different  areas.  They  would  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  twice  a  month.  OEM  would  be  invited  after  the  first  session.  The  Airlie 
House  would  be  reported  to  their  state  counterparts.  In  general  the  speaker  re¬ 
flected  pride  in  Atlanta  s  past  cooperation  and  present  product. 

The  NY  representative  reported  that  they  had  decided  to  meet  regularly, 
and  invited  BOB  to  provide  immediate  assistance. 

Airlie  House  Outcomes 

Unfreezing  of  Unfavorable  Attidues.  A  variety  of  attitudes  underlay 
the  skepticism  with  which  the  regional  directors  viewed  the  regional  cour.Ml 
idea  and  the  Airlie  House  meeting  at  the  outset  of  the  conference.  If  OEM's 
project  was  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  its  initial  work  with  regions,  in 
general,  and  the  Airlie  House  experience,  in  particular,  should  have  the  effect 
of  unfreezing  certain  existing  attitudes  and  perceptions  which  were  barriers  to 
collaboration. 

1.  The  indifference,  antagonism,  or  suspicion  with  which  many  regional 
directors  viewed  their  counterparts  in  other  agencies  needed  to  be  unfrozen, 
g  ving  way  to  an  openness  to  new  experiences  and  new  impressions,  so  that 

^HEW 7mm  *nler?%d  develoP-  Chicago,  of  course,  was  an  exception: 

The  HEW,  HUD,  anc  0E0  directors  especially  already  reflected  high  mutual  regard. 

i  The  preliminary  confusion  and  mild  suspicion  toward  OEM/BOB  needed  to 

nii?  f  Ideally  regional  directors  would  develop  clearer  perceptions 
o  — *3  role,  come  to  truat  its  motives,  have  confidence  in  its  expertise. 

51“  ln  Atlan^a»  where  0EM  had  done  its  preliminary  work,  OEM  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  a  satisfactory  working  relationship  with  the  regional  group. 


I 
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3.  The  regional  directors'  attitudes  toward  Washington  were  frequently 
marked  by  rebelliousness  and  passive  resistance.  Regional  directors  were 
skeptical  that  in  the  future  they  could  expect  more  support  and  less  inter- 
ferewce  from  Washington.  Also,  in  this  particular  context,  they  feared  that 
Washington  could  impose  a  regional  council  structure,  including  organization 
roies,  procedures  and  agenda.  These  regional  attitudes  of  resignation  had  to 
be  challenged,  somehow  disconfirmed,  if  they  were  to  give  way  to  (a)  belief 
that  the  terms  of  the  Washington-field  organizational  relationships  could 
e  renegotiated;  (b)  active,  assertive,  articulate  attempts  by  regional  direc¬ 
tors  to  influence  these  terms;  and  (c)  the  confidence  that  the  council  frame¬ 
work  could  be  used  by  regions  to  take  the  initiative,  choosing  emphases  appro¬ 
priate  to  them. 


Airlie  House  appeared  to  be  a  productive  intervention  in  unfreezing 
the  negative  interagency  attitudes  and  the  doubt  and  mildly  suspicious  views 
toward  OEM.  Not  that  there  were  any  genuine  "conversion"  phenomena.  It  was 
merely  that  regional  directors  tentatively  repappraised  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  investing  more  of  their  own  energy  in  the  interagency  network 
and  of  accepting  OEM  assistance.  The  Airlie  House  Conference  had  mixed  effects 
on  the  field  s  skepticism  toward  Washington.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abortive 
panel  discussions  with  the  Model  Cities  committee  Wednesday  afternoon  and  the 
under  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  Wednesday  evening  undoubtedly 
served  to  reinforce  existing  attitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  HUD  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  had  sounded  a  positive  note  in  his  opening  talk,  other  under  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries  had  participated  positively.  Moreover,  OEM  promised 

°  arti^uJ-fte  and  amplify  the  regional  messages  to  other  Washington  officials 

and  then  to  follow  up  with  selective  lobbying  in  behalf  of  the  regional  directors. 


Pj:a8no8txc  Conclusions.  Airlie  House  discussions  reached  certain 
agnostic  conclusions  regarding  the  problems  of  interagency  collaboration  at 
the  regionai  level.  It  underscored  the  need  to  improve  f ield-Washington  com¬ 
munication  as  a  precondition  for  other  steps  toward  interagency  integration: 


Washington/regional  communications .  A  tendency  was  noted  on  the  part 
of  some  in  Washington  to  suggest  that  we  pretty  much  already  know  what 
the  problems  of  interagency  field  coordination  are,  so  let's  get  on 

tr  j’ ' jIfc  WfS  Clear  from  OUr  dlscussi°ns,  and  particularly  the  exchange 
Wednesday  night  between  the  regional  directors  and  representatives  of 
the  agencies  from  Washington,  that  many  of  the  regional  directors  did 
not  feel  that  Washington  has  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems.  The  excitement,  not  to  say  hostility,  of  the  regional  directors 
was  pretty  apparent  in  that  exchange,  and  even  more  so  the  following 
morning.  Significant  improvement  ir.  interagency  collaboration  at  the 
field  level  probably  requires,  first  of  all,  better  communication 
between  Washington  and  the  regions,  including  a  lot  more  listening  by 
Washington.  The  system  of  regional  councils  relating  to  the  under¬ 
secretaries  group,  the  JAFT,  the  Model  Cities  Working  Group,  offers 
a  new  opportunity  for  opening  up  these  communication  channels.^ 

4  '  - - - - - - — - — — 

Report  to  the  under  secretaries  group  on  Airlie  House  Conference  on  regional 
councils,  August  13  -  15,  1968"  (35),  p.  2.  8 
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The  Airlie  House  participants  emphasized  and  gave  some  (but  not 
enough)  definition  to  the  need  for  more  delegation  to  the  regional  level: 

Delegation  of  authority.  Everyone,  of  course,  supports  the  principle 
of  delegation  of  authority  (except  one  conference  visitor,  who  whimsi¬ 
cally  suggested  that  he  prefers  to  hang  on  to  the  power  to  make  the 
mistakes  rather  than  give  it  to  the  field  because  it's  more  fun  for 
him  that  way) ,  but  it  was  apparent  that  none  >f  the  regional  directors 
felt  they  had  been  granted  enough  authority  by  their  Washington  offices. 
Notwithstanding,  discussion  at  the  conference  on  this  subject  tended  to 
be  more  an  undifferentiated  catalog  of  gripes  than  an  orderly  plan  for 
action. 

The  regional  councils  should  provide  a  vehicle  for  forcing  regional 
directors  to  get  specific  in  requesting  delegations  from  their  Washing¬ 
ton  agencies.  There  was  common  agreement  that  collaboration  among 
regional  directors  will  be  a  pretty  nebulous  business  until,  among 
other  things,  they  are  peers  in  the  sense  that  they  have  something 
nearer  to  like  powers  on  the  basis  of  which  they  can  make  parallel 
commitments  and  indulge  in  tradeoffs. 

Special  problems  of  the  Manpower  Administration.  The  Manpower  Admin¬ 
istration  (of  the  Department  of  Labor)  is  probably  least  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  kind  of  interagency  collaboration  proposed  because 
the  regional  manpower  administrators  are  typically  newer  on  the  job , 
have  fewer  specific  powers,  are  masters  of  a  smaller  slice  of  the 
resources  of  their  department,  and  finally  are  more  impoverished 
staffwise  than  any  of  the  other  regional  directors.  A  major  effort 
must  be  made  to  strengthen  the  regional  manpower  administrators  if 
they  are  to  be  anything  like  equals  in  the  marketplace  for  urban 
ghetto  programs.  This  view  was  widely  shared  by  the  regional  direc¬ 
tors  of  other  agencies. 

Special  problems  of  HEW  participation.  To  a  man  the  HEW  regional 
directors  agreed  that  the  word  "director"  in  their  title  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  euphemism,  iney  all  felt  that  too  often  they  stood  in 
relation  to  the  regional  people  from  0E  (Office  of  Education)  and- 
PHS  (Public  Health  Service),  for  example,  as  unwelcome  intruders. 

The  conference  highlighted  and  clarified  several  other  miscellaneous 
factors,  (a)  Interagency  collaboration  would  require  that  regional  directors 
be  given  additional  generalist  staff  capable  of  looking  at  problems  of  ghettos 
and  the  cities,  rather  than  just  health,  education,  jobs,  housing,  or  any 
other  specialized  program.  It  was  assumed  that  some  missionary  work  by  OEM 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  also  be  needed,  because  the  Commission 
has  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  legitimacy  of  generalist  positions.  (b)  Regional 
directors  had  stressed  the  need  for  "glue  money,"  funds  which  are  not  cate¬ 
gorical  and  which  therefore  can  be  used  to  fill  the  gaps  between  categorical 
programs  from  one  agency  to  another,  (c)  The  irregular  pattern  of  regional 
boundaries  was  identified  as  a  major  obstruction  to  interagency  coordination, 
i-n  three  of  the  regions  at  the  conference  there  were  five  states  in  common, 
but  the  New  York  regional  directors  had  in  common  only  the  State  of  New  York. 


5 Ibid. ,  pp.  2-3. 
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(d)  Finally,  the  side  discussions,  especially,  revealed  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  apathy  which  mitigated  against  collaboration  among  regional 
directors: 

Regiona1  administrators  support  programs  that  serve  groups,  some  of 
which  are  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Furthermore,  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  different  agencies  are  fostering  programs  that  com¬ 
pete  for  the  same  clientele. 

Regional  administrators  are  getting  mixed  signals  from  Washington 
about  interagency  emphases.  Greatly  increased  grant  appropriations 
and  more  complicated  legislative  guidance  with  no  increase  in  field 
personnel  nave  required  that  one  work  harder  to  do  one's  own  thing. 

From  certain  heights,  there  are  demands  to  participate  in  Model 
Cities,  CAMPS,  NSP ,  CEP,  and  other  interagency  efforts;  but  from 
other  peaks,  there  are  sotto  voce  qualifiers  "but  not  in  ways  that 
subordinate  our  mandate  to  theirs." 

Regional  administrators  have  experienced  some  unpleasant  consequences 
from  their  participation  in  interagency  effort.  Constituent  elements 
of  their  departments  or  Washington  superiors  have  been  reluctant  or 
even  unwilling  to  support  commitments  to  interagency  efforts  which 
regional  administrators  have  made.  Funds  tend  to  get  committed  for 
traditional  single  agency  efforts  without  consideration  of  multi-agency 
projects.  Prescribed  responsibilities  burden  constituent  element  staffs 
to  the  point  where  they  are  only  minimally  available  for  interagency 
efforts.  The  always  inadequate  travel  funds  are  unavailable  for  inter¬ 
agency  activities.  Positions  focused  on  interagency  functions  are  most 
susceptible  to  pruning. 

Different  constituencies,  both  internal  and  external,  different  programs 
and  different  guidance  lead  to  different  objectives.  The  constituent 
elements  under  the  regional  administrators  often  set  regional  office 
objectives . 6 

Areas  of  Agreement  about  Proceeding.  The  above  conclusions  were 
implicit  in  the  conference  discussions  —  in-  and  outside  of  the  regular  meetings. 
They  were  summarized  by  OEM  staff  immediately  after  the  conference.  Also,  the 
conference  reached  common  agreement  on  the  following: 

1.  To  establish  4  regional  councils.  (Atlanta  preferred  not  to  attach 
a  title  to  its  group.) 

2.  To  accept  assistance  from  OEM  on  terms  to  be  agreed  to  between  each 
region  and  OEM.  However,  in  effect  there  was  at  least  tentative 
acceptance  of  the  several  roles  for  OEM — as  secretariat  to  the 
under  secretary  group  and  JAFT,  as  liaison  between  the  field  and 
Washington,  and  as  potential  staff  assistance  to  the  regional 
councils. 

3.  To  request  generalist  staff  support  ranging  initially  from  2  to  9 
positions  per  agency  in  each  region,  depending  on  the  readiness  of 

_ the  various  regions  to  move  ahead  immediately. 

^"The  Regional  Council  Model"  (35),  pp.  2-3. 
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4.  To  adopt  as  the  consensus  of  the  conference  the  recommendations 
of  he  Chicago  region.  (The  consensus  was  not  intended  to 
reflect  word-by-word  agreemtnt  but  rather  a  general  field 
position.) 

5.  To  hold  a  follow-up  conference  in  early  December  to  compare 
progress  in  each  of  the  regions. 

Thus  at  the  start  of  the  conference  the  regional  directors  had  been  duly 
skeptical  that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  meeting: 
however,  according  to  the  OEM,  "two  days  later,  the  overwhelming  majority 
considered  the  experience  to  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  contri- 
buting  co  their  understanding  of  the  problems  of  interagency  coordination, 

n  ey  agree  we  should  do  a  follow-up  conference. .. to  compare  progress 
in  each  of  the  regions."  h 


Follow-up  Activities 

The  OEM  staff  was  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  conference. 
Oyer  the  next  several  weeks  they  received  many  communications  from  parti- 
C  Paj,tS,Wh°  supported  the  regional  council  concept  and  elaborated  upon 
or  added  to  the  list  of  changes  that  must  be  made  in  Washington  to  facili¬ 
tate  interagency  collaboration  at  the  regional  level.  During  this 
period,  OEM  was  also  developing  its  report  on  the  conference  to  be  sura- 
mitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  under  secretaries  on  August  30, 

The  report  reviewed  the  activities  of  Airlie  House,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  seyeral  of  its  recurring  themes.  While  OEM  staff  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  necessary  staff  work  to  make  recommendations  of  all 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  regional  directors  which  appeared  to  need 
consideration,  they  had  prepared  five  recommendations.  The  three  main 

recommendations,  along  with  the  action  of  the  under  secretaries,  will  be 
discussed. 


1.  Staff  for  the  regional  council.  The  report  to  the  under 
secretaries  recommended  staff  for  the  regional  councils  consisting  of 
one  assistant  for  each  regional  director  for  regional  council  matters 
and  a  staff  of  four  to  serve  as  a  secretariat  to  the  regional  council, 
all  positions  at  the  level  of  GS  13-15.  The  staff  secretariat  would 
be  expected  to  define  interagency  program  problems,  to  develop  alter¬ 
native  courses  of  action  for  council  consideration,  and  to  assure  exe¬ 
cution  of  council  decision.  The  under  secretaries  agreed  to  provide  in  staff 

staff  for  the  r-'gi°nal  directors  would  be  provided  immediately 
whiie  the  secretariat  for  the  councils  would  be  provided  only  after  each  coun- 

m  tt  u  It  3  W°rk  Plan  Which  jusCified  the  need  for  such  a  secretariat. 
Meanwhile  the  OEM  staff  would  work  with  each  regional  council  in  development  of 


/ 
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a  work  plan  which  then  would  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  under 
secretaries.  These  staff  positions  would  be  provided  for  on  a  formula  of 
one-half  from  within  available  agency  positions  and  the  other  half  new  slots 
to  be  made  available  by  the  Budget  Bureau  without  regard  to  the  strictures 
of  current  personnel  limitations. 

2.  Upgrading  regional  directors.  The  report  stated,  "the  range  of 
grades  among  the  regional  directors  is  probably  greater  than  it  should  be 
if  the  four  members  of  the  councils  are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  as  peers. 

0E0  and  HUD  regional  directors  are  commonly  GS-17s  and  18s  whereas  Labor 

and  HEW  regional  directors  are  more  often  GS-15s  and  16s.... It  is  recommended 
that  HEW  and^ Labor  ,  ake  whatever  actions  are  possible  within  existing  author¬ 
ity."  The  under  secretaries  concurred. 

3.  Organizational  status  regional  councils.  The  under  secretaries  con¬ 
curred  in  the  recommendation  that  regional  councils  should  be  considered  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  under  secretaries  group  and  not  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Board. 

In  addition,  the  under  secretaries  group  requested  OEM  to  present 
a  formal  evaluation  of  the  OTFR  and  to  help  ensure  that  the  councils  support 
the  coordination  required  in  Model  Cities.  They  agreed  to  meet  after  two 
months  and  review  the  work  plans  of  the  councils.  They  also  approved  the 
f ield-Washington  structure  which  0E?i  had  earlier  proposed.  This  included 

the  roles  OEM  had  defined  for  itself. 

One  hitch  soon  developed.  OEM  had  drafted  a  standard  letter  for 
the  under  secretary  group  to  approve  and  then  to  be  sent  by  each  under  secre¬ 
tary  to  his  four  regional  directors.  The  Under  Secretary  of  HUD  wanted  to 
make  some  minor  revisions,  which  the  group  approved.  He  was  to  provide  each 
of  them  with  a  new  draft,  but  through  an  oversight  there  was  a  delay  of  near¬ 
ly  a  month  in  the  official  communication  about  the  Under  Secretary's  actions. 

Meanwhile,  OEM  was  supplying  the  field  with  key  documents.  OEM's 
report  on  Airlie  House  was  sent  out  to  the  field  directors  at  about  the  same 
time  it  was  submitted  to  the  under  secretaries.  The  draft  of  the  highlights 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Under  Secretaries  group,  August  30,  was  also  distributed 
to  the  field.  OEM  staffers  made  visits  to  each  city  early  in  September.  OEM 
effectively  short  circuited  the  time  consuming  Washington-field  communica¬ 
tion.  However,  there  was  a  "flare  up"  when  the  Under  Secretary  of  HUD  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  councils  were  already  in  business  before  his  letter  had  gone 
out. 

By  late  October,  1968  OEM  could  report  progress  in  each  of  the  regions. 
Each  had  set  about  developing  work  plans,  meeting  approximately  bi-weekly.  Most 
of  the  regional  directors  had  detailed  a  senior  staff  member  to  work  in  support 
of  council  efforts.  The  following  is  illustrative  of  activities  for  the  councils 
which  OEM  cited  in  a  report  outlining  the  regional  council  concept. 

(a)  Pilot  evaluation  of  integration  of  federal  delivery  systems  in  a 

key  city  (Chicago  Regional  Council  proposal  for  Detroit) . 
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}  c  *  f0rt  deIeluP  a  strate8>'  for  dealing  with  cities  having 

lid  rtf  T6  Ut  laCk±n8  the  caPability  to  initiate  plan! 

for  TIZu8  r  J  ald  (NeW  Y°rk  Re8±onal  Council  proposal 

for  a  small  city  in  or  near  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area). 

(c)  Utilize  an  interagency  working  team  to  identify  shortcomings  of 

offices8  CAMfS  plfnain«  and  develop  specific  steps  which  regional 
ffices  can  take  individually  or  collectively  to  improve  CAMPS 
process  for  FY  1970  (Atlanta  Regional  Council). 

^  ^ylde  3  t0p  level  f°rum  for  assigning  priorities  and  resolving 
iS®ues  which  remain  unresolved  with  Federal  Regional 
ams  (NSP)  and  Regional  Interagency  Committee  on  Model  Cities 
(Atlanta  Regional  Council) . 

(e)  Develop  interagency  training  programs  for  supervisory  and  field 
personnei  as  Atlanta  is  starting  with  initial  priority  given  to 
"Resident  Participation"  (Atlanta  Regional  Council). 

(f)  Provide  joint  support  for  state-wide  Urban  Affairs  Conferences 
designed  to  improve,  state  and  local  government  capacity  to  deter- 

Counc!T  °rltlea  aad  develop  integrated  programs  (Atlanta  Regional 
Council  is  participating  with  funds  and  staff  in  a  pilot  effort 
with  State  of  Georgia  in  mid-November). 

(8)  JS±nJ  eval“atlon  of  Program  impact  on  target  communities. 

fh  Regional  Council  is  developing  project  as  a  pilot  effort 

^tion  ^enc^r163  PartlCipating  in  evaluati"8  a  Community 

(H)  neth°d  f°r  exchan*in8  management  and  pro- 

gram  information  among  agencies.  (Atlanta  Regional  Council  has 
assigned  an  initial  project  to  an  information  task  force  to 
determine  sources  and  amounts  of  federal  funds  now  being  utilized 

appliedr)°rS  °tflceS  and  the  functions  to  which  these  funds  are 

(i)  Specific  proposals  for  delegation  of  supervisory  and  program 
review  and  sign-off  authority  to  regional  directors.  (OTF  report) 

(j)  Clarification  of  departmental  missions  and  functional  areas  of 
concern  (OTF  report). 

^  reportPent  °f  appllcation  Pressing  and  routing  systems  (OTF 

(!)  Development  of  a  pilot  interagency  management  information  system 
for  a  specific  locality  (OTF  report). 

(m)  Strengthen  a  city's  capability  to  identify  problems,  establish 
priorities,  review  federal  programs,  and  develop  innovative  pro- 
_ posals  with  a  planning  grant  to  the  mayor  (OTF  report).7 


The  Regional  Council  Model"  (34). 
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OEM  had  assigned  one  staff  member  to  work  with  each  council.  The 
degree  of  active  involvement  of  OEM  staffers  in  the  four  councils  covered 

especial  lvWurine  Z  2“  8taff  member  WaS  regarded  38  essential, 

specially  during  the  time  when  the  region  was  still  building  its  own  staff 

the  OFM^^8  m  r1Crd  perlodic  consultation.  A  third  seemed  to  tolerate' 
Partioipation.  In  the  fourth  region,  the  OEM  consultant  was 
effectively  excluded. 


In  mid-October  the  OEM  decided  to  take  stock  of  its  own  role  and 

studvfd  aativitias  in  suPPort  of  the  regional  councils.  Although  this 
'  udy  doea  not  extend  into  the  future  to  trace  what  OEM  actually  did,  it  is 
of  interest  to  summarize  the  issues  they  were  considering.  First,  it  was 

JJL!!"1"*  mu,ch  0EM  could  count  on  support  from  within  the  Bureau  for  its 

accelp  ^  ^WOrk‘  S2Cond’  there  were  questions  about  how  OEM  could  best 
accelerate  the  maturation  of  the  councils —by  helping  develop  work  plans 

a^two-dav^ret  re^onal  d^ect°rs  and  their  newly  assigned  staff  to  schedule 
i-h  <  retreat  with  OEM  serving  as  process  facilitators,  by  hastening 

in  theWeeional  personally  sPendin8  as  much  time  as  possible 

in  the  regional  offices,  by  keeping  the  under  secretaries  off  the  backs 

of  the  councils,  by  capitalizing  on  natural  local  pressure  within  a  region 

ZZ  .  'Zl  pushlng  the  directors  toward  collabo  tion,  by  working  in 
a  ington  to  hasten  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  regions?  The  OEM 
group  was  working  in  unchartered  waters  and  it  was  feeling  its  way. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

,  .  f  111  °f  the  purP°ae  of  thia  volume,  there  are  two  compelling 

fiblefnrus  °f  tha  eatablishment  of  regional  councils.  One  pos- 

of  leadersMn  -  ?  r*j8  °?al  council  it8elf — how  it  functioned,  what  types 
wf re  realized  H *  u  intara8ency  it  undertook,  and  what  results 

to  mak l  Itlt  H°Wever>  when  the  field  ^rk  was  conducted  it  was  too  early 
n°”keHthes  assessments.  One  could  only  propose  that  the  prospects  for 

till  In Zr  rl  efforts  at  the  regional  level  were  enhanced  by  the  activi- 
^he  OEM  ^  9e??n  f°CUS  f°r  anaiy8i®  the  one  we  undertake  here-is 

innovate  !  f  “  311  organlzational  innovation  and  its  task  was  to 

novate  in  facilitating  interagency  integration.  OEM's  project  to  establish 

p'rese^tedTciL8^11?  W  *  t""B  °f  b°th  frameworks 

p  esented  in  Chapter  2,  but  with  greater  emphasis  placed  on  third-party  roles. 

Flow^bdel 


reaarvH  J?6  contextual  forces  which  shaped  the  predisposition  of  officials 
also  Lnfr  n  COoperation  amon8  urban  agencies  in  the  NCPP  (Chapter  8)  were 

WvolvedW  KyWreSent  ln  the  eff°rt  reP°rted  here.  The  same  agencies  were 
of  Wt  d  ln  both  aases-  However,  the  cases  involved  quite  different  types 

developmentWf  W  *  The  Study  of  the  NCPP  waa  a  broad  assessment  of  the 
progJr  Whe  til  man38f ent  syatem  for  conceiving  and  implementing  a  pilot 
asWen  Wt-  Peri°d  covered  two  years.  The  system  was  intergovernmental 
as  wel!  as  interagency,  there  were  fourteen  separate  projects  requiring™  size¬ 
able  resource  commitment,  and  many  significant  and  tough  interlgency  decisions 
had  beau  required.  lu  contrast,  the  efforts  to 
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covered  only  several  months,  directly  involved  only  about  three  dozen  partici¬ 
pants  all  from  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  the  interagency  decision  had  not 
involved  irrevocable  actions.  These  differences  suggest  that  different  types 
of  design  or  structural  elements  of  the  effort  would  be  salient.  For  example, 
the  total  funds  and  the  relative  size  of  the  agencies’  commitment  of  funds  to 
the  interagency  effort  was  an  important  matter  in  the  Neighborhood  Centers 
Program  but  not  in  the  Fegional  Council  Project. 

Turning  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  interagency  effort,  this 
chapter  presents  a  relatively  detailed  blow-by-blow  account  of  interactions 
between  OEM  and  the  under  secretaries  group,  between  OEM  and  the  regional 
directors,  and  among  regional  directors  during  Airlie  House.  The  NCPP  account 
merely  summarized  the  patterns  of  such  interactions.  Therefore,  whereas  the 
NCPP  study  presented  a  relatively  fruitful  vehicle  for  analyzing  the  impact 
of  structural  factors,  the  regional  council  study  is  a  good  basis  for  analyz¬ 
ing  the  dynamics  of  interagency  processes.  These,  too,  will  be  analyzed  within 
the  third  party  framework  below. 

Regarding  outcomes,  OEM’s  specific  objective  was  to  create  viable 
regional  councils,  but  its  underlying  purpose  was  to  promote  integrative  struc¬ 
tures  and  processes  at  the  regional  level  whatever  form  they  took.  During  the 
period  covered  by  the  study,  they  had  made  a  reasonably  effective  start.  The 
under  Secretaries  group  had  been  maneuvered  by  OEM  into  a  sponsoring  role  for 
the  regional  councils.  The  under  secretaries  group  had  blessed  the  councils, 
made  itself  available  to  them,  allocated  a  senior  staff  position  to  each  coun¬ 
cil  in  support  of  interagency  activites,  and  promised  secretariat  staffs.  The 
regional  directors  had  been  formed  into  groups  to  pressure  for  action  on  their 
organizational  needs.  They  were  meeting  in  earnest  efforts  to  determine  their 
potentiality.  Still,  the  viability  and  value  of  the  councils  were  yet  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Interaction  Dynamics 

The  interactions  framework  is  especially  useful  in  understanding  the 
negotiations  between  HUD  and  BOB.  The  HUD  official  with  overall  responsibility 
for  Model  Cities  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  HUD  showed  reluctance  to  agree  with 
OEM  on  the  Airlie  House  conference.  The  author  concluded  that  the  reluctance 
stemmed  less  from  an  objective  assessment  of  the  merits  of  the  regional  council 
idea  itself,  than  it  did  from  the  fact  that  OEM’s  leadership  in  this  project 
was  felt  to  be  a  challenge  to  HUD’s  identity  as  the  lead  agency  in  urban  affairs 
area. 


During  Airlie  House,  0E0  officials  repeatedly  asserted  their  anti¬ 
organization  preferences;  these  assertions  seemed  to  be  intended  to  claim  a 
particular  identity  that  differentiated  them  from  the  other  agencies  as  well 
as  to  influence  the  decisions  about  the  way  the  regional  council  idea  would 
take  form.  Only  when  this  identity  preference  was  acknowledged  by  others  did 
some  of  the  more  outspoken  0E0  officials  support  the  regional  council  project. 

At  the  level  of  personal  identiti?1,  rivalry  had  prevented  the  San 
Francisco  directors  from  achieving  consensus  regarding  the  Oakland  Task  Force 
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and  other  steps  toward  integration.  Interpersonal  rivalry  also  was  a  problem 
in  Atlanta;  progress  in  that  group  came  at  Airlie  House  when  the  HUD  director 
left  the  conference  (for  business  reasons)  and  his  deputy  represented  HUD  in 
the  Atlanta  group.  The  past  progress  of  the  Chicago  group  appeared  to  have 
been  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  the  mutual  reinforcement  which  marked  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  among  the  0E0,  HEW  and  HUD  directors. 

Third  -Party  Roles 

Establishing  Appropriate  Role  Relationships.  There  were  two  impor¬ 
tant  organizational  axes  to  which  GEM  had  to  relate  itself  appropriately: 

The  interagency  axis  iud  the  field-Washington  axis.  How  did  OEM  staffers  influ¬ 
ence  the  type  of  motives,  the  degree  of  power,  and  the  extent  of  neutrality  that 
would  be  attributed  to  them? 

Generally  to  other  bureaucrats,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  prestigious, 
attributed  with  competence,  integrity  and  power.  However  the  particular  type  of 
competence,  integrity  and  power  assigned  to  BOB  is  somewhat  threatening  to  other 
agencies.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  seen  as  a  watchdog  agency  whose  monitoring 
is  accompanied  by  an  ability  to  influence  the  allocation  of  resources.  More 
recently,  the  Bureau  also  had  been  seen  as  able  to  influence  the  allocation  and 
definition  of  lead  agency  assignments .  There  was  even  the  possibility  that  BOB 
would  try  to  claim  a  lead  role  assignment  for  itself,  a.g. ,  in  Model  Cities. 

Thus,  other  agencies  preferred  to  carefully  manage  the  image  they  presented  to 
the  Bureau — to  be  seen  by  the  Bureau  as  effective  and  cooperative  and  to  impress 
upon  the  Bureau  their  need  for  particular  types  of  assistance. 

OEM  officials  wanted  to  share  in  the  prestige  and  in  the  competence, 
integrity,  and  power  generally  attributed  to  BOB.  But  the  work  they  wanted  to 
do — the  third-party  facilitation  of  interagency  processes— required  them  to 
claim  a  different  type  of  expertise ' (with  less  overtones  of  evaluation)  and  a 
different  type  of  power  (with  control  ever  process  but  with  less  control  over 
the  fates  of  agencies) . 

In  an  effort  to  be  seen  as  nonthreatening,  they  differentiated  them- 
s?lvep  from  the  financial  side  of  BOB  at  the  outset  of  the  conference.  Regard¬ 
ing  motives  and  power,  OEM  wanted  to  be  seen  as  having  both  the  desire  and 
wherewithal  to  help,  but  not  hurt  the  principals.  OEM  presented  itself  as 
possessing  small  but  strategic  staff  resources  which  it  could  make  available 
and  as  having  access  to  the  principals’  own  superiors.  Over  and  over  again  OEM 
officials  asserted  their  desire  to  help  the  field  get  what  they  needed  to  allow 
them  to  better  coordinate  with  each  other  at  the  regional  level.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  OEM  directors  held  with  the  HUD  director  of  Model  Cities  before  the 
conference,  they  had  to  give  him  assurances  that  they  didn’t  want  OEM  to  take 
over  the  lead  in  program  management.  However,  as  evidence  that  OEM  was  using 
BOB  clout,  the  regional  directors  noted  that  the  conference  had  been  in  limbo 
for  awhile  after  it  yas  first  scheduled,  but  nevertheless  it  was  held. 

The  more  relevant  demonstration  of  OEM's  influence  came  in  the  ability 
of  OEM  to  (a)  arrange  important  hearings  for  the  OTF  report;  (b)  obtain  extra 
staff  assistance  for  regional  dirt.ctors  as  a  singular  exception  to  a  general 
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freeze  on  personnel  budgets;  (c)  secure  action  upgrading  the  regional  direc- 
tors  of  HEW  and  Labor  in  order  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  other  directors; 
and  (d)  provide  timely  information  regarding  OEM's  reports  to  the  Under  sec-’ 

grouP  and  the  latter's  actions.  In  addition,  OEM  helped  the  regional 
?  reCOrc!  ^helr  diagnosis  of  the  constraints  on  interagency  work  and 

laid  this  record  before  the  under  secretaries  group  in  a  forceful  and  candid 
way . 


How  did  OEM  handle  the  question  of  neutrality?  On  the  interagency 
dimension,  OEM  tried  to  preserve  its  neutrality.  There  was  considerable  ten¬ 
sion  between  BOB  and  HUD  officials  both  before  and  after  Airlie  House.  HUD 
was  a  participant  in  the  tension-laden  interchanges  with  BOB  because  of  its 
role  as  convenor  of  the  under  secretaries'  group,  but  this  tension  didn't  gen¬ 
eralize  to  other  aspects  of  OEM’s  work  with  the  regions  themselves. 

During  House,  OEM  did  find  itself  more  in  disagreement  with 

0E0  than  the  other  agencies.  The  fact  is  that  the  OEM  staff  did  have  some 
ideas  of  their  own.  The  BOB  proposed  the  development  of  regional  councils 
for  each  of  the  four  regions.  0E0  directors,  especially,  questioned  the 
creation  of  a  structure  as  a  starting  point.  What  was  the  effect  of  OEM's 
proposal?  It  tended  to  encourage  many  participants  to  assume  that  BOB  was 
really  wedded  to  that  particular  step  toward  more  coordination,  so  it  may 
have  produced  expressions  of  resistance  and  opposition  to  a  formal  structure 
which  were  unnecessary.  (But  BOB  really  started  to  play  down  regional  coun¬ 
cils  only  after  these  repeated  expressions.)  On  the  other  hand,  because  BOB 
members  subsequently  showed  that  they  could  accept  the  regions  at  whatever 
point  they  were  and  avoided  invidious  comparisons — they  created  neither  heroes 
nor  scapegoats— the  group  could  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  reports  of 
the  other  regional  groups. 

„u  .  ,  A  related  problem  was  OEM's  relations  to  the  OTF  report  at  the  outset. 

OEM  had  used  the  report  as  a  major  reason  for  convening  the  conference.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  OEM  conference  leader  became  too  closely  identified  with  tre  OTF 
report  by  inadvertently  referring  to  it  as  "the  bible"  for  the  conference. 

This  elicited  many  remarks  attacking  the  validity  and  universality  of  the 
report  s  recommendations.  Also,  this  remark  probably  was  one  factor  which 
encouraged  participants  to  persist  in  attributing  to  the  OEM  directors  stronger 
commitment  to  a  regional  council  structure  per  se  than  these  men  actually  felt. 
On  the  other  hand,  OEM  may  have  most  disappointed  the  OTF  principals,  by  not 
devoting  more  direct  attention  to  the  report. 

,  aEM,£l  handlln8  of  tw°  types  of  requests  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
HUD  also  reflects  OEM's  intention  to  preserve  their  own  interagency  neutrality 
and  the  interagency  balance  of  the  regional  councils.  The  under  secretary  re¬ 
quested  OEM  to  evaluate  the  OTF  report  for  the  under  secretaries'  group.  Al¬ 
though  OEM  eventually  did  comply  with  the  request,  it  appeared  to  delay  as  long 
as  it  could  as  if  the  OEM  directors  wanted  (a)  to  avoid  the  evaluative  role  in 
general,  and  (b)  to  avoid  becoming  embroiled  in  the  emotionally  laden  contro¬ 
versies  among  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  region. 


OEM  also  declined  to  promote  the  close  and  special  linkage  between 
the  regional  councils  and  the  Model  Cities  program  hich  HUD/Washington  officials 
requested.  These  HUD'  officials  urged  and  needed  more  regional  support  for  Model 
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Cities;  but  for  OEM  to  give  this  special  attention  would  provide  unique  focus 
on  a  program  in  which  the  HUD  regional  director  would  have  the  lead  role  and 
would  provide  a  prop  to  him  as  the  key  man  on  the  council.  OEM  continued  to 
regard  Model  Cities  as  just  one  of  many  areas  of  concern  for  the  councils, 

OEM  officials  apparently  realized  that  councils  would  not  be  viable  unless  each 
was  allowed  to  create  its  own  agenda  and  unless  the  councils  developed  agendae 
that  were  balanced  in  terms  of  projects  and  programs  of  special  interest  to 
individual  agencies.  Similarly,  OEM  avoided  trying  to  develop  a  standard  solu¬ 
tion  for  providing  leadership  or  chairmanship  in  the  regional  councils.  Effec¬ 
tive  leadership  was  provided  by  different  agencies  in  different  regions. 

The  field-Washington  dimension  was  marked  by  tension,  and  with  respect 
to  this,  OEM  made  less  effort  to  preserve  a  neutral  role.  It  was  clear  to  this 
observer  that  OEM  was  identifying  more  with  the  regional  officials  than  with  the 
Washington  officials.  OEM  articulated  the  grievances  of  the  regional  directors 
and  supported  their  demands  for  more  authority.  Thus,  OEM  helped  offset  the 
inherent  power  disadvantage  of  regional  directors  in  their  relations  with  their 
under  secretaries. 

Illustrative  of  the  concern  with  which  they  tried  to  maintain  the 
trust  of  regional  directors,  was  the  response  of  the  four  OEM  staff  officials 
when  it  was  suggested  that  they  appear  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  under  sec¬ 
retaries  group  and  personally  report  on  the  status  of  each  of  the  four  regional 
councils.  They  feared  that  they  might  compromise  OEM's  consultative  relationship 
with  the  regional  council  if  they  happened  to  disclose  information  which  the 
regional  directors  themselves  would  have  chosen  not  to  disclose.  While  this 
reporting  role  could  enhance  the  status  of  the  OEM  staff  person,  it  could  reduce 
the  regional  director's  candor  in  the  future.  Eventually,  the  OEM  staffers  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  the  regional  councils  to  instruct  them  on  what  should  be  reported. 
The  care  with  which  this  matter  was  handled  contrasts  with  OEM's  practice  of 
communicating  to  regional  councils  the  under  secretaries'  actions  even  at  the 
stage  of  draft  reports. 

Strategies.  Many  strategical  aspects  of  OEM's  efforts  to  establish 
regional  councils  have  been  discussed  in  various  places  above  and  need  only  be 
reviewed  here: 

First,  we  have  just  pointed  out  that  OEM  was  able  to  use  BOB  auspices 
to  advantage  and  yet  approach  the  type  of  role  relationship  (in  terms  of  power, 
motives,  neutrality)  suitable  for  its  work. 

Second,  OEM  officials  negotiated  a  field-Washington  structure  in  which — 
as  secretariat — they  were  an  important  communication  link  between  the  regional 
groups  and  the  under  Secretaries  group  and,  further,  they  were  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  phrasing  and  timing  of  communications  emanating  from  both  ends  of  this 
relationship. 

Third,  OEM  employed  the  two-day  conference  to  unfreeze  negative  attitudes 
of  participants,  develop  a  persuasive  diagnosis  of  interagency  relations  at  the 
regional  level,  and  get  general  agreement  among  the  16  regional  participants 
for  next  steps. 
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Fourth,  OEM  was  able  to  reinforce  the  guarded  optimism  produced  by 
Airlxe  House  by  getting  prompt  action  from  the  under  secretaries  group 
on  a  couple  of  the  key  constraints  to  interagency  collaboration  identified 
by  the  regional  directors. 

.Tactics .  The  account  of  Airlie  House  not  only  described  OEM's 
activities,  but  also  analyzed  many  of  them  as  third-party  tactics.  Thus 
we  tried  to  understand  the  tactical  significance  of  OEM’s  (a)  conceptuali¬ 
zation,  (b)  presentation  of  a  preliminary  inventory  of  "pluses"  and  "minuses" 
for  interagency  collaboration,  and  (c)  prediction  that  if  regions  didn't  take 
initiative,  then  the  under  secretaries  would  probably  impose  something.  We 
noted  that  (in  this  observer  s  opinion)  these  tactics  were  skillfully  con¬ 
ceived,  but  did  not  realize  their  potential  because  of  poor  timing:  they 
occurred  before  much  dialogue  had  transpired  among  participants  and  they 
were  delivered  as  a  package  in  a  speech  rather  than  inserted  in  a  way  that 
was  tailored  to  the  immediate,  content  and  dynamics  of  the  session.  Also, 
we  observed  that  the  arrangement  whereby  one  session  was  co-chaired  proved 
to  be  a  disadvantage  when  the  chair  needed  to  make  an  on-the-spot  decision 
about  appropriate  agenda  and  groupings. 

The  general  point  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  conference  (in 
its  strategical  role  of  attitude  change,  diagnosis,  and  securing  agreement 
tor  next  steps)  is  greatly  dependent  upon  its  tactical  implementation.  Group 
dynamics  often  present  organizers,  chairmen,  and  participants  with  disappoint- 
ments.  Many  conferences  fall  flat,  for  example,  because  they  either  don't 

awiT/?r/n°Ugh  °r  allow  for  to°  much  emotional  discharge.  The  tactics  of  a 
s  iliful  facilitator  in  a  group  context  involves  knowing  when  to  provide  new 
input,  when  to  allow  conflicts  to  surface,  and  when  to  cut  them  off,  when  to 
ask  for  commitment  and  when  to  protect  ambiguity,  how  and  when  to  regroup 
participants,  and  so  on.  Below  we  discuss  several  tactical  issues  in  more 


The  Regional  Composition  of  the  Conference.  The  fact  that  there 
were  four  different  regional  groups  was  at  the  same  time  a  liability  and  an 
asset  (and  more  the  latter,  fortunately) . 

First,  OEM  s  efforts  in  the  Airlie  House  Conference  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  trying  to  simultaneously  facilitate  interagency  relations 
in  four  regional  systems  which  are  very  different  in  character- -at  different 
points,  with  different  needs  and  concerns  and  attitudes  toward  OEM.  Although 
it  was  totally  fortuitous,  the  four  regions'  attributes  also  made  very  interest 
ing  and  complementary  contributions  to  the  Airlie  House  stage  of  this  change 
effort.  Atlanta  had  served  as  a  site  for  OEM  to  get  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  regional  group  and  to  try  a  soft-sell  strategy  of  "show  and  tell." 

The  San  Francisco  group  had  contributed  the  OTF  report  which  was  the  official 
occasion  for  the  conference  and  was  a  satisfactory  background  substantive  docu¬ 
ment  to  promote  relevant  discussion.  Chicago  provided  an  excellent  example  of 
a  collaborative  interagency  group;  a  model  for  the  others.  Finally,  it  was 
mportant  to  OEM  s  confirmation  of  its  own  usefulness  to  have  the  New  York 
group  express  such  high  dependence  on  OEM  to  provide  counsel  and  assistance. 
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Second,  having  four  regional  groups  meet  simultaneously  helped 
indicate  without  active  interventions  by  anyone  which  aspects  of  a  regional 
director's  stance  toward  interagency  collaboration  were  largely  determined 
by  his  institutional  role  and  which  were  influenced  more  by  his  own  personal 
style.  When  there  were  institutional  factois  limiting  a  director’s  action, 
he  could  feel  support  from  the  presence  and  verbal  assistance  of  his  agency 
colleagues.  When  the  individual's  view  was  not  i-hared  by  all  of  his  agency 
colleagues,  ha  could  be  induced  to  review  his  own  style.  Also,  he  could 
learn  of  these  differences  indirectly,  by  listening  to  his  agency  colleagues 
describe  their  involvement  in  interagency  activities  rather  than  by  being 
confronted  with  alleged  deficiencies  on  nis  part. 

Third,  the  juxtaposition  of  these  four  regional  groups  created 
some  healthy  rivalry  among  them;  e.g.  ,  the  Labor-Chicago  official  asserted 
that  Chicago  was  the  most  important  region  as  a  way  of  increasing  and  sig¬ 
nalling  the  regional  solidarity  he  was  feeling.  Representatives  from  both 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  challenged  his  assertion  and  numbered  the  large 
cities  in  their  respecti\;e  regions. 

Fourth,  the  composition  of  the  conference  allowed  for  several 
regional  directors  from  the  same  agency  to  meet  by  themselves  and  in  some 
instances  with  their  agency  superiors  to  promote  internal  agency  changes. 

The  experience  tended  to  increase  the  assertiveness  on  part  of  field  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Washington.  Fey  example,  when  OEM  talked  with  them  in  San  Francisco, 
several  directors  were  defensive,  and  worried  about  whether  to  take  some  risks 
with  Washington.  At  Airlie  House  they  became  more  positive. 

Providing  an  Optimum  Level  of  Input  from  Outside.  The  conference 
as  planned  provided  for  too  much  stimulation:  keynote  by  an  under  secretary, 
introductory  remarks  and  orientation  by  the  OEM  directors,  and  the  several 
panel  discissions  by  the  three  consultants  scheduled  for  late  Wednesday  morn- 
ing ,  by  the  Model  Cities  committae  for  late  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  by  the 
under  secretaries  Wednesday  evening.  Only  the  consultants'  input  could  be 
(and  was'  scratched  without  repercussions.  As  noted  above,  the  other  two 
panels  nit  only  took  time  and  energy  that  could  have  been  used  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  engaging  each  other,  but  added  to  the  tension  level  and  were  dis¬ 
couraging  factors  relative  to  the  theme  of  the  conference. 

Surfacing  and  Managing  the  Conference  Process  Issues.  How  did 
OEM  manage  the  process  issues  that  developed  during  the  Airlie  House  Con¬ 
ference?  It  s  ironic  that  on  the  one  hand,  San  Francisco  officials  (a  sub¬ 
group  of  the  contingent)  could  not  get  support  for  their  several  OTF  report 
recommendations  when  they  so  explicitly  asked  for  such  support;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  group  received  virtually  unanimous  acclaim  for 
their  dozen  recommendations  which  they  only  submitted  to  '■he  other  members 
of  the  conference  as  if  they  were  merely  foi.  information  purposes.  Why  were 
the  interested  San  Francisco  officials  so  notably  unsuccessful  in  influencing 
the  conference?  Perhaps  in  part  it  was  because  the  report  was  so  contro¬ 
versial  within  the  San  Francisco  group  and  in  part  because  t  .;«.v  had  already 
had  their  "air  time"  with  Washington  even  before  the  conference  started  and 
there  was  determination  on  the  part  of  other  regions  not  to  let  them  monopo¬ 
lize  the  conference.  For  their  part,  the  authors  of  the  Oakland  Task  Force 
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report  were  repeatedly  disappointed;  they  had  been  billed  in  advance  as  the 
staro  of  the  show  and  yet  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  tell  their  story,  to 
say  nothing  of  achieving  a  direct  discussion  of  their  recommendations.  As 
it  turned  out,  their  report  had  served  as  an  important  stimulus  to,  and  pre¬ 
text  for  the  conference,  but  it  didn't  represent  the  mo^t  productive  agenda 
for  the  other  regions.  Thus,  those  involved  in  the  OTF  report  may  have  felt 
used  Their  anger  might  discourage  them  somewhat  from  relying  upon  OEM  ns  a 
facilitator  in  the  future  and  from  participating  in  similar  inter— region  ex¬ 
changes.  The  OEM  conference  leaders  probably  could  have  minimized  the  OTF's 
disappointment  if  they  had  explicitly  recognized  and  sympathized  with  that 
group  s  expectations,  and  described  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  needs  of  the 
other  three  groups,  especially  Atlanta  and  New  York.  Perhaps  the  OEM  offic¬ 
ials  in  fact  did  have  a  side  conversation  to  this  very  point.  From  the  very 
first  evening  they  were  aware  of  the  problem  of  managing  or  coping  with  the 
OTF's  violated  expectations.  They  might  have  surfaced  the  issue  in  a  con¬ 
ference  session.  One  promising  opportunity  occurred  Thursday  morning.  When 
the  OEM  chairman  informed  the  conference  they  would  meet  with  Atlanta  and 
New  York,  they  dismissed  the  other  two  groups.  The  Chicago  group  might  well 
have  been  willing  to  meet  with  the  San  Francisco  group  and  react  to  the  OTF 
proposals  as  well  as  vice  versa.  Had  the  OTF's  needs  and  the  fact  that  the 
conference  was  not  meeting  them  been  surfaced  in  the  total  group,  this  pair¬ 
ing  of  the  two  groups  might  have  been  raised  and  acted  on  in  the  group.  A 
more  general  point  is  that  the  OEM  officials  did  relatively  little  of  this 
type  of  ’’process"  analysis. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  pattern,  the  OEM  officials  who  opened 
the  Thursday  morning  did  talk  personally  and  directly  to  the  discouragement 
created  by) the  Model  Citiee  group  and  the  under  secretaries  the  previous  day. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  observer,  his  candor  greatly  facilitated  the  work  which 
was  accomplished  on  Thursday. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  behavioral  science  consultants  also  made  sev¬ 
eral  observations  about  group  process,  usually  with  the  effect  of  stimulating 
some  energetic  discussion  on  the  point,  although  for  some  reason  these  self- 
analytical  processes  quickly  petered  out. 

Stance  regarding  Intra-regional  Conflicts.  Manifest  conflicts 
withi.i  at  least  two  of  the  regions  threatened  to  effectively  nullify  all  of 
the  other  efforts  to  establish  regional  councils.  OEM  officials  continued 
(before  and  after  Airlie  House)  to  fret  about  the  conflict  between  two  regional 
directors  in  Atlanta,  and  yet  they  did  not  undertake  to  work  directly  on  this 
relationship.  Why  not/  Was  it  within  their  role  conception  as  they  viewed  it? 
Did  they  believe  it  would  be  within  their  role  conception  as  viewed  by  the 
principals?  Did  they  have  the  skills  to  work  on  tht  facilitation  of  inter¬ 
personal  relations  as  contrasted  with  interagency  re. ations?  (They  assumed 
that  there  was  a  high  proportion  of  personal  rivalry  In  the  Atlanta  conflict.) 
Perhaps  the  answers  to  all  of  the  above  were  "yes,"  and  they  simply  believed 
that  thus  far  an  intervention  would  have  more  risks  than  gains.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  OEM  tried  to  convene  the  directors  in  the  San  Francisco  region  to 
review  the  report  as  a  group,  but  were  unable  to  pull  this  off.  Also,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  trouble  getting  intimately  involved  with  this  group  after  Airlie 
House— probably  because  of  the  deep  conflicts  between  some  participants.  Iron¬ 
ically,  OEM  was  not  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  face-to-face  meetings 
in  that  region  where  it  might  have  made  some  key  process  interventions  to  work 
through  interpersonal  antagonism. 
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PART  III 


CHAPTER  10 


ANTECEDENTS  TO  CONFLICT,  AVOIDANCE  AND  INTEGRATION 

,,In  ,this  and  the  chapter  which  follows  we  review  aspects  of  „ 

Titutl  on  ^systematic  “T"**’*  Purpose  is b othTcon- 

that  some^relatlvelyPenduring  llToTtl  “  ’"*>■*«» 

promote  other  conflictful  or  intPPi -an  nteragency  context  would  tend  to 

develop  „„re  apeclflc  h^otheaes ** SiXlToT'  ^  eMble  us  to 

some  19  factors  are  hypothesized  to  aff/rl  f  of  contextual,  forces  embracing 

agency  communities.  The  studies  suggest  that^he^r3^  tendencies  ln  lnter~ 
be  elaborated  in  another  rpcn0et  ?8  f*  *haP  the  general  proposition  should 

behavior  on  simple  spectra  ^  I?' ft d  f  thPSe  COntext;ual  forces  affecting 

the  outset  of  this  study  thev'-ro  C  "°  inte^ration  as  we  had  visualized  at 
a  two-dimensional  field  in  which  both^  a^^oprla^ely  conceived  as  vectors  in 
to  integrative  processes  C°nfllct  flnd  avoldance  are  alternatives 

connJc"tSlrS.S2°;i3:  f  thG  m°del  Was  th.t  the  strength  of 
features  designed ofs  tJu^ref  b*  3  fUnCtl°n  °f  Particular 

vide  a  basis  for  hypothesizing  som^nf 1 ln^ragenCy  effort-  The  studies  pro¬ 
conflict,  avoidance  or  integration  i»  6  fea5Ures  which  are  antecedents  to 
tural  features  in  the  industrial  and  ^  Compar  nR  the  influence  of  eight  struc- 
hypothesize  how  the  interaction  nf  e^aganay  settings,  we  are  able  to 

create  tendencies  toward  conflict  or  integr^i™?^8  ^  3  StrUCtural  feature 

Interagency  ContPvt 

Incentives  for  Collaborative  Interdependent 

ly  achieved,  if  at  all,  with^espert^t^bo th  o'S’  bela8  °nly  moderate- 

veloped  countries  and  our  Hot-oH  -i  .  ***  our  poi^-cies  regarding  underde- 
dwell  within  the!  Ihe  ectlS  ^ll8  5’ ““  and  tha  de'lrl-d  -inorltles  who 
designed  and  implemented  by  manv  meadS  t0  achieve  these  goals  were 

vities  of  two  agencies  nuIlifipH  p  h  organ^zat^ons •  Sometimes,  the  acti- 

to  reinforce  each  other.  The  programs  rypiCally’  these  activities  failed 

compared  for  their  relative  effpcH  P*0  agencles  were  almost  never  directly 

to  work  toward  a  more  op“lm™  anot«Lerof"rLC  leVln8  ^  ^  °bJa'“-s  in  order 

postulated  by  many  would-be  reformers  of  the  fpHr^i68*,3"10118  agencies‘  Tt  has  been 
more  coherence  in  the  federal  eovprnmpnr '  ^  ^  4«al  bureaucracy  that  if  there  were 

(and  similarly  in  foreign  affairs')  this  S  YlG£S  ln  the  urban  affairs  community 

*  rorelgn  stairs),  this  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  most 


Some  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  is  drawn  from  an  earlier  report  of  this 
reseat ci  program— Special  Technical  Report  #3,  dated  June,  1969. 
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individual  agencies  and  the  collective  impact  on  the  community.  Increased 
coherence  could  be  enhanced  in  any  or  all  of  a  variety  of  areas: 

1.  Interagency  exchange  of  information  regarding  respective  goals, 
assessments,  programs,  implementing  techniques  and  contacts 
with  the  host  country  (in  foreign  affairs)  and  the  cities  or 
states  (in  urban  affairs). 

2.  Interagency  policy  influence:  agencies  explore  their  respective 
policies  for  inconsistencies  and  allow  for  mutual  influence. 

3.  Policy-program  consistency:  for  example,  in  foreign  affairs, 

AID  and  Military  dollar  programs  were  major  instruments  of 
foreign  policy  while  state  supposedly  fashioned  and  articu¬ 
lated  policy.  Therefore  consistency  would  only  result  from 
collaboration  between  those  responsible  for  program  documents 
and  these  responsible  for  policy  documents. 

4.  Comprehensive  multi-agency  policy  planning  and  program  planning. 

5.  Interagency  program  collaboration;  i.e.,  programs  which  require 
either  joint  or  interdependent  implementation. 

6.  Optimum  allocation  of  resources  among  agencies. 

7  Joint  reliance  upon  common  resources,  administrative  machinery, 
extra-federal  liaison,  etc. 

That  the  need  of  increased  interagency  integration  existed  did  not 
insure  that  there  would  be  a  substantial  effort  to  achieve  it.  Agency 
officials  who  initiate  or  actively  cooperate  with  efforts  to  integrate  the 
foreign  affairs  or  urban  affairs  communities  appear  to  be  responding  tc 
one  or  more  of  four  basic  incentives. 

Commitment  to  Superordinate  Goals.  Agency  representatives  share  a 
basic  commitment  co  larger  U.S.  goals.  For  example,  most  are  responsive 
to  the  inherent  mei.it  of  a  coordinated  foreign  affairs  effort.  They  do 
accept  that  their  own  programs  should  relate  to  larger  U.F.  goals.  Thus 
most  intrinsic  motivation  is  provided  when  an  official  has  a  strong  and 
active  commitment  to  U.S.  goals  that  are  broader  than  his  own  agency's 
mandate.  In  recent  years  bureaucrats  have  experienced  a  growing  awareness 
of  our  failures  and  an  increasing  sense  of  urgency  in  the  situation.  These 
factors  have  increased  the  predisposition  for  interagency  collaboration,  but 
unfortunately  at  a  ratt  that  would  appear  to  be  slower  than  the  need  for  it. 

This  type  of  motivation  was  a  dominant  one  in  the  case  of  certain 
individual  participants  in  NCPP,  Topsy,  the  CASP  cycle,  and  the  regional 
councils,  but  it  did  not  generally  characterize  the  attitudes  of  the 
participating  bureaucrats. 

Deference  to  Authority  of  President  or  his  Delegate.  The  President 
is  the  superior  to  whom  all  of  these  agencies  and  their  personnel  are  ultimately 
responsible.  If  the  President  has  associated  himself  with  a  particular 
interagency  effort  or  has  delegated  some  of  his  interagency  authority  to 
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a  specific  position  (such  as  the  Snbassador)  or  an  agency  (e.g. ,  HUD  in  the 
case  of  the  NCPP),  then  the  officials  of  other  agencies  feel  more  compulsion 
to  comply  with  the  relevant  interagency  requests.  The  President's  interest 
in  the  NCPP  was  the  decisi\'e  factor  for  some  agency  participants  and  for  some 
agency  contributions  to  that  interagency  effort.  The  same  point  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  much  of  the  participation  in  the  CASP  cycle  and  the  policy¬ 
planning  group  participants  were  responding  to  the  delegated  authority  held 
by  particular  officials  of  the  Department  of  State.  Other  agencies  were 
somewhat  accepting  of  the  State  Department's  interagency  initiatives,  because 
State  had  been  designated  to  lead  agency  in  foreign  affairs;  a  role  also 
supported  by  tradition.  Over  the  past  decade  the  presidents,  with  increasing 
frequency,  have  identified  their  office  with  programs,  exercises,  and  councils* 
of  an  interagency  nature  and  have  delegated  some  interagency  authority  to 
lead  agencies. 

Anticipated  Reciprocal  Benefit.  Apart  from  a  direct  concern  with  super¬ 
ordinate  goals,  an  official  may  recognize  that  just  as  he  has  information  or 
technical  expertise  which  a  counterpart  in  another  agency  needs,  that  counter¬ 
part  may  be  able  to  help  him — by  a  program  concession,  by  facilitating  a 
contact  with  a  city  or  a  host  country  official,  etc.  One  reason  that  agency 
representatives  may  value  the  opportunity  for  reciprocal  influence  and  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  is  that  they  get  Information  on  a  more  personal  basis  which  also 
allows  them  to  obtain  nuance  as  well  as  basic  content. 

Desire  to  Learn  From  and  Influence  Other  Agencies.  For  some  officials 
the  opportunity  to  have  exchanges  with  officials  in  other  agencies  working 
on  related  goals  serves  some  significant  professional  and/or  personal  desires. 
These  are  opportunities  to  both  learn  (be  influenced)  and  influence  others. 

For  example,  agency  representatives  often  enjoy  contact  with  others  who  have 
similar  geographic  interests. 

These  last  two  incentives  were  largely  responsible  for  participation  in 
BIG  and  were  factors  in  the  regional  councils  and  in  some  interagency  groups 
within  NCPP. 

Incentives  for  Conflict  and  Avoidance 


An  absence  of  collaboration  in  the  interagency  network  does  not  imply 
the  presence  of  conflict,  a  fact  which  differentiates  the  interorganizational 
networks  studied  here  from  interdepartmental  relationships  within  a  single 
organization.  Within  a  business  organization,  for  example,  the  salient 
theoretical  and  practical  questions  usually  focus  cn  the  proportion  of  coopera¬ 
tion  to  conflict  between  departments  that  are  functionally  interdependent. 

Their  Interdependence,  which  is  td<en  for  granted,  is  usually  required  by  the 
flow  of  product.  In  contrast,  in  the  interagency  networks,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  one  is  looking  for  collaboration  among  agency  organizations  that  are 
currently  relatively  independent  in  their  functioning.  To  a  very  large  extent, 
each  agency  has  its  own  goals  and  its  own  resources  to  perform  adequately 
without  relating  itself  to  other  agencies. 

Independence  (avoidance)  is  frequently  a  viable  alternative  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  systems  referred  to  here  because  of  the  type  of  interdependent  poten¬ 
tial  among  the  federal  agencies  involved.  First,  in  both  the  foreign  affairs 
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and  urban  fields,  agencies'  goals  are  often  interdependent  only  in  the  long 
run.  For  example,  if  education  and  health  of  a  population  must  be  improved 
before  unemployment  patterns  can  be  altered  in  a  stable  way,  then  the  goal 
achievement  of  the  Labor  Department  depends  in  part  upon  the  success  of  HEW. 
However,  understanding  this  longer- run  interdependence  does  not  appear  to 
provide  a  compelling  reason  for  interacting  today. 

Second,  while  considerably  integrative  potential  exists  among  instrumental 
activities  of  agencies  in  the  field,  there  usually  is  no  meaningful  requirement 
to  integrate  or  coordinate  them.  For  example,  the  activities  of  several  agencies 
in  the  urban  field  are  potentially  interdependent  in  the  sense  that  they  could 
(a)  eliminate  duplicated  administrative  machinery  and  individually  achieve 
their  stated  goals  to  a  greater  degree;  (b)  jointly  gather  and  exchange  in¬ 
formation  that  would  enable  each  to  plan  better;  (c)  simplify  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  liaison  with  other  governmental  units  such  as  city  governments,  allowing 
for  more  integrative  planning  within  these  other  units;  (d)  combine  comple¬ 
mentary  types  of  expertise,  e.g.,  in  functional  programs,  in  orientation 
toward  citizen  and  institutional  clientele,  in  contacts  with  different  levels 
of  government--making  possible  more  comprehensive  approaches  to  the  solution 
of  urban  ills.  However,  despite  the  integrative  potential,  there  usually  are 
few,  if  any,  absolute  costs  associated  with  a  failure  to  problem  solve  or 
bargain,  (apart  from  the  disapproval  of  bureaucratic  superiors,  a  disapproval 
that  is  frequently  more  apparent  than  real) .  Failure  to  cooperate  only  in¬ 
volves  opportunity  costs,  not  regression  from  the  status  quo. 

The  fact  that  where  interdependencies  exist  they  represent  opportunities 
to  improve  the  agencies'  effectiveness,  but  are  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  basic  performance  of  the  agencies'  programs,  is  important  because  it 
explains  why  any  level  of  coordination  might  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
so  long  as  there  is  not  manifest  conflict  among  agencies.  An  opportunity 
to  collaborate  foregone  is  quite  different  than  a  failure  to  fulfill  an 
essential  coordinative  act:  the  former  can  be  easily  overlooked;  the  latter 
demands  attention.  Thus,  increases  in  interagency  integration  when  they 
oc- at  can  replace  either  conflictful  modes  or  patterns  of  independent  opera¬ 
tion  and  typically  both  to  some  extent.  Figure  10.1  shows  the  field  of  possi¬ 
bilities  represented  by  the  dimensions  of  independence-interdependence  and 
competitive-cooperative,  and  the  two  arrows  on  this  field  show  the  typical 
change  problesm  focal  to  the  intraorganizatibnal  relations  (A*B)  and  inter¬ 
agency  relations  (X+Y) ,  respectively 

Although  one  can  differentiate  conceptually  between  forces  toward  conflict 
and  toward  avoidance,  they  frequently  represent  two  possible  implications 
of  the  same  environmental  factor.  Below  we  discuss  five  groups  of  factors: 
competitive  incentives,  antagonistic  stimuli,  threats  to  agency  autonomy  and 
identity,  overload  conditions  and  barrier.-  to  synchronization.  The  effect 
of  the  first  of  the  five  groups  is  to  promote  conflict  as  a  primary  response 
and  avoidance  es  a  secondary  and  defensive  mode.  The  effect  of  the  last  of 
the  five  groups— barriers  to  synchronization— is  primarily  avoidance  and 
secondarily  conflict.  The  other  three  provide  relatively  balanced  incentives 
for  both  conflict  and  avoidance.  We  will  discuss  the  dual  implications  of 
these  contextual  factors  as  we  illustrate  each  of  them  in  turn. 

Competitive  Incentives.  Agencies  in  the  same  general  community  are 
competitive  with  each  other  with  respect  to  a  number  of  issues. 
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Figure  10.1 
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1.  Conflict  in  goals,  values,  ideologies,  or  philosophies  is  the  most 
fundamental  source  of  competition.  The  many  federal  departments  operating 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  areas  represent  more  than  just  function¬ 
ally  dif ferientiated  tasks;  they  represent  many  unique  ideologies  and  values. 
For  example,  consider  the  value  differences  among  several  foreign  affairs 
agencies  concerned  with  rural  community  development.  In  working  with  elements 
of  the  local  community,  the  Military  Assistance  Group  favored  a  strategy  of 
influence  based  on  high  coercive  power  and  low  trust.  The  AID  favored  a 
strategy  employing  high  reward  power.  The  Peace  Corps  pursued  a  philosophy 
of  influence  and  change  which  involved  high  trust,  low  power,  no  extrinsic 
rewards  and  which  relied  upon  expertise  and  personal  example.  Similarly, 
fundamental  philosophical  differences  exist  between  0E0  and  HUD  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  the  domestic  field.  Whereas  0E0  placed  highest  priority 

on  the  citizen  involvement  goals  in  the  NCPP,  HUD  and  other  participating 
agencies  valued  that  goal  secondary  to  achieving  a  more  integrated  system 
for  delivering  social  services  to  neighborhood  residents. 

2.  There  is  competition  among  agencies  for  status  recognition  and 
power  in  the  interagency  network.  On  one  front,  State  and  the  Defense 
Department  compete  for  dominance  in  foreign  affairs.  In  the  representational 
and  influence  processes  between  the  U.S.  mission  and  the  host  government  the 
ATD  and  State  Department  organizations  sometimes  compete  for  preeminence. 
Another  competition  exists  between  AID  and  Peace  Corps  for  recognition  as 

the  leader  in  the  humanitarian  side  of  our  foreign  affairs  effort.  When  they 
were  studied,  0E0  and  HUD  especially  were  making  rival  claims  to  leadership 
in  urban  affairs.  However,  Labor,  HEW,  HUD,  and  0E0  were  all  competitive 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others  in  some  program  areas. 

In  both  foreign  and  urban  affairs  communities,  feelings  of  rivalry 
were  heightened  where  two  agencies  had  similar  programs,  including  similar 
goals.  Thus,  just  as  conflict  sometimes  arose  because  of  sharp  differences — 
goal  conflict — it  sometimes  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  similarities. 

3.  Related  to  the  issues  of  rivalry  over  status  is  the  conflict  over 
financial  resources.  Agencies  fear  that  either  as  a  result  of  cost  effective¬ 
ness  or  trade-off  analysis  or  as  a  consequence  of  poor  public  and  congressional 
relations,  they  will  lose  appropriations  to  another  agency. 

Antagonistic  Stimuli.  A  variety  of  negative  perceptions  and  resentments 
create  tension  between  officials  of  different  agencies  in  the  same  community. 

1.  Stereotypes  and  parochialism.  Where  each  group  has  Its  unique 
history,  its  own  particular  legitimating  rationale  and  philosophy,  its  own 
style  of  operating,  it  is  not  surprising  that  stereotypes  of  agencies  and 
their  personnel  have  developed.  For  example,  the  following  stereotypes 
were  frequently  encountered:  0E0  officials  are  irresponsible,  revolutionary, 
and  devious;  Labor  personnel  are  old-fashioned  and  limited  :'n  conceptual 
capacity;  AID  officials  are  the  classic  Ugly  Americans;  Military  men,  when  in 
doubt,  always  want  to  resort  to  force;  and  so  on.  The  holders  of  such  stereo¬ 
types  usually  want  to  avoid  contact  with  officials  of  the  agency  in  question 
and,  once  in  contact,  tend  to  treat  them  according  to  their  stereotype;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  promotes  conflict. 
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2.  Invidious  comparisons  at  the  individual  level.  Each  agency  has 
it*  own  problem  of  attracting,  retaining  and  motivating  competent  people  in 
its  organization.  And  each  agency  has  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  with 
its  own  unique  set  of  inducements — pay,  allowances,  privileges,  status 
symbols  and  working  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  many  situations  result 
which  are  experienced  by  one  group  or  the  other  as  incongruous — producing 
feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy. 

In  the  U.S.  mission  in  Brazil,  AID  officials  were  believed  to  be  better 
rewarded  and  to  carry  more  responsibility  than  State  officials  in  the  same 
age  and  experience  brackets.  State  officials  resented  this.  Similar  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons  occurred  between  the  military  and  other  groups  in  the 
overseas  mission.  This  type  of  issue  was  encountered  only  in  a  minor  way  in 
our  studies  in  the  urban  affairs  community. 

The  resentment  is  sharpest  where  the  differentials  in  privileges  or 
rewards  between  groups  are  seen  as  significantly  incongruous  with  other 
status  factors.  For  example,  the  resentment  of  State  Department  officials 
toward  their  better  rewarded  AID  counterparts  was  heightened  because  they 
were  members  of  the  agency  which  presumably  had  the  highest  in  the  mission, 
toughest  personnel  selection  standards  and  with  the  most  tradition.  Partici¬ 
pants  claimed  that  it  was  an  insult  to  have  to  respond  to  State  initiatives: 

3.  Agency  status  incongruity.  Just  as  at  the  personnel  level,  incongruity 
among  status  factors  at  the  institutional  level  can  create  resentment.  For 
example.  State  had  been  designated  as  formal  leader  in  foreign  affairs,  but 

it  had  no  control  over  even  a  significant  fraction  of  the  financial  resources 
wielded  by  AID  and  DOD,  creating  incongruity  between  legitimate  leadership 
and  informal  power.  State  Department  resented  this  imbalance  because  it 
limited  their  effective  influence.  AID  and  DOL  officials  often  resented  the 
deference  they  must  show  to  State's  formal  leadership  position  because  they 
knew  that  in  reality,  they  managed  much  larger  segments  of  the  foreign  affairs 
effort  and  did  exercise  significant  effective  power.  Similar  incongruity 
existed  among  urban  agencies,  e.g.,  when  HUD — a  relatively  smaller  and  junior 
agency— -was  designated  the  lead  role  for  an  interagency  program  which  involved 
predominantly  HEW  service  programs. 

Another  type  of  incongruity  exists  when  the  participating  agencies 
find  the  lead  agency's  personnel  unable  to  provide  a  quality  of  either  organ¬ 
izational  or  intellectual  leadership  that  is  better  than  the  capacities  of 
the  participating  agencies. 

Threats  to  Agency  Autonomy  and  Identity.  Each  of  the  agencies  in  the  two 
communities  studied  here  was  keenly  aw.?.re  of  its  own  unique  mission,  of  its 
own  particular  legislative  authorization,  of  its  own  constituency.  Each  valued 
its  autonomy  and  separate  identity,  which  could  be  threatened  in  various  ways. 

1.  Loss  of  program  initiative.  In  interagency  efforts,  initiative  for 
defining  an  agency's  programs  and  ordering  priorities  among  several  of  its 
programs  may  shift  to  another  agency  or  to  an  interagency  group.  For  example, 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Brazil  placed  highest  priority  on  basic  community  develop¬ 
ment  work,  but  under  pressure  from  AID  and  the  Ambassador  they  entered  into 
programs  to  eliminate  production  bottlenecks.  In  NCPP,  HEW  and  DOL  had  to 
modify  their  own  prior  programming  strategies  to  fit  the  neighborhood  center 
concept . 
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2.  Loss  of  identity  of  agency  and/or  programs.  Collaborative  programs 
create  the  fear  that  an  agency's  program  contribution  won't  be  recognized. 

This  fear  creates  a  tendency  to  avoid  collaborative  programs;  once  agencies 
are  into^a  joint  program,  whether  as  a  result  of  negotiation  or  a  "shotgun 
wedding,'  this  fear  leads  to  conflict  and  maneuvering  to  ensure  credit. 

In  the  collaborative  Peace  Corps  and  AID  programs,  each  wanted  the  projects 
identified  with  its  name.  In  the  NCPP  there  was  considerable  tension  regarding 
whether  0E0  s  neighborhood  corporation  demonstration  program  (after  it  was 
merged  into  the  NCPP  demonsteation  program)  was  dominating  the  NCPP  in  the 
seven  cities  where  it  was  operative  or  was  being  submerged  by  the  NCPP. 


Interagency  councils  and  exercises  can  elicit  another  type  of  fear, 
namely  that  mere  participation  will  contaminate  an  agency's  image.  In  the 
foreign  affairs  community,  the  Peace  Corps  prefers  to  be  dissociated  from 
other  agencies,  especially  the  military  and  intelligence  agencies.  In  the 
domestic  arena,  many  0E0  officials  believed  they  diluted  their  own  image  and 
acceptability  to  the  ghetto  by  their  association  with  DOL  toward  which  there 
ofren  was  great  animosity. 

3.  Unwanted  visibi1ity.  With  contact  and  interdependences  goes  exposure 
and  vulnerability.  One  is  not  'Only  more  susceptible  to  friendly  persuasion 

to  reorder  one  s  priorities  or  to  make  some  concession,  but  one  is  more 
vulnerable  to  public  criticism  and  formal  controls.  Dramatic  examples  are 
provided  by  the  scandals  involving  massive  waste  or  incompetence  in  AID  programs 
and  the^ congressional  reactions  to  discoveries  that  Blacks  with  "criminal 
records"  provided  the  local  leadership  for  0E0  programs.  In  t’  NCPP,  r.he 
various  participating  agencies  were  variously  criticized  for  incompetence, 
self-serving  behavior,  and  being  hopelessly  bound  by  red  tape.  There  are 
understandable  fears  that  either  additional  controls  will  be  imposed  or 
that  funds  will  be  reallocated  among  agenc:les--as  a  result  of  the  visibility. 

4.  Amalgamation.  Amalgamation  of  an  agency  or  parts  of  an  agency  with 
one  oi.  more  others  is  the  ultimate  fom  of  the  threat  of  loss  of  program 
initiative,  loss  of  identity,  and  visibility  companied  by  control.  This  is, 
of  course,  how  the  giant  department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 

the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  had  been  created.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  field  work  in  the  urban  affairs  community  was  conducted, 
there  was  active  concern  about  the  prospect  of  0E0  programs  and  their  personnel 
being  transferred  to  HEW  and  Labor.  As  another  example,  the  part  of  the  AID 
organization  responsible  for  managing  the  AID  programs  in  Latin  America  had 
been  brought  into  the  Latin  American  bureau  of  the  State  Department.  Once 
amalgamation  of  these  kinds  has  occurred,  but  has  not  erased  the  earlier  agency 
identity,  the  personnel  still  resist  the  redistribution  of  duties  and  other 
steps  of  complete  integration. 

Overload  Conditions.  There  are  a  variety  of  factors  which  discourage 
interagency  collaboration  not  because  they  directly  promote  a  competitive 
orientation  or  present  a  threat  to  agency  autonomy  or  its  identity,  but 
rather  because  they  complicate  li£e  for  the  bureaucrats  involved. 

1.  Conceptual  overload.  When  an  agency  official  participates  in  some 
interagency  effort,  in  theory  he  is  usually  expected  not  only  to  contribute 
his  special  expertise,  but  also  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  contributed  by 
other  agencies  and  further  to  help  develop  assessments,  policies,  plans  and 
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programs  that  synthesize  the  separate  agency  interest,  views,  competencies  and 
resources.  This  is  essentially  a  generalist  role  and  few  officials  below  the 
secretarial  levels  can  operate  as  competent  generalists  when  the  situation 
really  calls  for  it.  This  was  clearly  manifested  in  the  policy-planning  working 
group,  in  the  CASP  exercise,  and  in  the  NCPP.  In  the  NCPP  many  members  of  the 
Federal  Regional  Teams  refused  to  participate  as  generalists,  when  that  was 
the  orientation  obviously  expected  of  the  teams.  One  could  almost  observe  the 
increased  sense  of  inadequacy  on  the  part  of  agency  officials  when  the  problems 
of  an  underdeveloped  country  or  a  ghetto  neighborhood  were  approached  as  an 
interrelated  set  of  economic-social-political  problems.  The  frustration  be¬ 
tween  expectations  and  capacities  led  to  tension,  conflict  and  withdrawal. 

2.  Strangulation  by  red  tape  and  meetings.  Compared  with  unilateral 
agency  efforts,  interagency  efforts  take  more  bureaucratic  time.  Bureaucratic 
time  is  enormous  becaouse  of  different  geographical  locations  of  agency 
offices  and  liaison  positions  which  are  not  comparable  from  agency  to  agency. 

In  an  interagency  venture,  often  a  second  agency's  red  tape  is  merely  layered 
on  the  first's.  The  combined  areas  of  cautions  of  two  agencies  preclude  more 
alternatives  than  the  areas  of  caution  of  one  agency.  Actions  have  to  be 
cleared  through  two  agencies  rather  than  one.  Moreover,  more  types  of  actions 
have  to  be  cleared  by  the  implementor  in  an  interagency  program  than  is  the 
case  of  normal  agency  programs.  The  general  point  is  that  two  sets  of  con¬ 
straints  are  more  cumbersome  than  one.  The  meetings  and  written  reports  are 
often  the  types  of  work  activities  required  by  the  interagency  council  or 
exercise,  and  the  type  of  agency  official  who  is  involved  is  often  one  who 
already  spends  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  these  activities.  He  resists 
more  of  the  same.  It  is  also  typical  that  xnter agency  programs  are  undermanned. 
Because  other  regular  business  is  continued,  a  person  may  take  on  additional 
interagency  without  dropping  any  other  duties.  For  example,  in  the  NCPP, 

Labor's  overload  condition  is  this  field  organization  made  their  people 
especially  unresponsive  to  and  antagonistic  toward  this  interagency  program. 

£ 

3.  Failure--impotency  psychology.  The  likelihood  of  failure  often 
looms  so  large  that  it  overwhelms  any  positive  interest  in  the  interagency 
effort.  In  part  as  a  response  to  the  many  factors  discussed  above  as  well 
as  in  light  of  past  experience,  agency  officials  are  typically  pessimistic 
about  the  success  of  Interagency  efforts  in  which  they  have  been  asked  to 
participate.  Even  if  an  official  believed  in  the  need  for  the  comprehensive 
program  planning  and  contemplated  in  the  CASP  cycle,  probably  he  would  doubt 
either  that  good  documents  could  be  produced  and  if  produced  that  they  would 

be  used.  There  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy  dynamic  involved  in  the  immediate 
interagency  effort.  If  they  doubt  the  success,  they  tend  to  avoid  or  at 
least  invest  minimally  in  an  effort  with  little  or  no  chance  of  succeeding. 

Barriers  to  Synchronization.  There  are  many  asymmetries  between  agencies 
which  tend  to  prevent  them  from  synchronizing  their  efforts. 

1.  Different  geographic  jurisdictions.  The  four  urban  affairs  agencies 

0E0,  HEW,  and  Labor  each  had  different  numbers  of  regions  and  different 
region  boundaries.  This  presented  a  major  practical  obstacle  to  effective 
coordination  in  the  NCPP.  The  creation  of  regional  councils  was  initiated 
in  four  cases  where  regional  headquarters  were  all  co-located  in  the  same 
city  ^-Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  York  City,  and  San  Francisco.  This  is  less  of 
a  problem  in  foreign  affairs,  particularly  in  the  field  organization  which 
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is  so  heavily  focused  on  the  country.  But  the  military,  for  example,  has 
regional  organizations  not  matched  by  other  agencies,  and  these  create  some 
confusion.  In, the  Washington  organizations  of  the  foreign  affairs  communiti.s, 
some  follow  geographic  lines,  and  others  emphasize  functional  divisions. 

2.  Asymmetries  in  agencies’  participation.  One  problem  is  that  groups 
composed  of  representatives  from,  many  agencies  typically  involve  the  f olio vi  g 
disnarities:  (a)  some  have  more  to  gain  and/or  more  to  lose  by  decisions 

or  actions  of  the  group;  (b)  some  have  more  authority  to  speak  for  their  group 
than  others;  (c)  some  have  higher  rank  than  others;  (d)  some  have  broader 
goSs  that  include  the  purposes  of  many  other  agencies,  while  others  have  narrow 
specific,  limited  goals;  (e)  some  are  newer,  less  legitimate  than  others,  (  ) 
some  are  more  aggressive,  risk-taking. 

These  disparities  and  asymmetries  lead  to  the  following  tendencies: 

(a)  differential  interest  in  meetings  and  different  amounts  of  available 
energy  (differences  which  are  responsible  for  many  group  process  issues) ;  () 
preferences  for  the  authority  of  the  group;  (c)  bilateral  negotiations  outside 

multi-agency  groups. 


If  the  motivation  of  one  agency  is  high  and  the  other  low,  this  will 
be  reflected  in  differences  over  how  often  to  meet,  how  thoroughly  to  discuss 
matters,  etc.  These  differences  make  it  difficult  to  synchronize  their 
efforts.  If  the  representative  of  one  agency  has  high  authority  to  commit 
his  agency  and  another  low,  this  creates  impatience  and  antagonism  toward  an 
ther  person  who  can't  act.  These  and  other  asymmetries  in  the  NCPP  manage¬ 
ment  system  inhibited  serious  engagement  and  created  conflict  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  process. 

Summary 

The  directional  tendencies  toward  conflict,  avoidance  and  integration 
hypothesized  to  result  from  each  of  these  many  contextual  forces  are  depicted 
as  vectors  in  summary  Figure  10.2. 


Some  Structural  Features  of  Interagency  Projects 

Behavior  in  interagency  settings  is  not  just  a  function  of  contextual 
forces.  The  way  that  the  integrative  project,  exercise  or  council  is  structured 
is  important,  too.  "Structure"  refers  to  a  large  array  of  factors—authority , 
division  of  labor,  reward  system,  personnel  composition,  information  system, 
and  others. 

The  approach  of  this  section  is  to  show  how  behavior  (in  particular,  conflict 
management  behavior)  is  a  function  of  the  combination  or  interaction  of 
various  structural  elements  of  the  project  (or  exercise  or  council)  and  con¬ 
textual  forces  in  the  environment. 

In  order  to  sharpen  our  understanding  of  the  special  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  in  the  interagency  settings,  we  will  contrast  them  with 
those  typically  experienced  in  connection  with  a  relevant  management  device 
used  in  industry.  The  device  is  referred  to  as  "project  management." 


I 
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Figure  10.2. 


Field  of  Vectors  Affecting  Integrative  Efforts  in  the  Interagency 
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Project  management  methods  have  been  used  extensively  in  managing  thv 
large,  complex  undertakings  of  the  aerospace  industry.  They  have  yielded 
impressive,  even  staggering  results  in  both  space  exploration  and  military 
weaponry.  Often  particular  projects  required  the  skills  and  resources  of 
many  separate  organizations.  In  recent  years  project  management  methods 
have  received  considerable  attention  among  those  in  the  federal  establish¬ 
ment  who  are  searching  for  ways  to  harness  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Many 
now  ask,  "Why  not  learn  from  these  experiences  and  utilize  temporary  organ¬ 
izations  to  concert  governmental  resources  in  dealing  with  massive  social 
problems?" 

The  type  of  project  management  methods  contemplated  here  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  "matrix  organization"  concept. ^  Whereas  a  pure  project 
organization  involves  giving  full  authority  to  the  general  manager  and  relative¬ 
ly  independent  division  status  to  his  organization,  the  matrix  concept  involves 
a  sharing  of  authority  between  the  project  manager  and  functional  managers. 

Under  this  concept,  the  project  manager  typically  has  initiative  and  authority 
over  the  design  of  the  product,  the  strategy  for  prosecuting  the  work,  and 
direct  control  of  a  limited  staff  temporarily  assigned  to  help  him.  The  line 
managers  retain  their  immediate  authority  over  most  of  the  personnel  performing 
work  essential  to  the  project  and  substantial  influence  over  those  aspects  of 
the  product  design  in  which  they  have  a  high  interest. 

At  least  in  some  limited  sense  most  of  the  interagency  efforts  reported 
in  Part  III  utilized  project  management  methods.  Although  the  term  project 
or  program  manager  was  uead  only  in  connection  with  the  Neighborhood  Pilot 
Program,  other  good  examples  of  project  management  methods  are  provided  by 
the  two  planning  exercises  and  the  Ambassador's  task  force  in  Operation  Topsy. 

A  brief  review  of  three  efforts  in  terms  of  the  project  management  concept 
will  make  clearer  their  relevance  to  the  analytic  discussion  below. 

The  eventual  products  of  NCPP  were  to  be  centers  in  ghetto  neighborhoods. 
The  immediate  products  of  the  Program  were  planning  documents  approved  and 
funded  by  the  federal  government.  This  required  the  integration  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  expertise  of  many  federal  agencies  as  well  as  the  participation 
of  state  governments,  city  officials,  neighborhood  residents,  and  local 
social  service  agencies.  There  were  various  project  groups  and  design  tasks: 
First,  the  Washington  interagency  policy  group  had  to  define  the  operational 
objectiveness  of  the  program  and  the  guidelines  for  the  field.  Second,  the 
Federal  Regional  Teams  had  to  initiate,  facilitate  and  approve  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  particular  neighborhood  center  projects.  The  third  type  of  project 
group  actually  designed  the  center  and  social  service  delivery  system  for  the 
neighborhood  in  question.  It  was  comprised  of  city  officials,  local  poverty 
agency  personnel,  neighborhood  representatives,  State  and  federal  field 
officials.  Thus,  there  were  three  levels  of  project  management  teams. 

The  Policy  Planning  Council  used  project  management  methods  to  develop 
long-term  policy  documents.  The  senior  Foreign  Service  Officer  who  chaired 
the  planning  group  was,  in  effect,  a  project  manager.  The  design  task  of 
the  group  required  that  members  pool  and  synthesize  their  specialized 


”We  have  relied  heavily  upon  two  sources  to  check  and  supplement  the  author's 
observations  of  project  management  in  the  aerospace  industry:  Cleland  and 
King  (5),  and  Steiner  and  Ryan  (19). 
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information,  examine  their  diverse  interests  and  differing  policy  concerns, 
and  then  in  the  context  of  some  understanding  of  broad  II. S.  goals  vis-a-vis 
nations  such  as  Country  X,  develop  a  long-term  policy  statement  which  could 
be  recommended  ultimately  to  the  top  U.S.  foreign  policy  makers 

Still  a  different  type  of  interagency  project  was  provided  by  Operation 
Topsy.  An  interagency  task  force  of  higher  level  Washington  officials  was 
employed  to  review  the  Ambassador's  plans.  The  Washington  team  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  field  interviewing  mission  personnel  and  deliberating  among 
themselves  leading  to  their  recommendations  regarding  the  level  of  reduction 
in  each  agency  staff  consistent  with  overall  U.S.  interests. 

Thus,  the  three  interagency  projects  reviewed  above  involve  many  different 
types  of  projects  with  particular  products  or  outcomes:  neighborhood  service 
systems,  planning  documents  and  organization  change.  In  each  case  there 
were  temporary  project  teams  or  task  forces  with  both  design  tasks  and  other 
coordinative  responsibilities. 

One  difference  between  the  interagency  programs  and  projects  treated 
here,  and  those  in  the  aerospace  industry  with  which  the  literature  on  project 
management  has  dealt  concerns  the  level  of  coordination  achieved  without 
the  project  management  system.  In  the  industrial  case,  with  or  without 
project  management,  a  relatively  high  level  of  integration  is  typically 
achieved  rad  reflected  in  the  final  product,  which  as  a  technical  system 
must  fun  tion  according  to  some  preestablished  performance  criteria.  In¬ 
dustrial  project  management  is  primarily  a  means  for  more  efficiently  achiev¬ 
ing  some  given  level  of  system  integration  (or  improving  it  marginally) .  In 
contrast,  in  most  of  the  interagency  projects  studied,  the  prior  state  was  one  of 
little  or  no  integration  of  the  efforts  of  the  respective  agencies.  For 
example,  the  Peace  Corps,  AID  and  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group  could  in¬ 
definitely  pursue  independent  efforts  at  community  development  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  a  Latin  American  country.  These  independent  efforts 
could  even  pursue  cross  purposes.  Similarly,  HUD  and  0E0  might  well  be 
pursuing  contradictory  strategies  in  a  given  city. 

The  ideas  presented  below  are  most  applicable  to  temporary  project 
teams,  but  frequently  they  also  have  relevance  to  continuing  councils  with 
an  interagency  composition,  such  as  the  country  team,  BIG,  and  regional 
councils. 

_  this  section,  we  outline  structural  aspects  of  project  management 
and  their  implications  for  conflict,  avoidance,  and  integration:  (a) 
authority  which  does  not  match  responsibility;  (b)  dual  membership;  (c) 
temporary  life;  (d)  task  uncertainties;  (e)  ambiguity  and  fluidity  of 
structure;  (f)  interdependence  and  rewards;  (g)  whole  products;  and  (h) 
territoriality.  For  each  element  our  first  reference  is  to  experience 
with  project  management  in  industrial  settings,  especially  aerospace.  Then 
we  turn  to  the  interagency  setting  and  draw  appropriate  contrasts  or  comparisons. 

Generally  the  reader  may  anticipate  the  comparisons:  Most  of  the  features 
of  project  management  which  create  conflict  or  avoidance  in  industrial  settings 
have  even  stronger  effects  in  interagency  settings.  The  features  which 
facilitate  conflict  management  ani  integration  in  industrial  settings  have 
a  weaker  effect  in  interaguncy  projects. 
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The  greater  propensity  toward  conflict  is  hypothesized  to  result  from 
the  interaction  of  the  above  structural  features  of  project  management  with 
certain  of  the  contextual  factors  identified  earlier,  including  value 
differences,  parochialism  and  stereotypes,  bureaucratic  constraints,  political 
risks  associated  with  visibility,  failure  psychology.  Therefore,  for  each 
structural  element,  we  will  propose  which  factors  in  the  interagency  setting 
qualify  the  conflict  potential  and  opportunities  for  conflict  resolution 
typically  associated  with  project  management  methods  in  industrial  settings. 

Authority  gap 

The  project  manager  in  industry  has  direct  and  complete  responsibility 
for  accomplishing  the  task,  but  limited  authority  over  personnel,  facilities, 
procedures  and  funds.  He  has  responsibility  for  obtaining  services  of  the 
others  and  achieving  coordination  among  them,  by  typically  insufficient 
authority  to  require  the  necessary  performance.  As  Steiner  and  Ryan  point 
out: 


Questions  of  priority  arise.  The  project  manager  must 
frequently  ask  the  functional  manager  of  these  shared 
resources  to  employ  them  in  a  fashion  that  is  risky  in 
the  eyas  of  the  functional  manager,  who  is  evaluated  on 
his  use  of  these  resources.  What  he  considers  optimum 
use  of  resources  under  his  disposal  may  differ  much  from 
what  the  project  manager  wishes. ^ 

The  project  managers  need  authority  to  resolve  conflicts 
that  may  jeopardize  achievement  of  project  objectives.  As 
one  manager  put  it:  "There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the 
functional  managers  to  standardize  their  operations  or 
efforts  to  perform  to  standards,  or  to  build  a  standard  model. 

A  project  manager  must,  through  his  influence,  force  his 
functional  areas  to  depart  from  a  standard  and  build  some¬ 
thing  that  fits  in  with  the  other  parts  of  the  project. 

Someone  has  to  force  these  people  to  take  action  when  these 
actions  increase  a  functional  manager's  risk  or  use  his 
resources  at  a  greater  rate  than  he  would  otherwise.  The 
project  manager's  role  is  to  balance  this  risk  over  all 
portions  of  the  project.  Therefore,  he  must  have  authority 
to  move  quickly  to  balance  his  risk."3 

The  deficiency  in  the  formal  authority  of  the  project  manager  requires 
that  he  rely  upon  other  sources  of  influence.  If  the  functional  managers 
whose  cooperation  he  needs  are  made  dependent  in  some  way  upon  the  project 
manager,  the  latter  has  some  bargaining  power  to  gain  cooperation  w'lich 
involves  sacrifices  of  other  matters  of  priority  for  the  functional  managers. 
However,  typically,  the  manager  does  not  have  either  the  formal  authority 
or  bargaining  power  to  directly  resolve  differences  in  priorities.  He  must 
elicit  collaboration  by  building  positive  relationships  and  by  gaining  more 
general  commitment  to  project  goals.  While  the  latter  statement  applies 
in  some  degree  to  all  interdepartmental  relations,  it  is  more  crucial  in 
project  management.  Steiner  and  Ryan  report: 


2 

Steiner  and  Ryan  (19),  p.  14. 
3Ibid. ,  p.  29. 
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The  typical  successful  project  manager  gets  things  done 
through  cooperation  of  others  gained  in  many  different  ways. 
This  may  be  a  combination  of  forces,  such  as  his  status  and 
respect  enjoyed  both  within  and  outside  his  organization, 
his  persuasive  abilities,  his  reputation  and  capability  in 
resolving  opposed  views,  the  priority  of  his  project  within 
an  organization,  his  specialized  knowledge,  and  his  rank  in 
the  organization. ^ 

Cleland  and  King  conclude  as  follows: 


The  authors  have  taken  the  position  that  one  of  the  project 
manager  s  greatest  sources  of  authority  involves  the  manner 
n  which  he  builds  alliances  in  his  environmenf-with  his 
peers,  associates,  superiors,  subordinates,  and  other  interested 
parties.  The  building  of  alliances  supplements  his  legal 
authority;  it  is  the  process  through  which  the  project  manager 
can  translate  disagreement  and  conflict  into  authority  (or  in¬ 
fluence  power)  to  make  his  decisions  stand.  Sometimes  the 
power  and  control  of  the  project  manager  represent  a  subtle 
departure  from  this  legal  authority. 5 

In  industry,  the  project  manager  is  usually  given  relatively  diroct 

rSo%  I?P  maaa8ement’  b’Jt  his  recourse  to  this  mechanism  contains  two 
sks  for  him.  it  he  wins,  he  may  undermine  his  ability  for  establishing 

dent81  1VE  relatl°nshlP  wlth  the  functional  manager;  if  he  loses,  the  inci- 
imn^  .H?  °re*  Vie  general  Session  of  top  management  indifference,  an 
impression  which  detracts  from  his  ability  to  get  commitment  to  project 

setrw!  ^  °b8arvat:lon8  a^e  based  on  project  management  in  industrial 
settings.  The  tendencies  described  appear  to  be  even  stronger  in  inter- 

f1"88  because  the  gap  between  responsibility  and  authority  is 

the  larger  Ca8e  °f  the  ^teragency  project  manager  than  for 

^  the  Id!3  fPr?Ji^t  manager'  Federal  agencies  have  been  extremely  resistan 
o  the  idea  of  yielding  authority  to  a  project  manager  of  a  sister  agency 

thePhrt  bfiCaus®  of  the  value  differences  among  them  and  in  part  because  of 
re8ulatlons  which  constrain  them.  The  effect  is  that  in- 
numerable  differences  in  priorities  arise  between  the  project  manager  and 
.5®  functional  managers .  Generally  these  conflicts  are  resolved  at  the 

dlsadvanta8e  of  the  project  or  are  settled  in  favor  of  the  project 
iTX™  °alVlV  r£C°urse  to  top  management,  a  process  which  exacts  its  cost 
involved.0^  ^  Pr°JeCt  mana8er  8  relationship  with  the  functional  manager 

nrn.  M°reover«  the  federal  agencies  have  not  arranged  for  their  respective 
project  representatives  (the  official  who  represents  the  agency  on  the  inter¬ 
agency  project  team)  to  have  sufficient  authority  to  commit  the  agencies' 

.3T’  I”?  lf  the  pr°3ect  abl.  to  build  collaborative 

cannnfTi!  h  t  Jarger  pr°Ject  teani>  the  a8ency  representatives  often 
cannot  deliver  on  their  promises.  In  effect,  this  widens  the  authority  gap. 


Cleland  and  King  (5),  p.  239. 
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The  authority  gap  tor  the  lead  agency  was  a  significant  handicap  for 
HUD  in  the  NCPP,  requiring  consensus  decision  procedures,  which  resulted  in 
costly  delays  and  compromises.  Similarly,  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  who 
chaired  the  working  group  for  the  Policy  Planning  Council  lacked  authority 
to  influence  the  composition  of  his  group--a  factor  with  important  influence 
on  the  productivity  of  the  project.  In  Operation  Topsy,  the  Ambassador  was 
able  to  mobilize  effective  power  to  ensure  the  success  of  one  aspect  of  the 
project,  but  the  maneuvers  required  to  fill  the  formal  authority  gap  had  other 
self-defeating  side  effects. 

Interestingly,  the  question  of  authority  appears  to  be  somewhat  less 
important  in  continuous  councils  not  responsible  for  a  specific  project  or 
program.  In  the  case  of  BIG,  where  there  were  no  external  requirements  for 
decisions  or  action,  the  group  could  contribute  to  integration  in  an  indirect 
way  with  little  formal  authority  vested  in  the  chairman  and  in  the  agency 
representatives . 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  discussion  of  authority  of  lead  agencies;  it 
will  be  discussed  further  as  it  affects  third-party  interventions. 

Dual  Membership 

The  personnel  of  a  functional  department  assigned  to  the  project  have 
duel  memberships,  two  bosses,  and  conflicting  loyalties.  The  project  manage¬ 
ment  team  must  contend  with  contradictory  expectations  placed  on  team  members 
and  the-  internal  conflict  that  results.  If  the  team  member  chooses  to  Identify 
strictly  with  the  project,  he  may  alienate  the  functional  personnel  with  whom 
he  must  deal  (and  whose  company  he  will  subsequently  rejoin).  If  he  consistent¬ 
ly  responds  to  the  expectations  of  the  functional  department,  he  weakens  the 
effectiveness  of  the  projects  for  which  he  has  an  immediate  and  direct  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  also  weakens  his  relations  with  other  project  members.  The 
internal  conflict  created  by  a  man's  dual  loyalties  often  gets  externalized 
and  displaced  into  interpersonal  or  intergroup  settings.  Thus,  provisions 
fo^  conflict  management  must,  assist  personnel  in  coping  wfth  the  conflict 
inherent  in  dual  membership. 

As  stated,  the  problem  of  dual  membership  exists  in  both  industrial 
and  interagency  settings,  but  several  factors  in  the  latter  setting  exacerbate 
the  problem.  First,  philosophic  and  ideological  differences  among  agencies 
magnify  the  usual  problem  of  dual  membership  in  the  functional  department 
and  project  team.  These  value  conflicts  make  it  very  difficult  to  show  high 
loyalty  to  both;  therefore  few  try.  Second,  interagency  projects'  partici¬ 
pants  have  to  work  within  a  context  of  interinstitutional  rivalry  and  widely 
held  etereotypes.  Third,  the  agencies'  representatives  to  interagency  projects 
have  relatively  less  interorganizational  mobility  than  engineers  and  scientists 
in  the  aerospace  industry,  encouraging  the  former  to  take  a  parochial  view  of 
the  issues  at  stake  in  the  project  ventures.  The  mobility  of  agency  officials 
which  does  exist  is  typically  based  on  bureaucratic  expertise,  rather  than 
functional  expertise:  the  market  for  the  functional  specialties  of  officials 
of  the  Labor  Department  or  AID,  etc.  is  relatively  small.  The  stereotypes 
and  limited  mobility  reinforce  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  differences  that 
arise  between  one's  own  and  another  organization,  making  dual  membership 
more  awkward. 
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The  reasons  just  cited  contributed  to  the  fact  that  little  loyalty 
was  elicited  from  the  members  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council}  most  of  the 
project  teams  in  the  NCPP  and  the  CASP.  Where  dual  loyalty  did  develop — 
as  it  did  in  BIG,  a  few  of  the  NCPP  teams,  and  in  the  Chicago  regional 
council — the  commitment  to  the  teams  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  philosophies  of  the  particular  membership,  and  in  part  in  terms 
of  the  management  of  the  teams  (the  subject  of  the  next  chapter).  In  the 
Topsy  task  force,  physical  isolation  and  certain  stresses  helped  promote 
project  team  loyalty. 

Temporary  Life 

The  limited  life  of  a  project  management  organization  has  several 
implications  for  conflict  and  conflict  management.  It  means  that  there  will 
be  a  premium  on  the  processes  of  forming  a  group  out  of  a  collection  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  permanent  work  groups,  members  can  enter  and  leave  without 
necessarily  affecting  the  more  enduring  structure,  roles,  norms  and  culture. 

In  a  temporary  group,  structure,  roles,  norms,  and  culture  must  be  evolved 
by  the  charter  members  of  the  project  themselves.  Moreover,  instead  of  a 
group  getting  acquainted  with  one  new  member  at  a  time,  all  charter  members 
are  new  and  all  are  getting  acquainted  with  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
Conflict  is  integral  to  these  processes  of  formation.  Conflict  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  negotiating  the  norms  of  a  new  work  group  and  of  establishing 
personal  identities  in  new  relationships.  The  project  manager  must  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  these  types  of  conflict  and  skilled  in  handling  them  or  in  providing 
for  their  management. 

The  temporary  nature  of  the  management  system  offers  two  advantages  in 
handling  some  of  the  conflicts  which  arise.  First,  there  is  little  need 
to  worry  about  precedent.  In  a  permanent  system  any  decision  regarding 
personnel  treatment,  work  procedures,  facility  allocation,  etc.  must  consider 
the  long-run  viability  of  the  precedents  set  by  the  decision.  The  absence 
of  that  constraint  in  a  temporary  system  makes  some  differences  easier  to 
resolve.  Second,  dysfunctional  organizational  syndromes  (e.g.,  low  morale, 
conflict,  apathy,  alienation)  are  easier  to  break  and  modify  in  temporary 
systems,  because  at  any  point  in  time  the  history  of  the  syndrome  is  relatively 
limited  and  because  it  is  typically  easier  to  transfer  personnel  in  and  out 
of  temporary  jobs  without  significant  implications  for  their  careers.  Of 
course,  these  two  advantages  are  potential ;  the  project  manager  must  be  able 
to  recognize  and  act  on  them. 

The  above  analysis  of  project  management  is  applicable  in  both  industrial 
and  interagency  settings  but  the  latter  is  complicated  by  certain  factors  * 
interagency  and  parochialism  heighten  the  problems  ’of  forming  a  new  group 
inherent  in  the  temporary  system  concept.  .Also,  the  flexibility  which  tends 
to  accrue  because  precedents  are  of  less  concern  in  a  temporary  system  is 
partly  denied  by  the  strong  adherence  to  bureaucratic  rules. 

*  *  *  • 

By  definition,  the  structural  element — temporariness  does  not  apply 
to  the  continuous  coordinating  mechanism — the  country  team,  BIG,  and  regional 
councils. 

Task  Uncertainties 


The  tasks  for  which  project  management  methods  are  utilized  typically 
involve  a  large  element  of  uncertainty.  In  industry,  uncertainty  may  be 
largely  technical; 
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This  may  be  called  the  uncertainty  of  innovation  (i.e., 
new  processes  must  be  developed,  the  state  of  the  art 
pushed  beyond  today's  frontier,  or  inventions  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  schedule)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  production. 

In  addition,  as  the  above  authors  report,  the  project  manager  must 
continuously  face  problems  of  trade-offs  between  time  and  cost,  design  and 
cost,  and  design  and  time.  These  trade-offs  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance; 
they  depend  on  the  relative  values  of  the  individual  involved.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  uncertainty  regarding  whether  the  project  will  produce  a 
minimally  successful  product;  and  in  others,  whether  if  successful  in  its 
own  terms,  the  product  will  ultimately  be  used. 

These  abnormal  uncertainties  tend  to  create  general  tension  and  frustration 
among  members  as  well  as  involve  strategic  managerial  decisions  about  which 
there  may  be  substantive  disagreements.  The  tension  and  frustration  may  con¬ 
tribute  interpersonal  friction  and  may  overdetermine  the  conflict  centering  on 
managerial  decisions,  making  the  decisional  conflicts  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

In  addition,  any  major  uncertainty  about  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
project  undermines  the  project  teams 's  ability  to  obtain  high  commitment  from 
project  members  (as  well  as  cooperation  from  the  functional  departments). 

Low  commitment  or  ambivalent  commitment  from  a  project  member  leads  to  conflict 
1  .i tween  himself  and  the  project  manager  and  between  himself  and  the  more  commited 
project  members. 

Interpersonal  rapport  and  group  cohesiveness  within  the  project  team 
enable  team  members  to  provide  each  other  with  the  social  and  emotional 
support  to  sustain  the  tension  created  by  high  uncertainty  and  to  directly 
express  their  irritations  with  each  other  rather  than  displace  them  onto 
substantive  conflicts. 

Turning  to  the  interagency  setting,  tasks  are  also  characterized  by 
high  uncertainty,  not  only  because  of  technical  questions  inherent  in  the 
task,  but  also  because  of  political  and  psychological  factors  in  the  context 
as  well.  As  pointed  out  above,  by  participating  in  an  interagency  increases 
its  political  and  bureaucratic  exposure.  The  additional  visibility  of  the 
agency's  personnel,  procedures,  and  program  goals  increases  the  risk  of  criti¬ 
cism,  followed  by  either  closer  supervision  of  the  agency's  activities  or 
reduced  appropriations.  The  effect  is  to  inhibit  participation  and  encourage 
caution  in  the  project  management  team. 

There  were  many  psychological  strikes  against  each  of  the  interagency 
projects  studies.  In  each  case  many  project  participants  were  basically 
opposed  to  the  interagency  program,  in  particular  to  the  Neighborhood  Centers 
Pilot  Program  as  conceived;  the  idea  that  a  new  long-term  paper  for  Country 
X  was  needed;  and  to  the  reduction  in  overseas  personnel.  Other  participants 
who  did  favor  the  program  to  which  they  were  assigned  were  disappointed  th*t 
their  own  top  management  was  giving  it  too  little  support  or  expected  that 
in  any  event  support  for  the  program  would  gradually  or  abruptly  subside. 

For  example,  in  the  NCPP,  which  lacked  adequate  fund  commitment  from  the 
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outset,  participants  feared  that  even  less  support  would  be  fortheomino 

=3  srssrs  i:r 

are  very  auaceptibla  to  cutback  and  withdrawal  of  ^port^pLeSlT'' 
“‘d  sn“P™«  rLSr  «Urlng  the  John80n  Ad"laln  Nation,  when  priority 
S  pol  t  fllly  aen.  ™  llTJ ^ f  C°™™  Md  P'°8ra»a  to  another. 

that  are  ^reajparenj  th^  reil  ?h.  r.:  'TTf?  t0  ”ake  “""Amenta 

that  la  required  for  succaas^l  project “™ag“mMt?"d  lnVe8tln8  the  ”“** 
The  CASP  cycle  was  plagued  by  doubts  about  whether  the  CASPs  h*  , 

of  ^certainty-- participation  *2  ~  d“  8dd ‘eSSt^* 

turn  field  misslona  were  aaourL'^hat'chlllrV18810'1  "andat°ry  and  In 
auperiors  at  the  aaalatant  aecret^y  lev:^  °CU"entS  "°Uld  t<!  re8d  T  thalr 

Ambiguity  and  Fluidity  of  Struct..™  n 

and  la"8  »■«■*-  — s 

of  a  srJt^x  z 

■  Interact  in  daeign.  He  will  also  have  other  interest 

auaUtv  conrrT  ‘Uth<,rlty  ln  °thar  “teae ,  euch  an  launch, 
quality  control,  or  production.  It  is  meaningly,  he 

said,  to  try  to  define  precisely  areas  of  authority  in 

chief  of  design  ViT  °r  TrlaP8,  F°r  examPle»  ”hen  his 
chief  of  design  finds  a  relatively  free  moment  and  there 

rbl:r ln  quaiity  c°ntroi» he  **  expected 

.  £  08  di^ectly  responsible  to  solve  them.  This 

project  manager  further  observed:  "If  yOU  rigidly  define 
authority,  all  you  do  is  leave  holes  in  the  organization 
through  which  the  big  problems  fall.  However,  if  you  go 

over?  Wlt?  3  Gau88lan’  distribution  of  authority,  the* 
overlaps  insure  that  all  problems  are  considered  by  some- 
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anbieuiM.^f  the  Pdannlng  group  similarly  ware  hindered  by 


Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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Topsy.  The  Ambassador  was  clear  about  this  objective  and  knew  hov  to  maneuver 
in  bureaucratic  politics.  For  example ,  the  Ambassador  bypassed  the  middle  levels 
of  the  bureaucracies  where  he  could  expect  to  encounter  opposition  and  he 
preserved  the  initiative  and  control  over  timing  and  definition  of  the  issue. 

Interdependence  and  Rewards 

The  above  aspects  of  project  management  contain  relatively  high  conflict 
potential  and  in  some  cases  special  opportunities  for  the  constructive  manage¬ 
ment  of  conflict.  The  factor  discussed  here  and  the  two  which  follow  represent 
collaborative  features  embodied  in  project  management. 

Assuming  participants  accept  the  goals  of  the  project,  the  task  relation¬ 
ships  among  project  members  is  marked  by  high  interdependence;  and  the  need 
for  collaboration  is  usually  immediate  and/or  highly  apparent  to  each  member. 

In  industrial  settings  project  goals  are  seldom  questioned.  But  as  we  observed 
ear^er*  ^-n  interagency  projects  participants  frequently  are  not  strongly 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  project;  therefore  recognition  of  interdependence 
is  not  as  readily  forthcoming.  N 

It  is  generally  true  in  both  industrial  and  interagency  settings  that 
relationships  within  the  project  team  are  not  undermined  by  a  competitive 
system  of  personal  rewards.  Salary  increases  and  promotions  are  still  handled 
by  the  functional  department  thus  removing  a  type  of  competitive  incentive 
which  typically  interferes  with  collaboration  among  members  of  face-to-face 
work  groups. 

Whole  Products 


Project  management  organizations  have  some  advantages  over  strictly 
functional  organizations  in  promoting  members'  identification  and  ego  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  work. 

One  project  manager  reported  that  people  in  the  functional 
areas  frequently  told  him  about  things  that  were  likely  to 
happen  in  their  areas  before  the  event.  Loyalties  of  people 
in  the  functional  areas  working  for  this  man  seamed  to  be 
stronger  toward  him  than  toward  their  supervisors  in  the  func¬ 
tional  areas.  In  this  case  one  of  the  reasons  seemed  to  ba 
that  the  project  manager  helped  the  functional  people  to  solve 
their  problems.  He  worked  intimately  and  carefully  with  them. 

He  was  able  to  install  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  successful,  important,  and  dramatic  program.  He 
provided  a  mechanism  by  whi^h  they  could  be  identified  with 
the  object  they  worked  on.  They  could  see  the  results  of 
their  work.  He  said:  "The  functional  (operating)  divisions 
do  not  satisfy  their  needs.  Identification  with  our  program 

does. "8 


Project  teams  are  symbolized  by  a  product,  rather  than  an  aspect  of 
a  product.  A  project  member  has  a  larger  piece  of  a  particular  product, 


8Ibid. , 


p.  31. 
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Problem-Solving  Orientation 

both  hr  di££ercn“s  ™  *«•, 
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y  tr>  CO  avoid  or  smooth  over  their  real  differences? 

Many  aspects  of  project  management  either  encourage  or  h  a 
problem  solving.  Fundamentally  the  very  oreaniL  !!  T  depend  Up0n 

ment  is  problem-oriented  rather  than  specialty  JrStS^Tto  eff^M 
of  project  management  deDends  ,mn„  „  *  y  oriented*  The  effectiveness 

to  integrate  differing  views  The  task3  ln6SS  5°  con£ront  openly  and  attempt 
pressures  make  interpLIon^'su^ort uncertainties  and  intensity  of  work 

panto  need  to  be  able  to  confront 

already  mentionedf’discourage^roble^conf Sent"  pr°jects’  including  those 
avoidance.  iscourage  problem  confrontation  and  especially  encourage 
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First,  it  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the  shared  authority  between 
the  project  management  teams  and  the  functional  departments,  there  is 
relatively  little  use  of  dominant-submission  approaches.  The  approach  was 
sometimes  tried  early  in  the  interagency  projects  studied,  but  was  soon 
abandoned  as  creating  more  problems  than  it  solved.  Rather  than  submit  to 
a  decision  clearly  contrary  to  its  interests,  a  party  would  appeal  to  the 
higher  echelons;  and  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  costs  are  associated  with 
winning  as  well  as  losing  such  appeals.  This  leaves  as  possibilities, 
compromise,  avoidance,  and  problem  confrontation. 

Factors  that  are  favorable  to  direct  problem  confrontation  include: 

(a)  the  lack  of  competition  among  members  for  rewards  (promotions,  salaries); 

(b)  common  commitment  to  the  goals,  when  that  condition  obtair«*  (d)  easy 
access  to  other  team  members  when  the  project  has  its  own  office  space; 

(e)  the  temporary  nature  of  work  associations  which  minimizes  the  long-run 
consequences  of  open  disagreements  that  don't  happen  to  get  worked  through. 

Factors  that  encourage  avoidance  include:  (a)  participants  often 
naturally  procrastinate  and  avoid  those  issues  which  raise  the  personal 
salience  of  their  dual  loyalties;  (b)  representatives  of  agencies  avoid  the 
issues  which  involve  their  value  differences  because  of  the  discomfort 
created  by  such  fundamental  impasses;  (c)  the  visibility  and  political 
vulnerability  associated  with  projects  provide  an  incentive  to  avoid  taking 
a  position;  (d)  doubt  about  the  probable  succes  of  the  project  discourages 
the  investment  of  energy;  (e)  fundamental  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of,  the 
interagency  project  leads  some  members  to  subvert  the  effort  by  avoidance 
tactics,  such  as  nit-picking  the  issues,  using  representatives  with  no  author¬ 
ity,  and  hiding  behind  red  tape. 

Where  avoidance  is  not  possible,  compromise  tends  to  be  the  backup  method 
of  handling  differences. 


Summary 

Several  of  the  sources  of  conflict  which  accompany  project  management 
methods  in  industry  are  present  "in  spades"  in  interagency  projects: 

(1)  Conflict  in  priority  that  result  from  an  authority  gap  are  frequent 
and  difficult  because  the  project  managers  have  been  housed  in  one  of  the 
sister  agencies, 

(2)  Conflicting  loyalties  that  are  inherent  in  dual  membership  are 
heightened  by  stereotypes  and  value  differences  and  by  the  group  formation 
problems  of  a  newly  formed  temporary  system. 

(3)  The  emotional  and  substantive  differences  that  accompany  uncertain¬ 
ties  regarding  successful  completion  of  the  task  are  exacerbated  by  the  per¬ 
ceived  political  risks  and  a  low  expectation  of  success. 

(4)  Conflict  about  responsibility  that  may  arise  under  an  ambigious 
and  fluid  role  structure  are  loaded  because  of  their  potential  political 
repercussions. 
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Of  the  forces  toward  collaboration  and  opportunities  for  conflict 
resolution  that  accompany  project  management  in  industry,  some,  but  not 
,  are  less  potent  in  the  case  of  interagency  projects.  In  particular: 

fl  <}>  TJe.  P°ssibility  in  temporary  systems  for  resolving  differences 
lexibiy  and  without  concern  for  precedent  is  nullified  by  • ability 
to  get  federal  agencies  to  relax  their  respective  rules.  ‘  7 


(2)  The  relative  ease  with  which 
of  a  temporary  system  does  increase  the 
break  up  relationships  that  have  tended 


personnel  can  be  shifted  in  and  out 
interagency  project's  ability  to 
to  create  impasses. 


nes8  ‘fVMTf'r  ?fters\lp  does  lpcrease  “  agency  official's  aware- 
l  V  need  for  collaboration,  the  existence  of  a  common  work  space 
facilitate  a  common  identification  with  the  project  and  the  prolect 
goal  does  have  a  unifying  effect;  but  the  last  tendency  is  limited^ virtue 

agency  JEST*1  *"  Val“6S  that  "‘P  *  £Tn£- 


CHAPTER  11 

INTERUNIT  DYNAMICS  AND  THIRD  PARTY  ROLES  IN 
CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT 


Manifest  or  potential  interagency  conflict  is  a  fact  of  bureaucratic 
life l  In  Chapter  10  we  identified  many  factors  that  promote  conflict, 
avoidance,  and  integration  in  the  interagency  communities.  Now  our 
interest  shifts  to  process  dynamics  and  the  constructive  management  of 
conflict  in  particular.  The  greatest  attention  is  focused  on  third  party 
roles  and  interventions  which  are  designed  to  assist  (or  have  the  effect 
of  assisting)  in  the  resolution  or  control  of  interagency  conflict.  Many 
of  the  interventions  include  tactics  intended  to  overcome  avoidance  tenden¬ 
cies.  Also  different  intervention  strategies  have  different  implications 
for  the  type  of  integration  which  results . 

The  theory  of  interunit  interactions  and  third-party  interventions 
set  forth  in  Chapter  2  proposed  certain  key  conceptualizations  of  the 
phenomenon  and -several  sets  of  propositions. 

Interunit  Dynamics 

The  initial  conceptualisation  distinguished  four  interaction  processes: 
two  instrumental  processes,  task  cooperation  (e.g.,  problem  solving)  and 
task  competition  (e.g.,  bargaining,  and  two  expressive  processes,  identity 
reinforcement  and  identicy  conflict.  A  set  of  propositions  postulated  the 
effect  of  each  process  on  the  other  three  processes.  The  conceptualization 
provided  useful  heuristics  for  understanding  interagency  dynamics  in  many 
of  the  cases,  a  point  we  have  already  attempted  to  demonstrate  in  the  end 
of  chapter  summaries.  Similarly  these  analytic  summaries  noted  the  anec¬ 
dotal  support  provided  for  specific  propositions. 

In  brief,  we  would  emphasize  the  following  confirmation  of  the  theory. 
Total  organizations  in  the  interagency  community  and  their  representatives 
are  concerned  about  the  image  they  project  to  others  with  whom  they  deal. 
Thus,  joint  ventures  between  these  relatively  separate  organizations  are 
likely  to  raise  identity  concerns  on  which  the  organizations  often  have 
the  latitude  to  act.  As  expected,  these  identity  concerns  do  complicate 
interorganizational  decision  making.  Where  the  preferred  identities  of 
two  organizations  are  compatible,  the  parties  are  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  fully  exploit  the  collaborative  potential  which  inheres  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  goals  and  resource  pools.  Where  preferred  identities  are  in  conflict 
the  parties  are  not  only  less  effective  at  problem  solving  but  also  t  xr 
bargaining  is  more  likely  to  result  in  miscalculations,  impasses,  and 
default  outcomes. 
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The  cases  tended  to  support  the  above  concepts  and  propositions,  but 
they  also  reveled  an  important  omission  in  the  theory  of  interunit  inter¬ 
actions. 

It  was  assumed  that  even  if  participants  to  a  joint  decision-making 
situation  are  preoccupied  with  identity  issues,  they  nevertheless  n re  also 
engaged  in  either  problem  solving,  bargaining,  or  both.  The  empirical 
observations,  however,  indicate  that  they  are  often  engaged  in  neither. 

The  author  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  behavior  of  agency  participants 
that  is  not  directed  toward  either  problem  solving  or  bargaining  over  their 
respective  preferences  regarding  the  substantive  issues  that  divide  them, 
but  rather  is  devoted  to  defeating  the  interagency  process  and  making  the 
outcome  as  ambiguous  or  innocuous  as  possible.  To  recall  a  few  examples: 

In  the  CASP  cycles,  some  U.S.  missions  submitted  planning 
documents  that  were  merely  "stapling  jobs,"  i.e.,  each  of 
the  agencies  in  this  mission  had  contributed  a  piece  with 
little  or  no  integration  or  synthesis  of  the  assessments, 
objectives,  plans  or  programs  for  that  country.  They  had 
succeeded  in  avoiding  engagement. 

*  *  * 

In  the  working  group  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council,  the 
reluctance  to  engage  issues  and  willingness  to  defeat  the 
interagency  process  was  manifested  in  many  ways,  including 
the  uneven  patterns  of  attendance  and  participation  in  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  reluctance  to  sharpen  interagency  differences, 
and  the  refusal  to  consider  a  range  of  contingencies  in 
the  planning  process. 


*  *  * 

In  the  NCPP,  the  under  secretaries  of  the  HUD,  0E0,  HEW 
and  Labor  had  agreed  to  parcel  out  primary  responsibility 
for  the  fourteen  pilot  centers  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  intervened  with  the  White  House  to  preserve  the 
interagency  conception  of  the  program.  In  effect  the 
agencies  had  reached  a  compromise  that  would  enable  them 
to  avoid  each  other  in  the  future. 

In  the  above  illustrations,  agencies  were  working  on  the  dimension  of 
independence-interdependence,  and  were  responding  to  those  forces  identi¬ 
fied  in  Figure  10.2  which  promote  autonomy  strivings.  Our  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion  examined  the  nature  of  the  interdependent  potential,  noting  that 
failure  to  collaborate  involved  only  opportunity  costs,  not  regression  from 
the  status  quo.  These  explain  why  avoidance  was  a  viable  alternative  to 
problem  solving  and  bargaining.  We  also  examined  the  specific  incentives 
and  costs  which  discouraged  involvement.  These  explain  why  avoidance  is 
frequently  the  preferred  alternative  in  interagency  relations. 
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Especially  pertinent  to  the  theoretical  framework  of  interunit  inter¬ 
actions  is  that  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the  independence  maneuvering  is 
the  desire  to  preserve  a  particular  identity  or  status — even  at  the  cost 
of  on-going  collaborative  potential.  For  example,  unfavorable  stereotypes 
of  the  other  agency  lead  to  avoidance  behavior  as  if  contact  would  contaminate 
one's  own  identity.  Incongruity  between  the  status  of  personnel  represent¬ 
ing  the  two  agencies  or  between  the  agencies  themselves  has  a  similar  effect. 
Another  strain  derives  from  contact  when  one  agency  fears  that  its  program's 
identity  will  be  blurred.  Also  where  two  agencies  have  similar  programs, 
contact  increases  the  feeling  of  rivalry.  Parties  who  have  contact  still 
will  not  necessarily  engage  each  other  over  the  issues  in  conflict.  Often 
agency  heads  don't  want  to  confront  their  substantive  differences.  Perhaps 
both  participants  to  a  conflict  feel  they  will  lose  something  they  already 
have.  Controversy  often  brings  unwanted  visibility  and  control.  Agencies 
often  prefer  to  continue  their  own  programs,  even  if  they  are  contradictory 
to  other  programs.  Live  and  let  live! 

Even  when  an  official  knows  an  issue  must  be  confronted  and  resolved, 
he  may  prefer  to  surface  the  issue  outside  interagency  committees— typically 
in  one  or  a  series  of  bilateral  discussions— in  order  to  keep  better  control 
of  the  timing  and  framing  of  the  issue  and  in  order  to  minimize  complicating 
the  issue  with  the  vested  interests  of  other  agencies.  Similar  tactical 
considerations  often  underlie  a  preference  by  some  participants  not  to  have 
an  issue  explored  by  a  subordinate  group  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  inter¬ 
agency  group  which  probably  will  have  to  eventually  resolve  it. 

An  example  where  an  official  avoided  an  issue  in  mechanisms  designed 
to  surface  it  was  provided  by  the  Ambassador  to  Brazil  when  he  chose  not  to 
propose  a  review  of  the  size  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  Brazil  during  the  CASP 
cycle  in  late  spring  of  1967,  but  rather  to  propose  a  50%  reduction  via 
an  ad  hoc  procedure  in  early  summer. 

In  the  face  of  these  many  inhibiting  factors,  the  stimulus  for  any 
engagement  must  be  strong,  sustained  and  coupled  with  some  monitoring  pro¬ 
cedure  if  engagement  is  to  result.  This  characteristic  of  interagency  re¬ 
lations  will  be  taken  into  account  in  our  treatment  of  third-party  inter¬ 
ventions., 

Third  Parties 

The  theoretical  framework  distinguished  among  five  types  of  third-party 
"intervention:"  (1)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  conflict  potential 
in  a  situation;  (2)  the  direct  resolution  of  a  substantive  issue  in  dispute; 

(3)  the  facilitation  of  the  parties'  efforts  to  manage  a  particular  conflict; 

(4)  the  facilitation  of  a  change  in  the  parties'  conflict-prone  relationship 
via  task  activities;  and,  (5)  the  parties'  modification  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  via  diagnostic  insight  and  working  through  procedures.  Each  interven¬ 
tion  strategy  is  based  on  one  of  the  relationships  postulated  to  exist  among 
the  four  sub-processes. 

Several  role  attributes"  of  the  third  party  were  proposed  as  factors 
which  could  have  important  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  third  parties' 
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attempts  to  help  In  the  constructive  management  of  conflict.  These  attributes 
included:  (1)  professional  expertise  regarding  social  processes;  (2)  power 
over  fate  of  principals;  (3)  control  over  procedures  and  the  immediate 
setting  in  which  interunit  discussion  occur;  (4)  knowledge  about  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  issues  and  about  the  principals  to  the  conflict;  and  (5)  degree 
of  neutrality  or  balance  in  orientation  towards  the  substantive  outcomes 
and  the  conflicting  principals. 

The  propositional  aspect  of  the  third  party  theory  specified  which  role 
attributes  would  tend  to  facilitate  which  intervention  strategy.  Anecdotal 
eviderce  bearing  on  the  validity  of  these  propositions  will  be  presented  in 
the  discussion  below.  The  discussion  of  process  dynamics  and  third  parties 
is  organized  to  determine  how  each  of  the  five  intervention  strategies  was 
illustrated  in  the  interagency  efforts  studied. 


Reducing  Conflict  Potential 

Chapter  9  inventoried  the  field  of  forces  which  impinged  upon  inter¬ 
agency  relations.  Many  of  these  competitive  incentives  (regarding  values, 
status,  and  funds)  and  stimuli  for  autonomy  drives  (e.g.,  to  preserve  agency 
initiative  and  distinct  agency  identities)  are  largely  inherent  in  any 
pluralistic  beureaucratic  system— that  is,  they  could  not  be  designed  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  foreign  affairs  or  urban  affairs.  Still,  these  incentives 
and -stimuli  can  be  modified  somewhat;  and  superordinate  goals  and  other 
pressures  to  collaborate  can  be  enhanced.  Even  more  amenable  to  altera¬ 
tion  are  sources  of  tension  (inequities  and  status  incongruity),  overload 
conditions  (where  conceptual  limitations  and  red  tape  are  factors),  and 
barriers  to  synchronization  (such  as  different  geographic  boundaries  of  regions 
and  disparities  in  status  of  agency  representatives).  Thus,  there  are  many 
factors  which  both  create  conflict  potential  and  are  subject  to  the  control 
°f  relatively  high  level  superior  and  the  architects  of  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Many  of  the  specific  areas  where  these  types  of  changes  are  both  pos¬ 
sible  and  especially  desirablo  have  been  treated  in  Chapter  10.  The  purpose 
here  is  merely  to  identify  this  relatively  basic  type  of  third-party  conflict 
management  intervention. 


Resolving  Substantive  Issues 


Higher  Executives 


Interagency  conflict  often  signals  the  need  for  superiors  to  become 
involved  and  contribute  to  the  substance  of  the  decision.  A  disputed  point 
between  managers  may  indicate  that  finely  balanced  judgments  are  involved. 

All!!!!!  ?nly  *  mfna8er  with  broader  understanding  can  make  the  judgments. 
Alternateiy,  the  issue  may  reflect  a  basic  value  conflict  that  should  be 

21' irJ/J  3  leVeiuWh6re  th°Se  resP°nsible  for  the  organization's  missions 
y  participate.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  timely  exposure  of  the 
disagreement  to  authoritative  interagency  decision  makers  and  perhaps 
ultimately  to  the  crossover  executive,  i.e.,  the  executive  to  whom  both 
agencies  report.  The  case  studies  provided  a  few  illustrations. 
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T^latud JeVeral  key  inflicts  to  the  White  House  when  the  NCPP 
reeolve^hei^conf ^  <■>**  secretaries  had  decidSdto 

sr£r  ^—ssvsrj; 

grt£'d=^^ 

f  J  n  S  ealings  with  HUD,  It  would  involve  the  Deputy  Director  of  BOB 
to  personnally  confront  the  Under  Secretary  nf  Him  Q  /  7  irector  ot  WB 

of  the  disagreement.  Secretary  of  HUD  and  reach  some  resolution 

fp  .  By  taklng  an  actlve  role  on  substantive  Issues,  executives  offset  the 
tendency  for  subordinates  either  to  perrist  In  or  to  % 

when  the  final  decision  should  be  maL  at  a  Sg£er  Sis  patte8™6"^8 

!zr:;cl;v hi8her  m^r's  ”*d £°  - 

rd-party  judgments  In  win-lose  struggles  simply  relieve  the  parties  from 
the  struggle  itself,  but  not  from  the  problems  of  defeat  Losers  Send  to 

oeeub1tahisimPOSed  deC±Slon  was  unfair»  to  suspect  the  third  party,  and  to 
isS^held  C°mpetence  or  understanding  of  the  problem.  If  the  party  that 

ixtfiizi, lssue  *•  the 

Coordinating  Units 

other^iSSmDlo^SS"111011  ±S  fSSlgned  the  sPacific  task  of  coordinating 
ther  units  employs  its  own  analysis  to  influence  decisions.  The  Policy 

Z  rr,  l  rVeral  UnltS  °£  the  State  who  have  an  Jntereat  In 

mSSo’  T  U  “°  staff  menbers  from  functional  bureaus.  Their  parti- 
clpatlon  frees  the  chairman  from  representing  a  parochial  State  Depart 


choeeSSS  develoP“®t  °f  the  PaPer  Country  X,  the  chairman  ultimately 
the  sublectSfSS  WhlCh  ln^rpreted  and  assessed  trends  in  X  that  had  been 
had  the  plans  "here  there 

Participation  of  a  Peer  Department 

of  anSSJr^SSl  pot?ntlal  sou“e  of  third-party  influence  on  the  substar  ce 
Tu,!  ^  J  t  S  Peer  department  which  is  not  essentially  involved 

This  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  many  of  the  interagency  groups  studied^  The* 
interdepartmental  Regional  Group  in  the  CASP  cycle,  the  Federal  Recinnal 
Teams  and  the  Washington  Interdepartmental  Review  Committee  in  the^CPP  the 
under  secretaries  group  with  respect  to  the  regional  councils  In  eve^  case. 
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some  decisions  which  wight  otherwise  have  been  handled  on  a  bilateral  basis 
between  the  two  agencies  with  the  greatest  interest,  were  subtly  or  obviously 
influenced  by  the  participants  present  from  peer  agencies.  However,  the 
amount  of  this  type  of  influence  considering  the  potential  opportunities 
is  small.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  during  dis¬ 
cussions  of  issues  in  which  one’s  interest  is  negligible  and  two  other’s 
is  major. 

Third  party  peer  departments  sometimes  force  resolution  of  decisions 
which  might  therwibe  represent  an  impasse.  Whether  or  npt  this  represents 
third-party  intervention  in  the  sense  of  this  chapter  depends  on  whether  • 
the  third  unit  is  interested  primarily  in  helping  to  resolve  the  conflict 
or  in  entering  into  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  favors  and 
influence. 


Managing  Manifest  Conflict 

The  type  of  third-party  intervention  described  immediately  above  is 
concerned  with  the  substance  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  In  contrast,  the 
interventions  to  help  manage  manifest  conflict  act  on  the  interaction 
processes  of  conflict. 

Our  discussion  of  third-party  interventions  that  have  their  effect 
through  managing  the  interaction  processes  will  first  describe  those  that 
influence  the  patterns  of  interparty  contact;  second,  those  that  ensure 
that  the  parties  engage  each  other  over  the  signific  mt  conflict;  third, 
those  that  facilitate  productive  engagement  in  problem  solving  and  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Influencing  Gross  Patterns  of  Contact 

It  is  often  possible  to  improve  conflict  management  processes  by  af¬ 
fecting  the  gross  pattern  of  interunit  contact  and  coordination  efforts. 

Some  of  these  control  techniques  are  available  to  the  parties  through  their 
own  initiative  as  well  as  at  the  initiative  of  a  third  party. 

Sometimes  control  involves  constraining  interunit  contact.  In  the  NCPP 
management  system,  the  WIRC  chairman  tried  to  channel  as  much  interagency 
contact  as  possible  through  a  few  liaison  personnel  representing  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  unnecessary  controversy.  The 
OEM  played  a  third  party  role  vis-a-vis  field-Washington  relations  by  trying 
to  "keep  the  under  secretaries  off  the  backs  of  the  regional  councils." 

In  other  instances,  collaboration  can  be  improved  between  departments 
by  promoting  interunit  contacts.  An  obvious  and  basic  way  is  to  increase 
physical  proximity.  As  an  example,  the  Ambassador  of  the  mission  to  Brazil 
reorganized  office  space  and  dispersed  many  sections  of  the  AID  mission  in 
order  to  bring  together  physically  the  following  and  other  combinations: 
Assistant  Director  of  AID,  Economic  Counselor  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Treasurey  Attach^;  the  AID  capital  development  office  and  the  Commerce 
Attache;  etc.  These  changes  facilitated  functional  coordination. 
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Superiors  who  are  aware  of  conflict  between  subordinates  can  ensure 
that  they  confront  their  conflict,  with  a  view  toward  resolving  it.  The 
supervisor  simply  adds  his  own  pressure  for  continued  work  on  the  conflict 
to  that  already  inherent  in  the  issues.  Or,  supervisors  also  can  play 
a  more  positive,  social-emotional  role  in  facilitating  the  resolution  of 
conflict  among  subordinate  units. 

The  Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  his  staff  assistant  had  leadership  patterns 
which  combined  to  promote  increased  interunit  contact  and  coordination.  The 
Ambassador  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  firm  expectations  that  the  separate 
agencies  in  the  mission  would  find  ways  to  coordinate  their  affairs  and 
collaborate  where  appropriate.  He  asked  for  information  about  friction 
and  was  willing  to  extrcise  the  force  at  his  command  to  bring  reluctant 
agencies  into  interagency  contact.  His  staff  assistant  complemented  the 
Ambassador's  harsh  approach  by  encouraging,  arranging,  facilitating,  and 
reinforcing  interagency  contacts  and  instances  of  coordination.  He  did 
use  the  influence  of  the  Ambassador,  but  subtly  enough  that  his  interpersonal 
and  organizational  skills  at  facilitation  were  the  more  apparent  part  of 
his  approach.  Thus,  the  moderately  high  power  third  party  who  punished 
instances  of  non-ooop  eration  was  complemented  by  the  lew  power,  socially 
skillful  third  party  who  could  facilitate  the  necessary  interunit  contacts. 
Both  were  more  effective  because  their  third -party  roles  were  combined  and 
coordinated. 

Surfacing  Issues 

Our  case  studies  illustrate  a  wide  variety  of  third  party  tactics  for 
surfacing  and  sharpening  disagreements.  (Many  of  the  same  tactics  are  used 
for  sharpening  both  instrumental  and  expressive  conflict.) 

1.  Gatekeeping.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  in  Brazil  endeavored 
to  review  all  relevant  outgoing  communications  from  agency  chiefs  to  their 
Washington  superiors.  It  was  a  standard  requirement  that  the  Ambassador's 
staff  read  all  messages  carried  by  one  type  of  media,  but  the  Ambassador 
asked  to  have  a  chance  to  review  any  communication  with  possible  interagency 
repercussions  before  it  was  sent.  This  enabled  him  to  "hit  issues  on  the 
head"  at  an  early  stage. 

2.  Organizational  access.  Another  related  tactic  of  the  Ambassador 
was  tf>  insist  upon  access  to  the  junior  officers  of  all  agencies  which 
comprised  the  mission.  This  enabled  him  to  identify  and  confront  some  of 
the  interagency  issues  which  would  not  have  been  reflected  in  any  outgoing 
communication. 

3.  Monitors.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  not  a  peer  participant  to 
the  NCPP,  rather  had  some  general  expediting  mission.  The  BOB  officials 
appointed  as  city  watchers  —  one  to  each  project  city  —  identified  and 
reported  those  factors  blocking  progress  in  the  field  project  teams.  These 
barriers  included  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  f ield-Washington  con¬ 
flicts.  The  higher  level  BOB  representative,  in  turn,  could  surface  these 
issues  in  the  Washington  Interagency  Review  Committee  or  if  necessary 
escalate  them  to  the  White  House. 
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Promoting  Effective  Problem  Solving  and  Bargaining 

Assuming  that  the  parties  are  in  contact  with  each  other  and  that  the 
conflict  issues  have  been  surfaced,  effective  conflict  management  focuses 
on  the  joint  decision-making  processes  and  the  expressive  processes  that 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  them. 

Chapter  10  described  the  nature  of  two  contrasting  types  of  joint  de¬ 
cision  making,  each  appropriate  depending  upon  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
issues.  To  the  extent  that  issues  can  only  be  resolved  through  compromise 
or  dominance-submission,  then  bargaining  is  required.  To  the  extent  that 
issues  are  amenable  to  some  creative  integrative  solution,  then  problem 
solving  is  appropriate.  The  skilled  third  party  can  help  the  parties  recognize 
how  much  compromise  will  ultimately  be  necessary,  and  ascertain  the  integra¬ 
tive  potential  in  the  issue  or  combination  of  issues. 

Recognizing  how  these  two  decision  processes  tend  to  be  mutually  inter¬ 
fering  and  how  identity  conflict  betv een  participants  tends  to  undermine 
problem  solving,  the  third  party  can  work  to  minimize  these  effects.  These 
techniques  can  be  implemented  at  the  initiative  of  third  parties  as  well 
as  the  principals  themselves. 

The  mutually  interfering  character  of  bargaining  and  problem  solving 
cannot  be  eliminated,  but  can  be  minimized  by  certain  methods.  One  method 
for 'minimizing  the  dilemmas  is  to  separate  or  differentiate  the  two  types 
of  decision  processes  as  much  as  possible — by  agenda,  by  people,  by  round 
rule,  by  time  and  by  space.  Another  is  to  bargain  over  respect  ive  shares 
in  advance  of  the  problem  solving  to  increase  the  joint  gain.  Still  another 
technique  is  to  develop  norms  and  relations  governing  the  interaction  systems 
which  discourage  both  parties  from  using  certain  bargaining  tactics  most 
disruptive  of  problem  solving. 

How  can  one  minimize  the  extent  to  which  conditions  of  identity  conflict 
interfere  with  effective  problem  solving?  (a)  By  clearly  delineating  the 
scope  of  decision  making  early  in  the  process,  thereby  clarifying  the  degree 
of  risk  to  identity  that  is  at  stake  in  the  joint  decision  process,  (b)  By 
selecting  representatives  who  are  least  likely  to  trigger  the  identity  con¬ 
flict,  in  particular,  persons  who  are  relatively  acceptable  to  the  other 
participants  and  relatively  accepting  of  them. 

The  first  BOB  representative  on  the  NCPP  interagency 
committee  had  played  an  active  role  in  developing  the 
neighborhood  center  concept  advanced  by  the  Bureau. 

His  presumptive  and  abrasive  manner  in  taking  substan¬ 
tive  positions  on  NCPP  policy  was  very  irritating  to 
other  members  who  became  as  resistant  to  him  as  he  was 
adamant  in  his  views.  When  he  was  replaced  by  a  person 
whose  interpersonal  style  was  more  in  keeping  with  the 
Bureau's  traditional  image,  compromise  and  problem 
solving  was  not  only  facilitated,  but  also  the  Bureau 
representative  was  reportedly  more  influential. 

(c)  By  exploring  problems  in  off-the-record  sessions  where  organizational 
identities  are  deliberately  deemphasized. 
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The  membership  of  the  Rio  "think  tank"  cut  across  the 
many  foreign  affairs  agencies.  The  group  met  evenings  in 
a  member's  home,  informally  but  regularly.  To  participate 
in  the  think  tank  one  had  to  agree  to  shed  his  agency 
identity  during  the  discussions.  Th:'  alleviated  any  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  necessity  to  take  bargaining  postures 
when  substantive  issues  of  a  conflict  nature  were  dis¬ 
cussed;  and  to  work  to  establish  or  maintain  his  agency's 
preferred  identity.  Thus,  the  individual  was  free  to 
engage  in  exploratory  problem-oriented  discussions  within 
the  more  manageable  constraints  of  meeting  his  own  personal 
identity  needs. 

(d)  By  confronting  identity  conflict  as  an  agenda  separate  from  the  de¬ 
cision-making  problem.  Separating  identity  conflict- -both  its  expression 
and  attempts  to  resolve  it--from  the  decision  process  per  se  is  often 
advisable.  Not  that  one  can  completely  separate  them.  However,  if  the 
identity  conflict  is  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  explicitly  the  representa¬ 
tive  whose  personal  identity  or  whose  group  identity  is  frustrated  has  less 
need  to  work  on  the  identity  issues  under  the  guise  of  decision-making  de¬ 
liberations.  Frequently  the  process  of  direct  confrontation  of  the  identity 
issues  enables  the  parties  to  work  through  to  some  partial  resolution  or  to 
manage  their  behavior  to  make  the  identity  conflict  less  salient.  If  this 
process  is  not  well  managed,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  conflict  will  be 
escalated. 


In  their  work  with  the  chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council's  working  group,  the  consultants  enabled  the 
chairman  to  ventilate  and  gain  insight  into  his  frustra¬ 
tions  that  derived  in  part  from  the  identity  conflict  ir 
the  group. 

The  techniques  for  minimizing  the  effect  of  identity  conflict  on 
bargaining--when  that  is  mutually  desirable — include  several  of  those 
discussed  for  ameliorating  its  effect  on  problem  solving,  namely,  careful 
selection  of  representatives,  clear  delineation  of  scope  pf  decision  making 
and  off-the-record  sessions. 

The  techniques  for  offsetting  the  tendency  for  bargaining  to  promote 
identity  competition  include  depersonalizing  the  process  as  much  as  possible, 
giving  it  as  little  publicity  as  possible  and  developing  norms  which  constrain 
both  parties  from  the  more  alienating  forms  of  bargaining  tactics. 


Facilitating  a  More  Integrative  Relationship 
via  Task  Leadership 

Now,  rather  than  analyzing  interventions  which  act  either  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  process  of  conflict,,,  we  treat  task  leadership  interventions  which 
move  an  interagency  community  toward  a  new  equilibrium— a  relationship  in 
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which  there  is  less  emotional  conflict  and  avoidance  and  a  generally  im¬ 
proved  capacity  to  resolve  differences.  In  each  study  a  face-to-face  group 
was  actually  or  potentially  a  major  instrument  for  achieving  the  interagency 
results  that  were  sought.  In  some  cases  leadership  promoted  the  integrative 
development  of  the  interagency  group;  and  in  other  cases  it  did  not.- 

Integrated  Systems  and  Their  Implications  for  Conflict  Management 


Before  we  explore  the  interventions  of  leaders  and  consultants  that 
promote  the  development  of  integrated  systems,  we  need  to  clarify  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  integrated  systems  which  enable  them  to  manage  con- 
flict  more  constructively.  Many  of  these  characteristics  have  similar  impli¬ 
cations  for  conflict  management.  Therefore  to  avoid  redundancy,  these  implica¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  Table  11.1  rather  than  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  each  attribute. 

1.  Open  network.  A  Chairman  of  an  interagency  effort  may  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  participating  agency  officials  by  a  series  of  bilateral  or 
trilateral  transactions,  rarely  if  ever  convening  the  groups  and  then  only 
to  formalize  decisions  already  made.  This  facilitates  a  certain  kind  of 
maneuverability  for  the  chairman  and  gives  him  relatively  great  amounts  of 
the  interagency  influence  in  the  community.  In  its  extreme  form  the  structure 
of  the  community  involved  in  the  interagency  effort  is  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  star  network.  The  chairman  has  a  monopoly  on  the  gatekeeping  junc¬ 
tion.  Each  participant,  such  as  B  in  Figure  11.1a,  is  directly  related  only 
to  the  chairman.  In  the  "wheel  network"  each  participant  has  relations  with 
some  small  subset  of  other  participants— in  Figure  11.1b,  B  is  related  to 
C  and  F  as  well  as  A,  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  may  choose  to  create  an  "open  network,"  (depicted  in  Figure 
11.1c)  in  which  all  members  are  related  to  all  others.  Convening  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  keeping  them  in  sustained  contact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
will  form  an  integrated  system.  Integration  depends  upon  other  interventions 
such  as  those  which  will  be  discussed  shortly.  Also,  creating  an  open  net¬ 
work  has  certain  risks  for  the  chairman  as  well  as  potential  gains.  The 
chairman  may  lose  his  centrality  in  the  community,  he  may  be  confronted  by 
coalitions  that  nullify  his  influence,  and  the  interagency  effort  may  suffer. 
The  potential  gains  are  partly  of  the  same  coin:  If  other  integrative  at¬ 
tributes  develop  in  the  group,  the  chairman  will  increase  his  own  absolute 
influence  (even  if  his  influence  relative  to  others  decreases,  he  may  be  a 
central  character  in  a  more  powerful  interagency  instrument)  and  the  inter¬ 
agency  effort  may  be  promoted.  We  proceed  now  to  review  other  integrative 
attributes. 

2.  Shared  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  likely  results  of  an  open  net¬ 
work  is  mutual  education  among  agencies  — about  the  facts  and  factors  salient 
to  each  agency,  about  the  unique  missions  each  agency  is  pursuing,  and  about 
common  and/or  superordinate  goals.  Increased  data  allows  for  more  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  integrative  potential  and  more  problem  solving. 

3.  Personal  familiarity  and  mutual  respect.  Interagency  transactions 
occur  between  agency  representatives.  Interpersonal  familiarity  and  especially 


Table  11.1  -  Observed  Tendencies  in  the  Effect  of  Selected  Attributes 
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friendships  facilitate  information  exchange  ;>.nd  responsiveness.  Respect 
for  the  competence  of  a  representative  of  another  agency  may  accompany  familiarity 
whether  or  not  friendship  bonds  develop.  Mutual  respect  is  often  an  outcome 
of  and  in  turn  promotes  candid  interchanges. 

4.  Mutual  help  norms.  As  participants  in  an  open  network  structure 
deepen  their  knowledge  of  each  other’s  worlds  and  develop  interpersonal 
bonds  of  friendship  and/or  respect,  group  norms  often  develop  which  prescribe 
that  members  should  help  each  other  whenever  possible. 

5.  Identification  with  the  group  and  the  common  entity  with  which  it 
is  associated.  One's  functional  specialties  are  shared  with  his  own  agency 
colleagues,  but  typically  his  geographic  interests  are  not  shared  widely 
within  his  agency.  The  interagency  groups  studied  usually  were  associated 
with  some  geographic  territory  (e.g.,  Brazil,  Country.  X,  a  U.S.  region  or 
city)  or  a  concept  (neighborhood  center,  regional  council).  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  many  persons  who  share  an  interest  within  a  country,  region  or  con¬ 
cept  tends  to  enhance  their  identification  with  that  entity.  The  common 
identification  in  turn  strengthens  group  cohesion  and  reinforces  many  of  the 
integrative  attributes  listed  above. 

6.  Commitment  to  superordinate  goods.  Increased  commitment  to  super¬ 
ordinate  goals  is  a  key  attribute  to  an  integrated  system,  which  may  precede 
or  follow  the  other  attributes  of  group  development. 

Task  Leaderships,  Integrated  and  Non- Integra ted  Groups 

The  country  director  who  chaired  the  innovative  Brazil  Interdependent 
Group,  did  not  have  the  power  to  compel  membership  or  attendance;  he  relied 
on  his  own  skill  in  managing  the  sessions  to  make  discussion  productive 
and  valuable  to  individual  members.  Many  meetings  featured  informal  pre¬ 
sentations  by  persons  with  unique  knowledge  about  the  country,  followed  by 
round-table  discussions  of  the  issues  raised.  His  method  of  handling  meet¬ 
ings  included  relating  himself  to  members  directly  and  personally;  urging 
continuity  in  the  personnel  representing  an  agency,  differentiating  one-time 
observers  from  regular  members;  encouraging,  accepting,  and  helping  develop 
views  which  differed  from  his  own;  and  not  keeping  minutes  on  the  meetings. 

By  the  way  he  managed  the  sessions  he  gradually  achieved  certain  psycho^ 
logical  and  informational  states  that  in  turn  improved  the  problem-solving 
and  conflict  resolution  capacity  of  this  interagency  network.  Common  exposure 
of  the  agency  representatives  to  experts  and  to  each  other,  and  their  own 
mutual  education  and  information  exchange  activities,  decreased  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  future  interagency  conflict  based  on  differences  in  perceived  facts 
and  tended  to  break  down  many  negative  intergroup  stereotypes  that  existed 
about  Peace  Corps,  Military,  CIA,  and  State,  etc.  The  development  of  personal 
relationships  among  agency  representatives  increased  their  tendency  to  check 
with  each  other  for  specific  advice  and  information.  Encouragement  of  dis¬ 
sent  and  challenge  in  the  absence  of  compelling  policy  or  action  decisions 
was  effective  in  setting  a  group  norm  of  sharpening,  accepting,  and  exploring 
differences —  a  norm  which  could  carry  over  into  solving  specific  problems. 

A  corollary  group  norm  was  one  of  identifying  the  additional  information 
which  the  group  would  need  if  it  were  to  choose  between  the  alternative  views. 

1 

/ 

/ 
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The  agency  representatives  not  only  achieved  a  better  understanding  from 

inSuesS^Tf  °ffl,Cial  °£  °Vera11  8°als  for  U‘S*  relations  with  the  country 
in  question  but  also  became  more  committed  to  them  by  virtue  of  a  sense  of 

identification  with  the  interagency  group.  This  enhanced  sense  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  group  and  commitment  to  superordinate  goals  increased  a  member's 
personal  discomfort  whenever  his  agency's  action  ignored  the  interests  of 
other  agencies. 

urMo1?  the  “IT638  I"isslon  studied,  an  important  experimental  device  for 
of  forM f  3  ff8?6r  and/°re  creative  level  of  Integration  of  the  many  strands 
foreign  affairs  activities  was  referred  to  as  the  "think  tank."  It  was 
an  nformal  weekly  meeting  of  a  group  drawn  from  many  agencies  to  think 

2fV!  y  ab°ut  P^ob}ems  concern  to  the  foreign  affair.;*  community  as 
a  whole.  The  ambassador's  staff  assistant  had  played  a  key  role  in  initiating 
the  idea.  The  group  also  included  a  second  staff  assistant  to  the  ambassador 
the  deputy  director  of  AIL,  an  assistant  director  of  AID,  two  mliita^  men  ’ 
and  a  second  level  official  from  USIS .  A  ground  rule  for  members  wa^that’ 
they  were  to  address  the  problems  rather  than  represent  their  respective 

iewpoints  Generally  this  group  included  bright  young  men  below 

tvoes  ?  A  Apparently  group  meetings  not  only  weakened  stereo- 

types  but  also  increased  members'  confidence  in  the  complementary  competencies 
of  their  respective  agencies.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  they  had  identified 
pursuing. P°tentlal  areas  collaboration  which  they  intended  to  reco^end 

in  r hlhe  eXamPles  of  the  country  director  in  Washington  and  the  staff  assistant 
thp  38  SS10n  both  illus trate  a  third  party  whose  relationship  to 

the  other  persons  involved  slightly  greater  organizational  power,  somewhat 

on1 taVlctivitf1?  t0  information-  Their  interventions  centered 

IV  activities  which  did  not  require  immediate  action  outside  the  group 

but  were  nevertheless  immediately  gratifying  to  members.  Their  critical 
cnsurldShat  th^^  T  bUlld  3  SOCial  SyStem  and  their  Process  tactics 

prodLtiJe  Jse  of^if^rencer”18  ^  ^  ^  facilicated  the 


h  experlence  contained  a  few  impressive  examples  of  efforts  to 

first  ‘ ab°ratJon;  «ost  notable  was  the  effort  along  this  line  by  the 

direr* S' J  “5!  °c  the  Washin8ton  Interagency  Review  Committee.  He  reported 
.  Y  i°  ^  Secretary  of  HUD  a1151  also  had  access  to  the  White  House  when 

evert^heaiidn°tttWaSt-need? d  °rder  t0  reS°1Ve  “  interagcncy  issue.  How- 

ever,  he  didn  t  try  to  rely  primarily  upon  either  formal  authority  or  the 

Sad  agencv  h  H  ^  bT‘  ?  tried  t0  aV°ld  imPosin8  the  views  of  the 
lead  agency,  he  endeavored  to  have  the  program  perceived  as  an  interagency 

rather  than  a  HUD  program;  he  worked  diligently  to  build  interpersonal  re¬ 
lations  among  team  members  by  trying  to  stabilize  representation  and  using 
formal  encounters  to  build  rapport;  he  tried  to  enforce  the  norm  that  they 
d  speak  with  one  voice  in  their  contacts  with  Federal  Regional  Team 
embers;  he  manifested  unusual  patience  and  attended  to  group  processes 
apparently  with  considerable  skill.  With  one  possible  exception,  the  ’ 
members  of  this  WIRC,  the  composition  of  which  remained  stable  from  spring 

e  en  o  e  year  in  1967,  maintained  their  commitment  to  the  NCPP 
and  to  each  other. 


I 
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Interestingly ,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  WIRC  chairman  took  too  much 
care  to  develop  this  Washington  governing  committee  into  a  strong  integra¬ 
tive  group.  First,  the  adherence  to  a  unanimity  rule  in  all  decisions,  and 
the  chairman's  patient  search  for  the  basis  for  voluntary  agreement  of  members 
severely  delayed  the  issuance  of  authoritative  guidelines  to  the  field, 
adversely  affecting  the  quality  of  the  Neighborhood  Service  Program  proposals 
submitted  and  antagonizing  the  local  group  enlisted  to  the  program.  ‘  Second, 
the  preoccupation  with  its  own  internal  interagency  relations,  reduced  WIRC's 
sensitivity  to  its  relationship  with  the  Federal  Regional  Teams,  which  was 
an  equally  important  dimension  of  the  management  system.  Third,  as  representa¬ 
tives  became  more  highly  committed  to  the  WIRC  and  the  NCPP  they  increased 
their  distance  from  their  respective  agencies  to  the  point  that  a  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  lost  important  influence  within  their  own  agencies.  They  did  not 
seem  to  cope  effectively  with  the  "traitor"  treatment  which  involves  loss  of 
status  and  rejection  of  any  representative  who  makes  concessions  to  another 
institution. 

In  contrast  with  the  BIG  and  the  think  tank,  where  differences  could 
be  Sharpened  and  then  tolerated,  WIRC  was  required  to  make  decisions  —  in  • 
areas  where  there  was  controversy  and  when  delay  was  costly.  Thus,  the 
strategy  of  the  WIRC  chairman  to  build  a  social  system  via  the  development 
of  group  norms  and  group  relationships  was  manifestly  similar  to  those  of 
the  organizations  BIG  and  the  think  tank,  but  its  success  is  both  more  striking 
because  it  was  pursued  under  much  less  favorable  circumstances,  and  more 
questionable  because  it  had  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 

The  Washington  task  force  serving  the  Ambassador  in  Operation  Topsy 
also  developed  into  a  cohesive  and  strong  group.  We  have  little  evidence 
of  the  way  the  leadership  from  within  this  group  promoted  the  integrative 
development  of  the  group,  other  than  the  working  chairman's  self  report  that 
he  served  as  the  "mother  hen"  during  the  initial  period  when  the  group  was 
coalescing.  Instead,  we  can  only  identify  the  great  need  for  cohesion  and 
some  of  the  facilitating  conditions.  These  task  force  members  were  in  a 
situation  highly  laden  with  conflict.  Each  member  was  subject  to  opposing 
expectations  from  the  Ambassador,  from  members  of  the  Rio  mission,  and  from 
middle  level  bureaucrats  in  the  agencies  with  which  he  was  identified.  Hence, 
a  cohesive  group  offered  the  members  emotional  warmth  and  cognitive  support 
in  situations  marked  by  hostility  and  conflicting  opinions.  Group  develop¬ 
ment  was  promoted  by  the  fact  that  they  were  several  thousand  miles  from 
their  families,  thrown  together  on  a  full-time  basis  for  several  weeks,  re¬ 
sided  in  the  same  hotel  and  worked  very  long  hours.  (The  need  for  and  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  group  cohesion  are  illustrative  of  factors  which  a  chair¬ 
man  may  either  influence,  articulate  or  make  salient  in  timely  ways.) 


The  think  tank,  WIRC,  BIG  and  the  task  force  in  Operation  Topsy  were 
offered  as  groups  with  high  member  commitment  and  other  integrative  character¬ 
istics.  Contrasting  examples  are  provided  by  the  working  group  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Council,  the  IRG,  and  the  country  team  during  Operation  Topsy.  The 
way  the  leaders  of  these  latter  groups  handled  many  aspects  of  process  failed 
to  promote  the  development  of  interagency  groups  with  strong  member  commitment. 
What  did  they  do?  What  could  they  have  done  differently? 
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We  review  and  elaborate  many  issues  of  group  process  or  structure  which 
generally  were  well  handled  in  the  success  fully  integrated  groups  and  frequently 
were  not  adequately  resolved  in  the  other  groups,  where  they  served  as  barriers 
to  integrative  development. 

Establishing  Personal  Identities.  The  BIG  chairman  related  to  members 
in  a  direct  and  personal  way;  the  WIRC  chairman  used  informal  encounters 
to  break  the  bland  impersonality  typical  of  bureaucratic  transactions.  Con¬ 
trast  is  provided  by  the  policy  planning  group.  Because  the  chairman  of  the 
working  group  was  very  much  oriented  to  tft*  intellectual  elements  of  the 
task,  he  overlooked  the  need  for  each  member  to  establish  an  identity—— 
there  was  not  even  an  effort  to  ensure  that  each  person  was  known  by  name 
and  agency  for  several  meetings.  Beyond  enabling  simple  identification,  the 
chairman  could  have  set  aside  time  to  allow  each  person  to  state  the  amount 
and  type  of  experience  he  had  had  with  the  affairs  of  Country  X.  Each  member 
might  have  been  encouraged  to  name  the  particular  aspects  of  the  overall 
tasks  in  which  he  had  a  special  interest,  the  type  of  responsibility  he  had 
in  and  to  his  agency,  and  the  type  of  participation  in  the  working  group 
which  his  superiors  expected  of  him.  By  expressing  these  more  task  relevant 
aspects  of  his  identity,  he-  would  also  be  able  to  communicate  his  image  of 
himself  in  this  situation;  e.g.,  he  could  use  this  opportunity  to  represent 
himself  as  "intelligent,  aloof,  reactive,"  or  as  "modest,  eager  to  help, 
and  dependent  upon  others  for  direction,"  or  whatever.  Mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  such  preferred  images  is  essential  to  group  development. 

Emphasizing  Group  Membership:  Continuity,  Size,  Isolation.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  WIRC  and  BIG  both  made  a  major  point  of  ensuring  continuity  in  agency 
representation.  The  WIRC  chairman  insisted  upon  full  attendance  or  the  meet¬ 
ing  wasn't  held.  The  BIG  chairman  carefully  differentiated  one-time  observers 
from  regular  members.  The  assignment  of  the  Topsy  task  force  isolated  its 
personnel  as  a  group,  separating  them  physically  from  their  families  and 
home  offices  and  psychologically  from  members  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Rio. 

Both  continuity  and  isolation  appeared  to  promote  integration  via  their  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  the  salience  of  group  membership. 

A  process  barrier  to  integration  of  the  IRG  was  the  size  of  attendance 
at  meetings  devoted  to  the  review  of  CASPs.  Although  its  regular  membership 
was  less  than  10  persons,  the  number  of  persons  with  a  compelling  reason  to 
attend  any  given  review  added  another  20  persons.  In  effect,  IRG  was  meeting 
in  a  fish  bowl--not  surprisingly  with  an  inhibiting  effect.  Both  the  size 
of  meetings  and  the  non-member  status  of  the  majority  present  detracted 
from  psychological  membership. 

Enabling  Participation  as  Individuals  as  well  as  Representatives.  The 
think  tank  required  that  the  member  leave  his  agency  hat  at  the  door  and 
participate  strictly  as  an  individual.  The  BIG  chairman  elicited  both  levels 
of  participation.  By  contrast,  in  the  policy  planning  effort,  the  group 
climate  never  reached  the  point  where  this  flexibility  was  possible. 

The  members  of  interagency  groups  typically  were  assigned  to  the  group 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  agencies.  It  is  usually  essential  to 
the  process  that  each  member  contribute  his  specialized  insights  and  represent 
his  agency's  official  views.  However,  if  the  process  is  to  challenge  existing 
assumptions  and  to  develop  and  thoroughly  explore  policy  alternatives,  members 
must  feel  free  to  enter  the  process  as  knowledgeable,  interested  individuals 
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temporarily  free  of  the  constraints  of  representing  their  agency.  They  must 
feel  free  to  express  their  otfn  individual  doubts,  contribute  untested  ideas, 
and  react  candidly  to  the  views  of  others. 

One  feels  free  to  express  his  own  rather  than  his  agency’s  views  when 
(a)  he  is  certain  other  members  can  make  a  corresponding  differentiation 
in  their  perceptions  of  his  participation,  and  (b)  he  has  confidence  that 
others  will  not  subsequently  use  any  discrepencies  between  his  own  and  his 
agency's  views  in  a  way  embarrassing  to  him.  Even  if  the  member  assumes 
that  his  ideas  or  views  which  become  clarified  as  a  part  of  discussion  are 
not  necessarily  at  variance  with  his  agency's  the  more  he  regards  himself 
as  strictly  an  agency  representative,  the  more  pressure  he  will  feel  to 
clear  them  with  his  superiors  in  advance,  depressing  the  quality  of  the  inter¬ 
change  . 

The  chairman  can  promote  this  type  of  role  flexibility  of  members  by 
stressing  its  importance  and  allowing  members  to  make  clear  to  him  and  to 
each  other  the  facets  which  limit  their  flexibility.  Again,  the  more  inter¬ 
personal  trust  which  exists  in  the  group,  the  more  flexible  members  will 
be. 


Providing  Appropriate  Task  Structure.  BIG  meetings  featured  informal 
discussions  and  round-table  discussions.  No  minutes  were  kept.  The  majority 
of  the  BIG  member believed  the  current  degree  of  structure  in  the  group 
was  optimum.  If  the  chairman  had  followed  through  with  his  earlier  plans 
for  evolving  the  group  into  a  more  formal  action-taking  instrument,  the 
increase  in  formality  and  structure  would  have  created  new  process  conflicts 
for  many  members .  The  think  tank  was  highly  fluid  in  form,  appropriate  to 
its  exploratory  and  creative  task. 

A  strategic  aspect  of  the  chairman's  style  of  leading  a  group  is  the 
extent  to  which  he  first  makes- explicit  and  adheres  to  some  agenda,  providing 
some  more  or  less  systematic  procedure.  Structure  coordinates  expectations 
about  the  task  and  the  roles  of  meml  ers-  _  therefore  contributes  to  efficiency. 
However,  open-endedness  to  the  proceed  enhances  the  likelihood  of  free  ex¬ 
pression  and  creative  interchange.  If  there  is  too  little  structure,  member 
performance  suffers  fror  ambiguity,  permissiveness  and  uncertainty  about  the 
task.  If  there  is  too  much  structure,  members  may  resent  the  control  and 
constraint.  What  is  "too  much"  or  "too  little"  structure  varies  depending 
in  part  upon  the  objectives  of  the  group.  The  optimum  amount  of  structure 
is  a  function  of  the  nature  of  the  objectives  of  the  group. 

In  the  policy  planning! group,  the  chairman  provided  relatively  low  struc¬ 
ture  because  he  wanted  the  process  to  be  fluid,  responsive  and  spontaneous . 

He  wanted  members  not  only  to  contribute  content  to  the  discussion,  but 
also  actively  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  discussion.  These  preferences 
of  the  chairman  were  related  to  the  fact  that  his  objectives  included  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  policy  planning  process.  But  because  members  placed  more  emphasis 
on  efficiency  and  less  on  innovation,  they  preferred  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  structure.  These  differences  were  never  worked  through,  but  probably 
could  have  been,  strengthening  member  involvement  and  commitment. 
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Structure  is  one  aspect  of  the  working  process  that  is  especially  amenable 
to  direct  discussion  within  the  group — even  without  a  high  degree  of  inter¬ 
personal  trust.  The  chairman  can  ask  the  group,  "Do  you  feel  we  have  enough 
common  understanding  about  our  methods  and  procedure?"  He  can  pose  this 
at  the  beginning  of  a  meeting  as  a  way  of  ensuring  enough  understanding  to 
allow  good  discussion,  or  at  the  end  as  part  of  critiquing  the  group's  methods. 

In  the  IRG  review  of  CASPs  the  executive  chairman  failed  to  meet  members' 
expectations  regarding  the  structure  for  discussions  and  formal  records  of 
the  transactions.  The  chairman  relied  on  his  own  notes  which  were  not  re¬ 
produced  and  distributed  to  members.  This  contributed  to  confusion  and 
some  suspicion,  both  of  which  retarded  the  development  of  the  group. 

Striving  for  Consensus.  We  have  discussed  how  the  WIRC  chairman  pur¬ 
sued  consensus,  underplaying  the  role  of  power  to  form  decision,  in  the 
interest  of  strengthening  the  interagency  group.  The  policy  planning  group 
provides  a  contrast. 

The  chairman  of  the  policy  planning  group  had  an  interest  in  using  non- 
traditional  methods  for  stimulating  discussion  and  for  presenting  ideas.  He 
could  have  expected  many  members  to  differ  with  him--at  least  initially — 
about  the  appropriateness  of  comprehensive,  standard  category  schemes  for 
arraying  objectives  and  the  quantitative  methods  for  weighing  objectives 
and  other  elements  of  the  paper.  These  differences  were  a  factor  in  slowing 
down  the  development  of  the  group. 

The  chairman's  authority  presumably  made  it  appropriate  for  him  to  re¬ 
quire  members  to  participate  in  whatever  methodology  he  presented.  However, 
the  usefulness  of  the  method  depended  greatly  on  the  cooperation  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  members  participated.  Members'  participation  in  the  method  in 
turn  was  affected  by  their  role  in  the  decision  to  use  the  methods. 

The  quantitative  exercises  were  potentially  very  helpful  in  identifying 
differing  views  among  members,  but  at  least  initially  they  were  not  too  pro¬ 
ductive.  Probably  the  members  did  not  adequately  understand  the  chairman's 
purposes  for  using  the  methods;  in  any  event,  there  was  no  thorough,  candid 
discussion  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  methods.  As  a  result  members  had 
little  invested  in  the  exercise- -and  they  left  it  completely  up  to  the  chair¬ 
man  to  utilize  the  rating  data  and  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  methods. 
Eventually,  these  methods  were  used  by  key  members  of  the  group  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman.  If  the  chaitroan  had  allowed  for  genuine  partici¬ 
pative  decision  making  in  the  use  of  chose  exercises,  the  group  might  have 
persuaded  him  to  lower  his  expectations.  However,  we  believe  they  vTOuld 
have  made  the  methods  used  more  effective  for  this  particular  group's  work 
and  an  even  better  test  of  the  value  of  the  methods  for  the  chairman's 
future  reference. 

Sensitivity  in  Critical  Evaluation.  Many  of  the  groups  studied  did  not 
involve  individual  participant  contributions  which  required  evaluation  by 
the  group  as  a  whole  or  by  the  chairman.  However,  other  groups  involved 
drafting  papers  which  were  then  discussed  and  redrafted.  When  something 
one  has  written  is  criticized,  his  ego  is  bruised.  The  more  seriously  a 
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Synthesizing  Political  Influence  and  Interagency  Integration.  The 
Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  his  staff  assistant  personally  were  third  parties 
in  achieving  coordination  between  two  agencies,  but  they  accomplished  this 
outside  the  context  of  the  country  team  as  a  group.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Ambassador's  strategy  to  develop  a  strong  integrative  group,  and  none 
had  developed  there.  Moreover,  the  Ambassador's  handling  of  Operation  Topsy 
had  at  least  one  type  of  disintegrating  effect  on  the  relations  among  agencies 
in  the  mission.  Operation  Topsy  was  well  designed  to  ensure  that  some  size¬ 
able  reduction  in  agency  staff  would  result  (and  some  types  of  integration 
would  be  automatically  achieved),  but  it  further  fragmented  the  mission 

in  an  attitudinal  sense. 


Integrative  Development  via  Sociotherapy 

A  third  party  may  help  principals  perceive  and  move  toward  a  new  equili¬ 
brium  in  their  relationship  via  diagnostic  insight  and  working  through  an¬ 
tagonistic  feelings.  We  refer  to  both  internal  consultants  such  as  OEM 
and  externally-based  behavioral  science  consultants.  The  consultant  can 
assist  in  the  effective  handling  of  any  of  the  issues  of  process  and  struc¬ 
ture  discussed  above  which  can  constrain  or  promote  the  integrative  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  group,  such  as  those  involving  personal  identification  processes 
and  task  structure,  etc.  Interventions  can  take  a  large  variety  of  forms, 
only  some  of  which  are  illustrated  by  those  who  occupied  consultant  roles 
in  the  cases  reported  in  this  volume. 

Providing  Diagnostic  Insight 

By  "diagnosis"  here  we  include  the  recommended  actions  implied  by  a 
systematic  understanding  of  the  situation.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  cases 
reported  here,  the  author  provided  some  form  of  diagnostic  feedback  to 
participants  regarding  the  state  of  their  particular  interagency  social  system  and 
the  integrative  or  disintegrative  consequences  of  certain  contextual  factors, 
procedures  or  leadership  styles.1  In  fact,  this  diagnostic  role  was  usually 
the  rationale  for  the  author's  involvement  as  a  consultant.  A  few  cases 
are  illustrative. 

In  working  with  the  chairman  of  the  policy  planning  group,  diagnostic 
observations  on  many  process  issues  were  made  on  a  meeting-by-meeting  basis 
and  the  feedback  was  almost  immediately  available  to  the  chairman.  Beyond 
that,  the  consultants  served  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  chairman,  reacting 
to  his  action  plans  on  the  basis  of  their  own  understanding  of  the  group. 

In  the  case  of  BIG,  the  report  on  which  Chapter  4  was  based  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  BIG  chairman  and  members.  It  surfaced  the  significant  differences 
in  the  aspirations,  indeed  preferences,  for  the  role  of  thr  group— differences 
that  as  a  result  were  adjusted  with  less  risk  of  disappointment  and  there¬ 
fore  with  less  risk  that  the  functions  which  all  participants  valued  would 
be  lost. 


Earlier  we  reported  how  consultants  can  be  used  to  surface  issues  as  a  part 
of  managing  current  conflicts.  Here  this  data  gathering  and  analysis  is 
viewed  as  it  relates  to  the  longer  term  development  of  the  groups. 
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Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  author's  field  investigations  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Topsy,  he  .submitted  a  report  to  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  analyzing  the 
latter's  strategies  and  tactics  including  ways  in  which  they  were  defeating 
some  of  the  Ambassodor's  own  goals  for  Topsy.  The  Ambassador  reportedly 
took  the  diagnosis  and  some  advice  to  heart;  the  next  week  he  met  with  key 
meml  srs  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  an  effort  to  implement  the  ideas. 

In  BIG  and  Topsy  the  diagnostic  focus  was  on  leadership  and  the  integra¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  leader's  initiatives.  In  two  other  cases,  the  author's 
reports  dealt  with  larger  systems:  (1)  the  CASP  planning  cycle  for  the  en¬ 
tire  interagency  community  concerned  with  Latin  America;  and  (2)  the  NCPP 
management  system  for  projects  in  14  separate  cities,  each  with  an  inter¬ 
agency  and  intergovernmental  character.  Hence,  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
focused  more  attention  on  the  effects  of  structural  and  procedural  factors 
on  leadership.  In  these  cases,  a  greater  time  lag  would  occur  before  the 
insight  and  action  implications  could  be  put  to  direct  application. 

Acting  as  an  internal  consultant,  OEM's  interventions  with  the  Atlanta 
regional  directors  included  interviewing  and  diagnostic  feedback.  Then,  OEM 
supplied  the  under  secretaries  group  with  a  more  generalized  diagnosis  of 
interagency  problems  at  the  regional  level  of  their  respective  bureaucracies. 

IgggljM-ng.  Support  and  Opportunity  to  Ventilate  Feelings 

The  integrative  development  of  a  community  is  affected  by  the  way  the 
inevitable  tensions  are  handled.  There  is  an  abundance  of  experience  which 
indicates  that  expression  of  true  feelings  which  are  heard,  understood  and 
accepted  by  others  (even  by  persons  who  are  not  the  target  of  the  feelings) 
helps  the  person  get  perspective  on  his  feelings  and  manage  the  feelings 
more  productively.  Feelings  which  one  can't  express  to  anyone  are  more  likely 
to  become  more  potent,  more  diffuse,  and  distorted.  In  two  of  our  cases,  con¬ 
sultants  played  an  active  and  purposive  role  in  helping  to  manage  this  ten¬ 
sion. 


The  chairman  of  the  policy  planning  group  frequently  experienced  dis¬ 
appointment  and  exasperation  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  group  and  with 
the  response  of  other  members.  Given  their  weak  commitment  to  the  working 
group,  some  members  might  have  been  driven  into  further  passivity  if  the 
chairman  had  expressed  more  of  his  negative  feelings  in  the  group  than  he 
did.  The  consultants'  meetings  with  the  chairman  of  the  policy  planning 
group  allowed  the  chairman  to  ventilate  some  of  his  feelings.  Although  the 
consultants  often  disagreed  with  his  actions  in  the  group,  they  were  on 
the  whole  a  source  of  colleagial  support  for  him  in  his  experimental  venture 
to  innovate  in  a  planning  procedure. 


One  purpose  of  the  Airlift  House  Conference  was  to  unfreeze  the  regional 
directors'  attitudes  of  antagonism  toward  each  other,  skepticism  and  anger 
toward  Washington  officials,  and  suspicion  toward  the  OEM.  In  designing 
the  conference  OEM  arranged  for  participants  who  could  trigger  these  feel¬ 
ings,  planned  a  schedule  that  permitted  these  feelings  to  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  still  have  time  for  constructive  forward-oriented  work,  and 
created  a  permissive  climate  in  which  feelings  could  be  expressed.  Not  that 
the  conference  was  managed  without  flaw  in  this  respect.  The  under  secretaries. 
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assistant  secretaries  and  Model  Cities  committee  provided  a  strong  stimulus 
for  the  expression  of  negative  feelings  toward  Washington,  and  then  the 
Washington  officials  expressed  their  own  brand  of  distrust  and  scorn  toward 
the  field.  The  stimulus  was  too  strong  as  the  interchanges  tended  to  ex¬ 
acerbate  rather  than  merely  ventilate  the  feelings.  Still  on  the  whole, 
the  conference  allowed  for  the  expression  of  feelings  which  set  the  stage 
both  for  collaborative  work  during  the  conference  and  attitude  change  over 
the  longer  run. 

The  above  interventions  were  within  consultant-client  relationships 
involving  frequent  contact.  The  two  rounds  of  interview  in  the  U.S.  mission 
to  Brazil  were  one-time  encounters  with  a  primary  purpose  to  gather  data. 
Still,  for  many  interviewees  this  was  a  chance  to  get  some  things  off  their 
chests.  Changes  in  posture  and  language  and/or  self-reports  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  interview  would  indicate  that  a  person  had  vented  some  important  re¬ 
sentments,  was  relieved  and  at  least  temporarily  freer  for  having  done  so. 

The  therapeutic  by-products  of  the  behavioral  science  interviewing  derived 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  was  non-evaluative  of  content  and  involved 
attempts  to  convey  understanding  of  the  feelings  and  other  personal  meanings 
which  the  content  had  for  the  interviewees. 

Facilitating  Productive  Encounters  and  Critiques 

The  diagnostic  and  cathartic  interventions  cited  above  usually  involved 
individual  interviewing.  In  the  few  instances  which  involved  interaction 
settings,  they  also  could  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  these  consultant  interven¬ 
tions. 

In  the  consultation  with  the  policy  planning  group  the  consultants 
served  primarily  as  coaches  to  the  chairman  and  made  a  limited  number  of 
comments  in  the  group,  e.g.,  to  sharpen  the  issue.  In  the  future  we  would 
recommend  more  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the  consultant  and  chairman  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  group  in  critiquing  its  own  functioning.  The  con¬ 
sultant  could  play  a  key  role  in  helping  the  chairman  and  the  members  develop 
a  social  contract — i.e.,  converge  their  basic  expectations  about  the  work¬ 
ing  group's  goals  and  methods.  He  could  be  especially  active  in  the  group 
critiques,  both  offering  his  own  advice  and  eliciting  members'  views  on  the 
salient  issues  of  group  structure  or  process. 

Chapter  3  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  behavioral  scientists 
conduct  team  building  sessions  in  the  overseas  mission  to  accelerate  the 
acquaintance  process  in  a  situation  of  high  personnel  turnover  and  to  en¬ 
sure  a  broader  interpersonal  network  across  agency  boundries. 

The  Airlie  House  Conference  which  launched  the  regional  councils  is 
illustrative  of  what  was  being  recommended  for  the  overseas  mi  sion.  The 
OEM  officials  in  their  consultant-coordinator  roles  actively  promoted  team¬ 
building,  pointing  out  the  consequence  af  inaction  by  regional  officials, 
making  contingent  offers  of  help,  reinforcing  group  identity  and  modeling 
candor  themselves. 
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Role  Attributes  and  Interventions 

A  third  party  may  be  related  to  the  principals  as  an  organizational 
superior,  consultant,  separate  coordinating  unit,  or  peer.  These  four  role 
relationships  differ  in  many  respects,  including  the  magnitude  and  types  of 
power  available  to  the  third  party,  the  degree  of  impartiality  likely  to 
be  attributed  to  the  third  party  and  the  degree  of  relevant  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  third  party.  We  can  summarize  how  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  role  relationships  of  a  third  party  govern  which  of  the  four  types 
of  irterventions  are  available  to  him. 

(1)  The  organizational  superior  is  best  illustrated  by  the  official 
of  the  White  House  (Presidential  Assistant)  who  convened  the  agency  heads 
to  resolve  the  conflict  over  contributions  or  funds  to  the  NCPP.  (2)  The 
second  type  of  third  party — a  strictly  peer-participant — was  rarely 
illustrated  in  the  investigations  of  interagency  relations.  When  it  did 
occur,  it  was  reflected  in  informal  acts,  not  officially  in  behalf  of  the 
agency  which  the  participant  represented.  For  example,  member  participants 
to  BIG,  to  the  Federal  Regional  Terms  in  the  NCPP  and  to  the  Airlie  House 
Conference  would  occasionally  try  to  smooth  over,  mediate  or  synthesize 
f.  disagreement  between  the  officials  from  two  other  agencies.  (3)  The 
closest  approximation  to  the  separate  coordinating  unit  was  BOB’s  role  in 
the  NCPP,  although  this  role  also  contained  elements  of  one  or  more  other 
types.  The  task  force  used  in  Operation  Topsy  also  approximates  this  type 
of  third  party— it  was  intermediate  among  agency  officials  in  the  mission, 
and  also  between  each  of  these  officials  and  the  Ambassador.  (4)  Both 
internal  and  external  consultants  played  third-party  roles  in  the  working 
group  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council. 

An  equally  large  number  of  the  agencies'  units  or  officials  who  per¬ 
formed  the  third-party  functions  analyzed  in  this  volume  are  best  character¬ 
ized  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  four  ideal  Lypes.  Certain 
State  Department  officials  have  been  delegated  supervisory  and  coordinative 
functions  over  foreign  affairs  —  namely ,  the  ambassador  in  relation  to  the 
country  team,  the  assistant  secretary  in  relation  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Regional  Group  and  the  uider  secretary  in  relation  to  the  Senior  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Group.  Still,  because  of  limited  effective  power  vis-^-vis  such  de¬ 
partments  as  Defense,  AID,  and  the  CIA,  these  State  officials  must  consider 
their  position  as  a  mixture  of  the  superior,  peer  and  coordinative  types. 
Compared  with  the  ambassador,  the  chairman  of  BIG  and  the  policy  planning 
group  had  even  less  interagency  authority,  making  them  more  clearly  mixtures 
of  the  peer  and  coordinative  types.  Similarly  the  Convenor  Order  provided 
HUD  such  nominal  support  for  the  lead  role  that  they  were  effectively  a 
peer  participant  in  the  NCPP  with  special  coordinating  responsibilities. 

The  combination  of  consultant-coordinating  units  is  illustrated  by  the  Office 
of  Executive  Management /BOB  in  its  efforts  to  establish  councils  of  the 
regional  directors  of  HUD,  OEO,  HEW  and  Labor. 
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CHAPTER  12 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


jf  the  -ways  In  which  the  seven  cases  provide 
11  ^Ch  they  tend  to  reinforce  the  same  themes. 
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ThS  typ?F  of  Processes  and  skills  which  figure  significantly  in 
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(7)  The  first  few  stages  of  the  Budget  Bureau  project  to  establish 
regional  councils  among  the  urban  affairs  agencies  had.  produced  some 
positive  results,  but  the  future  success  of  the  project,  including 
councils  that  could  function  effectively,  was  by  no  moans  assured. 

In  other  respects,  the  simile, rities  among  the  cases  were  at  least 
as  striking  as  the  differences,  l/hatever  form  they  took,  the  interagency 
efforts  encountered  many  of  the  same  contextual  forces  affecting  inte¬ 
gration.  Similarly,  while  the  specific  products  of  these  efforts  were 
diverse  in  character — planning  documents,  new  council,  etc. — and  while 
the  primary  goals  were  achieved  in  various  degrees  of  success  and  failure 
the  efforts  resulted  in  many  of  the  same  outcomes — usually  as  by-products 
or  representing  secondary  goals.  These  consequences  included  mutual 
education,  interpersonal  bonds  established  across  agency  boundaries  and 
learnings  and  skills  whi  h  left  the  community  somewhat  more  integrated; 
thereby,  enhancing  its  capacities  for  undertaking  the  next  interagency 
efforts.  These  similarities  lead  to  several  conclusions. 

(1)  Two-dimensional  conceptualization  of  interagency  relationship: 
Conflict  and  integration  are  frequently  used  to  define  the  relevant 
spectrum  along  which  the  relationship  is  evaluated.  The  achievement  of 
integration  in  this  setting  at  least  must  be  conceptualized  as  two- 
dimensional — movement  along  two  dimensions.  The  study  of  agencies 
underscores  the  usefulness  of  viewing  avoidance-engagement  and  conflict- 
cooperation  as  two  separate  dimensions.  Integration  then  is  explicitly 
viewed  as  moving  away  from  either  or  both  of  the  conflictful  or  avoidance 
modalities  and  toward  cooperative  engagement. 

Consistent  with  this  conceptual  development  were  our  empirical 
observations  that  integrative  initiatives  frequently  floundered  because 
of  avoidance  tendencies  and  that  integrative  efforts  often  succeeded 
because  they  were  designed  to  overcome  these  tendencies. 

(2)  Feedback  loops — implicitly  a  bootstrap  strategy  of  integrating 
the  bureaucratic  communities:  The  feedback  effect  of  integrative  efforts 
is  a  significant  phenomenon.  Even  where  the  primary  goal  of  a  particular 
integrative  effort  was  not  achieved  in  any  significant  degree,  the  inter¬ 
agency  project,  exercise  or  council  frequently  produced  changes  in  skills 
knowledge,  relationships,  attitudes  and  values  that  would  facilitate 
future  integrative  initiatives.  Thus,  at  the  conceptual  level,  this  con¬ 
firmed  the  value  of  a  systems-like  model  with  feedback  loops;  and  at  the 
practical  level,  this  indicated  that  bureaucrats  should  explicitly  eval¬ 
uate  interagency  efforts  in  these  terms  as  well  as  in  terms  of  their 
primary  goals. 

(3)  Behavioral  skill — an  essential  ingredient  in  the  integrative 
process:  Despite  the  almost  pervasive  effect  of  many  constraints  in  the 
interagency  environment,  many  individuals  were  able  to  fashion  effective 
strategies  for  integrative  development.  Frequently  their  effectiveness 
was  explicable  in  terms  of  the  way  they  handled  joint  decision  making 
and  agency  identification  processes  and/or  the  way  they  played  third 
party  roles  in  the  management  of  conflict. 


(4)  Structural  modifications — urgently  needed:  The  feedback  effect 
sometimes  included  procedural  or  structural  adjustments  as  well  as 
attitude  changes.  This  is  a  necessary  outcome  because  a  more  favorable 
bureaucratic  climate  and  greater  behavioral  skills  can  make  only  modest 
progress  unless  there  are  some  accompanying  structural  changes.  Such 
changes  would  include  alterations  in  such  things  as  the  authority  of 
lead  agencies  and  the  regional  boundaries  for  urban  affairs  agencies. 
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ACORD—  Action  for  Organizational  Development 

AIJ)  -  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develc 

ARA  -  Department  of  State/Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 

BIG  -  Brazil  Interdepartmental  Group 

BOB  -  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

CAA  -  Community  Action  Agency  In  0E0  programs 

CAMPS  -  Coordinated  Area  Manpower  Planning  System 

CASP  -  Country  Analysis  and  Strategy  Papers,  developed  on  a  country-by¬ 
country  basis  for  the  Latin  American  region 
CEP  —  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
CIA  —  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
CSC  -  Civil  Service  Commissidn 
CUP  -  Critical  Urban  Problems 

DA/FAS  -  Department  of  Agriculture/service  with  responsibility  for  food 
sales  and  other  agricultural  concessions 
DA/IADS  -  Department  of  Agriculture/ International  Agriculture  Develop¬ 
ment  Service 

DOD/DIA  -  Department  of  Defense/Defense  Intelligence  Agency  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

DOD/ISA  -  Department  of  Defense/ International  Security  Analysis  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
DOD/JCS  -  Department  of  Defense/ Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
DOL  -  Department  of  Labor 
EDA  -  Economic  Development  Administration 
EIB  -  Export- Import  Bank 

FAPS  -  Foreign  Affairs  Programming  System— a  version  of  a  PPBS  being 
developed  by  a  staff  group  In  the  State  Department 
FEB  -  Federal  Executive  Board 
FRT  -  Federal  Regional  Team  In  the  NCPP 
GAO  -  Government  Accounting  Office 
HEW  -  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
HUD  -  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
INR  -  Department  of  State/Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
IRG  --  Interdepartmental  Regional  Group,  composed  of  regional  assistant 
secretaries  of  foreign  affairs  agencies 
JATF  -  Joint  Administrative  Task  Force  composed  of  assistant  secretaries 
for  administration  from  HUD,  HEW,  0E0,  and  Labor 
MAAG  -  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
NCPP  -  Neighborhood  Center  Pilot  Program 

NPP  -  National  Policy  Paper,  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Council 
NSP  -  Neighborhood  Services  Program 
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OE  -  Of  fice  of  Education 

OEM  -  Office  of  Executive  Management  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

0E0  -  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

OTF  -  Oakland  Task  Force 

OTFR  -  Oakland  Task  Force  Report 

PC  -  Peace  Corps 

PHS  -  Public  Health  Service 

PPBS  -  Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System 
SBA  -  Small  Business  Administration 

SIG  -  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group,  composed  of  under  secretaries  of 
foreign  affairs  agencies 
S/P  -  Policy  Planning  Council 
USIA  -  U.S .  Information  Agency 
USIS  -  U.S.  Information  Service 

WIRC  -  Washington  Interagency  Review  Committee  in  the  NCPP 

207  -  OEO's  Neighborhood  Corporation  Program  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  NCPP 

703  -  HUD's  Neighborhood  Facility  Program  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  NCPP 
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